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18 6 4-'Z*n8« on the Aots of the Apoetlee. Two Yolnmes. 

KeU end DeUtadh on fhe Pentetenoh. Vole. I. and 11. 
18 6 5— KeU end DeUtaoh on the Penteteoeh. YoL in. 

Hengitenbezg on the Gospel of John. Two YolnmeSi 

Keil and Delitnoh on Jodina, Jndgee, and Bnfh. One Yolnme. 
18 6 6--K^ >^d Delitnoh on SemneL One Yolmne. 

Keil and Delitaoh on Job. Two Yoluxnes. 

Martensen^s System of Ohristian Dootrine. One Yolnme. 
18 6 7—^litmdh on Isaiah. TwoYolumes. 

DelitMh on Biblieal Pftyohology. (128.) One Yolnme. 

Anberlen on Divine SeTelatlcm. One Yolnme. 
18 6 8~K^** Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Yolnmes. 

DelitMh's Oonmientary on Epistle to the Hebrews. YoL I. 

Earless* System of Christian Ethics. One Yolnme. 
18 6 9 — Hengstenberg on BnkleL One Yolnme. 

Stier on the Words of fhe Apostles. One Yolnme. 

EeU's Introdnotton to fhe Old Testament. Yol. I. 

Bleek*s Introdnetlon to the New Testament YoL L 
18 7 0— KeU's Intradnotion to the OU Testament. YoL II. 

Bleek*s Introdnotion to ithe New Testament YoL II. 

Schmidts New Testament Theology. One Yolnme. 

DeUtHoh*s Commentaiy on Epistle to the Hebrews. YoL II. 
18 7 1 — DelitSBoh's Commentary on the Pialms. Three Yolnmes. 

Hengstenbezg's Kingdom of God nnder the Old Testament YoL I. 
18 7 2'-'K^l*> Commentaiy on the Books of Kings. One Yolnme. 

Keil's Commentary on the Book of DanieL One Yolnme. 
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Hengstenberg's History of the Kingdom of God. YoL II. 
18 7 8— Keil*s Commentary on Emm, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Yolnme. 

Winer's CoUeotlon of the Confesrions of Ohxistendom. One Yolnme. 

Keil's Commentary on Jeremiah. YoL I. 

Martensen on Christian Ethios. 
18 7 4— ChrisfUeb's Modem Donbt and Christian Belief. One YoL 

Keil's Commentary on Jeremiah. YoL II. 

DeliiXMsh's Commentary on Proverbs. YoL I. 

Oehler*s Biblieal Theology of the Old Testament YoL I. 
18 7 5 — Godot's Commentary on St Luke's GospeL Two Yolnmes. 

Oehler's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament YoL IL 

DelitBMsh's Commentary on Proverbs. YoL II. 

18 7 6^^U'>C'o°^ii'^^^i^<>aI!>^^^- Two Yolnmes. 

Lnthardt's Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL I. 

Godot's Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL I. 
1 8 7 7 — Delitnoh's Commentary on Song of Solomon and Eoolesiastes. 

Godot's Commentary on St John's GospeL Yola. II. and III. 

Lnthardt's Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL II. 
1 8 7 8 — Gebhardt's Dootrine of the Apocalypse. 

Lnthardt's Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL III. 

Philippi's Commentary on the Bomans. YoL I. 
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18 7 9---^1^^^4n^'>^'on>i>^^taryontheBomans. YoL II. 

Hagenbach's History of the Beformation. YoL II. 
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Dr. HMigiteiiberg.— Oommentary on the Ftelmi. By E. W. HjENOfiTSKBERO, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Berlin. In Three Vols. 8vo. (88s.) 

Dr. fllMelor.— Oampendlmn of Ecoleiriaufcioal Histoory. By J. C. L. Gisseler, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in GOttingen. Fiye Vols. 8to. (£2, 128. 6d.) 
Olshanflcn.— BiMioal Oommentary on tlie GospdB and Acts. Adapted especially 
for Preachers and Students. By Hermann Gi^hattben, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Erlangen. In Four Vols. 8vo. (£2, 2s.>— Com- 
mentaiy on the Bomana. In One Y ol. 8vo. (lOs. 6d.)— Oommentary on St. 
Paul's Fint and Second Epistles to the Oorinthlana. In One Vol. 8vo. (98.) 
—Commentary on St Panl's Epiatlee to the Phllippiana, to Titna, and tha 
Fint to Timothy. In continuation of the Work of Olshausen. By Lio. 
August Wiesinobr. In One VoL 8vo. (lOs. 6d.) 

Heander.— General History of the Christian Religion and Chnrdh. By 
Augustus Nbahdbb, D.D. Nine Vols. 8vo. (£8, 7s. 6d.) 

Pxol H. A. Ch. H&vemiek.~General Introdnotion to the Old Testamant By 
Professor HIvbrsiok. One Vol 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Miiller.— Tha Christian Doctrine of Bin. By Dr. Julius Hullbr. Two 
YoUuSvo. (21s.) New Edition. 

Dr. HangBtenberg. — Christology of the Old Testamont, and a Commentary on the 
Mevianio Predictions. By£. W. Henostenbsrg, D.D. Four Vols. (£2,28.) 

Dr. K. Bamngarten.>-The Acts of the Apoitlee ; or. The History of the Chnroh 
in the Apostolio Age. By M. Baumgarten, Ph.D. Three Vols. (£1, 7s.) 

Dr. Stler.— The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rudolph Stier, D.D., Chief 

Pastor and Superintendent of SchkenditB. In Eight Vols. 8vo. (£4, 4s.) 
Dr. Cad TJIlmann.— Beformers before the Beformatlon, prindpally in Germany 

and the Netherlands. Two Vols. 8 vo. (£1, Is. ) 
Professor Enrt&— History of the Old Covenant ; or, Old Testament Dispensation. 

By Professor Eusrs of Dorpat. In Three Vols. (£1, lis. 6d.) 
Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Biaen Savionr, and Commenta^ on the E^stle of 

St James. By Budolph Stier, D.D. One Vol. (lOs. 6d.) 
Professor Thdnck. — Commentary on the Gospel of St John. One Vol. (98. ) 
ProfeMor Tholnck. — Commentary on the Sennon on the Moont One YoL (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.— On the Book of Beoleeiagtee. To which are appended : Treatises 

on the Song of Solomon ; the Book of Job ; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Sacriiloes of Holy 

Soriptare ; and on the Jews and the Ohristian Ohnroh. In One VoL 8vo. (9b.) 
Dr. Ebiard.— Commentary on the Episttes of St John. By Dr. John H. A. 

EwBAimi, Professor of Theology. In One VoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Dr. Lange.— Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospels of St 

Matthew and Mark. By J. P. Langb, D.D. Three Vols. (lOs. 6d. each.) 
Dr. Domer.— History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Cluist 

By Dr. J. A. Dornbr, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Five Vols. (£2, 128. Bd.) 
Lange and Dr. J. J. Van Oostenee.— Theological and Homiletioal Commentary on 

the Gospel of St Lnke. Two Tola. (18s. ) 
Dr. Ebraxd.— The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical InvestigationB in 

snpport of the Historical Character of the Poor Gospels. One YoL (lOs. 6d. ) 
Lange, Lechler, and Gerok.— Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the 

Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Dr. Lanob. Two Vols. (218. ) 
Dr. Hengstenbezg.— Commentary on the Gospel of St John. Two Vols. (218. ) 
Professor EeiL— Biblical Commentary on the Pentatench. Three Vols. (Sis. 6d. ) 
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OLABE'S FOB EIQN THEOLOGIOAL LIB RARY— CoirfiiMieA 
PxofaHor KsiL—Ooiiimentary on Jodma, Jndgw, and Bnth. One Vol. (lOs. 6d.) 
Prof ewo f Delitaeh.— A 8y»tom of Btblioal Biyohology. OneYoL (12s.) 
Dr. a A. Anberlsn.— The Divine Bevelation. Svo. (lOs. 6d.) 
VT^ mmaJMi\nf^'-4kmaM^^ Two Vols. (218.) 

Profewor X«IL— ^bmmentary on the Books of SemneL One Vol. (lOs. 6d. ) 
PnteKur Belitadh.— 4)ommenta]7 on the Book of Job. Two YoU. (21s.) 
Bishop KaTtenien. — Ohxistian Dogmatios. A Oompendimn of the Dootrlnee of 

Ghzktianity. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Dr. J. P. Lange.— Oommentaiy on the Gospel of 8t John. Two Yols. (21s.) 
PMfflSKV EelL— <3onimentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Yols. (218. ) 
PrafflSKV DelitBBh.— Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Yols. (21s.) 
Dr. Haiiesi.— A System of Ohristian Ethics. One YoL (lOs. 6d. ) 
Dr. Hengstenberg. — Oommentary on BukieL One YoL (10s. 6d.) 
Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Apostles Expounded. One YoL (10s. 6d.) 
ProfesKV B:eiL— Introdnotion to the Old Testsment Two Yols. (21s.) 
PrafesKV Bleek.— Introdnoiion to the New Testsment. Two Yols. (218. ) 
Professor Sohmid.— Hew Testament Theology. One YoL (10s. 6d. ) 
ProfeeMir Delitaeh.— Oommentary on the Pmlms. Three Yols. (81s. 6d.) 
Dr. Hengstenberg.— The Kingdom of God nnder the Old Oovenant Two Yols. (21s.) 
^ Professor KeH— Oommentary on the Books of Kings. One Yolnme. (lOs. 6d. ) 
Professor XeiL— Oommentary on the Book of DanieL One Yolnme. (10s. 6d. ) 
ProfesBor XeiL— Oommentary on the Books of Ohronicles. One Yolnme. (lOs. 6d. ) 
Professor KeiL— Oommentary on Esra, Hehemiah, and Estner. OneYoL (10s. 6d.) 
Professor EeiL— <3ommentary on Jeremiah. Two Yols. (21s. ) 
Winer(Dr.O.B.)— OdlleotionoftheOonfesBionsofOhristendonL OneYoL (106.6d.) 
Bishop Martensen.— Ohristian Ethies. OneYolume. (10s. 6d.) 
Professor Delitvch.— Oommentary on the Proverbs of Sdomon. Two Yols. (21s.) 
Professor Oehler.— BibUcal Theology of the Old Testament Two Vols. (21a ) 
Professor OhristUeb.— Modem Doubt and Ohxistian Belief. OneYoL (10s. 6d.) 
Professor Godet— Oommentary on St. Lnke*s GospeL Two Yols. (21s. ) 
Professor Lnthaxdt.— Oommentary on St John's GospeL Yols. L and II. (2l8.) 
Professor Godet— Oommentary on St John's GospeL Three Yols. (81s. 6d.) 
Profeewr KeiL— Oommentary on Ezekiel. Two Yols. (218.) 
Professor Delitaeh.— Oommentary on Song of Solomon and Eoolesiastes. One 
YoL (10s. 6d.) 

And, •» coimeetum with the 8eri6$— 
Knxphy's Oommentary on the Book of Psalms. To count as Two Volumes. (128. ) 
Alexander's Oommentary on ludali. Two Yolnmes. (178.) 
Bitter's (Oarl) OomparatiTe Geography of Pelestine. Four Yolnmes. (82s. ) 
Shedd's History of Ohristian Dootrine. Two Yolnmes. (21s.) 
Maodonald's Introdnotion to the Pentatenoh. Two Yolumes. (21s.) 
Gerlaoh's Oommentary on the Pentatenoh, 8yo. (lOs. 6d.) 
Dr. Hengstenberg. — Disartations on the Genninenosi of DanieL etc OneYoL (128.) 
The serlflSi in 151 Yolnmes (inolnding 1881), prioe £89, 128. 9d., forms an Apparatus 
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Subscriben' Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
LoNDOM : {For Works at Non-subscripHoH price oiify) Hamilton, Adams, k Co. 
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In Twenty-four Handsome Zvo Volumes^ Subscription Price jQt^ 6s. od., 

ante^Nicene ©tristian Eitrarp^ 

A OOLLBOTION OF ALL THE WORKS OP THE PATHEBS OF THE 
CHHISTLAN CHX7BCH PBIOB TO THE OOtTNCIL OF NIGJBA. 

BDITKD BT THE 

REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 
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ESSRS. CLARK are now happy to anDoanoe the completion of this Series. 
It has been receiyed with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this oomitry and in the Umted States, as sa^pl^g what 
has lonff been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiahty, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a yery difficult 
task. 

The Publishers do not bind themselYes to continue to supply the Series at the 
Subscription price. 
The Works are arranged as follow : — 



FIRST YKAR. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, oomprisliig 
Clement't Epfstles to the Oorinthians ; 
Polyoarp to the Epheelftiis; Martyr- 
dom of rolyoarp ; Epistle of Bamabes ; 
Epistles of Ignatiii8(iongerand shorter, 
and also the Syriao Tersion) ; Martyi^ 
dom of Ignatius ; Epistle to Diognetns ; 
Pastor of Hennas; Paplas; Spnrions 
Epistles of Ifrnfttias. In One volame. 

JUSTIN MABTYB; ATHENAOOBAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE OLE- 
mentine Beoognitions. In One Volume. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volnme 
Pint, comprising EzhortAtion to Hea- 
then ; The Instrootor; and a portion 
of the Misoellanies. 

SEOONB YSAR. 

HIPPOLTTUS, Volnme First; BefnUtion 
of all Heresiea, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IBENJEUS, Volame First 

TEBTULLIAN AGAINST MABGION. 

CTPBIAN, Volnme First; the EpisUes, 
and some of the Treatises. 

THIBD YRAR. 

IBENJEUS (completion); HIPPOLTTUS 
(completion); Fragments of Third 
Century. In One volume. 

OBIGEN: De Prindpiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celsus. 



CLEMENT OF ALEXANDBIA. Volnme 
Second; Comj^etlon of Miscellanies. 

TEBTULLIAN, Volnme First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
etc. 

FOURTH TSAR. 
CTPBIAN, Volume Se(»nd (completion) ; 

NoTatian;Minucius Felix; Frsgments. 
METHODIUS; ALEXANDEB OF LT- 

copolls; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 

lius; Clement on Virginity; and 

Fragments. 
TEBTULLIAN, Volnme Second. 
APOCBTPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 

Bevelations ; comprising all the yery 

curious Apoorsrphal Writings of the 

first three Centuries. 

FIFTH TSAR. 

TEBTULLIAN, Volume Thiid (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
Uoal Constitutions. In One Volume. 

ABN0BIU8. 

DIONTSIUS; GBEGOBT THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 

SIXTH TEAR. 

LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 

OBIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 
12s. to Non-Subscribers. 

EABLT LITUBGIES AND BEMAIN- 
ing Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subscri- 
bers. 



Single Tears cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets ; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d.,— with the exception of Obigkh, VoL IL, 12b. ; 
and the Eablt LiTUBons, 9b. 
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LANGE'S COMMENTARIES. 

{Subscription pricey nett), 158. each. 

THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 

^ ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SpedaUy designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. By 
Prof. JOHM Peter Lanoe, D.D., in connection witii a number of eminent 
European Diviues. Translated, enlarged, and revised under the general 
editonhip of Rer. Dr. Phiup Schaff, assisted by leading Divines of the various 
Evangelical Denominations. 

OLD TESTAMBNT-14 VOLUMES. 



L GEHBRS. With a Oeneral Introdno- 

tloa to the Old Testament. Bj Prof. J. P. 
Lavob, D.D. Tnntlated from the Germea, 
with Addltiona, bj Prof. Tatlbb Lbwu, 
LLJ>., end A. Gosmah, D.D. 

U B X0P1W . By J. P. Lahgb, D.D. 
LKVITIOUS. By J. P. LAvnitfD.D. With 
OENERAL INTBODUGTION hj Ber. Dr. 
Oeoooo. 

UL NUHBB&S AMD DBUTSB0N0K7. 
HUMBBB B. Bjr ProC J. P. Lavob, D.D. 
DBUTBBOHOICr. By W. J. Sobxobiwk. 

17. JOSHUA. Bv Bev. F. B. Fat. JUD0B8 
and BUTH. By Prof. Paulds Cabsbu., D.D. 

▼. BAMUBL, L and U By Profeasor 
EBDKAn, D.D. 

Yt KZNCNk Bv Karl Ohe. W. F. Bahb, 
DJ). 

▼n. OHBOinCLBB, L and U Bv Ono 
ZScKLB B. BZBA. Bj Fr. W. Scbdltz. 



IZ. THE PBALUB. Bv Oarl Bbbvhardt 
Moll, D.D. With a new Metrical Venion 
of the Psalma, and PbUological Motea, bj T. 

J. COBAVT, D.D. 

X. PB0VBBB8. Bv Prof. Ono Z5cklbb, 
D.D. BO0LB8IABTB8. Bj Prof . 0. ZdoK- 
LBB, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrical Vertlnii, by Prof. Tatlbb Lbwis, 
D.D. THE SOMO OF SOLOMOM. By 

Prof. 0. ZiiQKLBR, D J>. 

XL UAZAH. By 0. W. E. NABOKunAOR. 

ZIL JBBBBITAH. Bv 0. W. E. Nabobls- 
' BAOB, D.D. LA1CBMTATI0N8. By C. W. 

E. MABaBUBAOB, D.D. 



MHHKIITAII 
D.D^LL.D. 



Rer. HowABD Cbosbt, 
By Fb. W. SoHDLn. 



vnL JOB. With an Introdnetion and 
Annotationa by Prof. Tatlbb Lbwis, LL.D. 
A C •mmentary by Dr. Otto ZdoBLBB, to- 
fBther with an Introductory Eaaay on Hebrew 



Poetry by Pt«f . Pbilif Scbapf, D J>. 



Zm. KKKKIKIi 
D.D. 
DJ>. 



B: 



w 



F. W. SOHBdDBB, 

Ftofeiaor Z6oxlbb, 



ZIV. TBB MIMOB PBOPHETB. H08BA, 
JOBLt and AMOB. By Otto Sobkollbb, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and IQOAH. Br Rev. 
Paul Klbibbbt. JOMAH. MAMTm, 

W AHAglCf TW^ mn^A gKPgAOTAII ByROT. 

Paui. Klbxbbbt. BAOOAL ByRer.JAMRa 
E. M*GiTBDT. ZBOHABIAH. By T. W. 
Cbambbbb, D.D. MALAOHL By JoaBPS 
Paobabo, D J>. 



«^>\^W^^^^^^^^^^W%^^>^^i^^>^** 



THE APOORTFHA. (JmtiptiblitkU) By £. 0. Bubbll, D.D. One Volume. 



m^^^^^f^^^^^^t^t^^ 



NEW TESTAMENT— 10 VOLUHEa 



with a Oeneral Intro- 

dncUon to the Mew Teatament. By J. P. 
Lavob, D.D. Tranblated, with Addltiona, by 
Pbiuf SoBAyF, D J>. 

IL MABX. By J. P. Laitob, D.D. LUKB. 

By J. J. VaB OotTBBZBB. 

m. JOBM. By J. P. LlHOB, D.D. 

IT. A0T8. By G. V. Lbohlbb, D.D., and 
Ber. Chablbb Obbob. 

▼. BOHAMEw By J. P. Lahob, D.D., and 
BfT.r.B.rAT. 

YL OOBOmiAMS. By CHBisnAH F. 

lUBO. 



▼n. OALATIAMB. By Ono Sormollkr, 
BPHB8IAM8 " 



PhJ>. 



By Kabl Bbadbb, D.D. 
By Kabl Bbauvb, D.] 



and OOL068IAMS. 



[>.D. 



VUL THB88AL0MIAM8. By Dra. A pbkb- 
Liv and Bwobbbaob. T IMOTH T. By J. 
J. Vab 008TBBOB, D. D. T1 TU8. By J. J. 
Vab OoaTBBSBB, D.D. PHILEM OM. By J. 
J. Vab OoBTSBSBB. D.D. HEBBSWB. By 
Kabl B. Moll, D.D. 

XZ. JAMEE. By J. P. Labob , D.D ., and 
J. J. Vab Oostbbzbb, DJ>. FSTEB and 
JUDE. By O. F. a FbobmVllbb, Fh.D. 
JOHM. By Kabl Bbaubb, D.D. 

Z. TBE BSVBLATIOM OF JOHM. By 

Dr. J. P. Labob. Tbfether with donble 
Alphabetical Index to au the Ten Vdunea 
on the New Teatament, by Jobb H. Woona. 
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In Fifteen Yolamee, demy 8yo, Subscription Price £8, 198, 
(yearly isnus of Four Volumes, 21s.) 

%\it Winy^% of St attstt^tine. 

EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

S u'b^S^C^rTptTo N : 
Fonr Volumes lor a Guinea, payable in advance (24s. when not paid 

in adyance). 



FIRST YEAR. 

THE •OITY OP GOD.' Two Volumes 

WEITING8 IN CONNECTION WITH 
the Donatift Controyeny. In One 
Volume. 

THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OP 
St Augustine. VoL L 

SECOND YEAR. 
•LBTTBB8.» VoL L 
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PREFACE. 



NO one will deny that there is room for some emotion in 
giving to the public a Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Bomans. It avails nothing that the author is only the 
interpreter of a given text. The contents of that text, 
accepted or rejected, afiPect his readers so decisively, that the 
author, who serves them as a guide, feels himself at every 
step under a burden of the gravest responsibility. 

This consideration cannot weigh with me, however, to 
prevent me from o£Fering to the church, and especially to the 
churches of the French language, this fruit of a study which, 
in the course of my theological teaching, I have been caUed 
again and again to renew. 

I shall here state frankly an anxiety which fills my mind. 
I believe the divine conception of salvation, as expounded by 
St. Paul in this fundamental work, to be more seriously 
threatened at this moment than ever it was before. For not 
only is it combated by its declared adversaries, but it is 
absmdoned by its natural defenders. In the divine acts of 
expiation and justification by faith, which formed, according to 
the apostle's declaration, the gospel which he had received by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i), how many Christians see 
nothing more, and would have the church henceforth to see 
nothing more, than a theological system, crammed with Jewish 
notions, which St Paul had himself conceived by meditatiug 
on Jesus Christ and His work ! 

It will not be long, I fear, ere we see what becomes of the 
life of individuals and of the church, as soon as its roots 
cease to strike into the fruitful soil of apostolical revelation. 
A religious life languishing and sickly, a sanctification without 
vigour or decision, and no longer distinguished by any marked 
feature from the simple morality of nature, — such will be the 

7 
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goal, very soon readied, of that rational evolution on which 
the church, and particularly our studious youth, are invited 
to enter. The least obscuration of the divine mind, com- 
municated to the world by means of apostolical revelation, 
has for its immediate effect a diminution of spiritual life and 
strength. 

Must the church of Ilrance, in particular, lose the best part 
of its strength at the very moment when God seems at length 
to be bringing France into its arms ? This would be the last 
tragedy of its history — sadder still than aU the bloody but 
heroic days of its past 

It is neither the empty affirmations of free thought, nor the 
vague teachings of a semi-rationalism, — which does not know 
itself whether it believes in a revelation or not, — ^which will 
present a sufficient basis for the religious elevation of a whole 
nation. For there is needed a doctrine which is firm, positive, 
divine, like the gospel of Paid. 

When the Epistle to the Romans appeared for the first 
time, it was to the church a word in season. Every time 
that, in the course of the ages, it has recovered the place of 
honour which belongs to it, it has inaugurated a new era. It 
was so half a century ago, when that revival took place, the 
powerful influence of which remains unexhausted to this hour. 
To that movement, which still continues, the present com- 
mentary seeks to attach itself. May it also be in some 
measure to the church of the present a word in season ! 

I may be justly chaiged with not having more completely 
ransacked the immense library which has gradually formed 
round St Paul's treatise. My answer is : I might have . . . 
but on condition of never coming to an end. Should I have 
done so } 

And as I have been obliged to set a limit to my study, 
I have been obliged to restrict also the exposition of the 
results of my labour. If I had allowed myself to cross the 
boundaries of exposition properly so called, to enter more than 
I have sometimes done into the domain of dogmatic develop- 
ments, or into that of practical applications, the two volumes 
would have been soon increased to four or six. It was better 
for me to incur the chaige of dryness, which will not repel 
any serious reader, than to fall into prolixity, which would 
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have done greatly more to injure the usefulness of the 
Commentary. 

The pious Sailer used to say : " Christianity, had thy one 
work been to produce a St Paul, that alone should have 
rendered thee dear to the coldest reason." May we not be 
permitted to add : And thou, O St. Paul, had thy one work 
been to compose an Epistle to the Bomans, that .alone should 
have rendered thee dear to every sound reason. 

May the Spirit of the Lord make all of His own that He 
has deigned to put into this work, fruitful within the church, 
and in tiie heart of every reader I 

THE AUTHOR. 
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COLEBIDGE calls the Epistle to the Bomans ''the pro- 
foundest book in existence." Ghrysostom had it read 
to him twice a week. Luther, in his famous preface, says : 
" This Epistle is the chief book of the New Testament, the 
purest gospel It deserves not only to be known word for 
word by every Christian, but to be the subject of his medita- 
tion day by day, the daily bread of his soul. • . . The more 
time one spends on it, the more precious it becomes and the 
better it appears.'* Melanchthon, in order to make it perfectly 
his own, copied it twice with his own hand. It is the book 
which he expounded most frequently in his lectures. The 
Reformation was undoubtedly the work of the Epistle to 
the Romans, as well as of that to the Galatians; and the 
probability is that every great spiritual revival in the church 
will be connected as effect and cause with a deeper under- 
standing of this book. This observation unquestionably 
applies to the various religious awakenings which have suc^ 
cessively marked the course of our century. 

The exposition of such a book is capable of boundless 
progress. In studying the Epistle to the Romans we feel 
ourselves at every word face to face with the unfathomable* 
Our experience is somewhat analogous to what we feel when 
contemplating the great masterpieces of medieval architecture, 
such, for example, as the Cathedral of Milan. We do not 
know which to admire most, the majesty of the whole or the 
finish of the details, and every look makes the discovery of 
some new perfection. And yet the excellence of the book 
with which we are about to be occupied should by no means 
discourage the expositor ; it is much rather fitted to stimulate 
him. " What book of the New Testament," says Meyer, in 
his prefiEU^ to the fifth edition of his commentary, ''less 
entitles the expositor to spare his pains than this, the 
greatest and richest of all the apostolic works?" Only it 

GODET. ▲ nOH. L 
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must not be imagined that to master its meaning nothing 
more is needed than the philological analysis of the text, or 
even the theological study of the contents. The true under- 
standing of this masterpiece of the apostolic mind is reserved 
for those who approach it with the heart described by Jesus 
in His Sermon on the Mount, the heart hungeriTig and 
thirsting after righteousness. For what is the Epistle to the 
Eomans ? The offer of the rigfUeorisness of Ood to the man 
who finds himself stripped by the law of his ovm righteousness 
(L 17). To understand such a book we must yield ourselves 
to the current of the intention under which it was dictated. 

M. de Pressens^ has called the great dogmatic works of the 
Middle Ages " the cathedrals of thought*' The Epistle to the 
Bomans is the .cathedral of the Christian faith. 

Sacred criticism, which prepares for the exposition of the 
books of the Bible, has for its object to elucidate the various 
questions relating to their origin; and of those questions 
there are always some which can only be resolved with the 
help of the exegesis itself. The problem of the composition 
of the Epistle to the Bomans includes several questions of 
this kind. We could not answer them in this introduction 
without anticipating the work of exegesis. It will be better, 
therefore, to defer the final solution of them to the con- 
cluding chapter of the commentary. But there are others, 
the solution of which is perfectly obvious, either from the 
3imple reading of the Epistle, or from certain facts established 
by church history. It cannot be other than advantageous to 
the exposition to gather together here the results presented by 
these two sources, which are fitted to shed light on the origin 
of our Epistle. It will afford an opportunity at the same 
time of explaining the different views on the subject which 
have arisen in the course of ages. 

An apostolical epistle naturally results from the combina- 
tion of two factors: the personality of the author, and the 
state of the church to which he writes. Accordingly, our 
introduction will bear on the following points : 1. The Apostle 
Paul; 2. The Church of Borne; 3, The circumstances under 
which the Epistle was composed. 

In a supplementary chapter we shall treat of the preserva- 
tion of the text. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE APOSTLE ST, PAUU 

IF we had to do vrith any other of St Paul's Epistles, 
we should not think ourselves called to give a sketch 
of the apostle's career. But the Epistle to the Bomans is 
so intimately hound up with the personal experiences of its 
author, it so contains the essence of his preaching, or, to use 
his own expression twice repeated in our Epistle, his Gospd 
(ii. 16, xvi. 25), that the study of the book in this case 
imperiously requires that of the man who composed it, 
St Paul's other Epistles are fragments of his life ; here we 
have his life itsell 

Three periods are to be distinguished in St Paul's career : 
1. His life as a Jew and Pharisee ; 2. His conversion ; 3. His 
life as a Christian and apostle. In him these two characters 
blend. 

I. St Paul before his Conversion. 

Paul was bom at Tarsus in Cilicia, on the confines of 
Syria and Asia Minor (see his own declarations. Acts xxi 39, 
xxii 3). Jerome mentions a tradition, according to which he 
was bom at Gischala in Galilee.^ His family, says he, had 
emigrated to Tarsus after the devastation of their country. 
If this latter expression refers to the devastation of Galilee by 
the Bomans, the statement contains an obvious anachronism. 
And as it is difficult to think of any other catastrophe 
unknown to us, the tradition is without value.' 

Paul's family b^onged to the tribe of Benjamin, as he 

1 De Vvr. iUuet c. 5. 

* It is not quite exact to say, as Lange has done in Herzog's Encyclopedia, 
art "Panlns," that Jerome retracted this assertion in his Commentary on Uie 
EpUde to Philemon, The phrase : talemfabulam accepimua, implies no intention 
ol' the kind (iiee Hausrath in Schenkel's Bibellexkon, art ** PaiUus "}. 
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himself writes, Eom. xt 1 aqd Phil. iii. 5. His name, Saul 
or Saiil, was probably common in this tribe in memory of the 
first king of Israel, taken from it His parents belonged to 
the sect of the Pharisees; compare his declaration before the 
assembled Sanhedrim (Acts xxiil 6) : " I am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee," and Phil, iii 6. They possessed, though 
how it became theirs we know not, the right of Eoman 
citizens, which tends, perhaps, to claim for them a somewhat 
higher social position than belonged to the Jews settled in 
Gentile countriea. The influence which this sort of dignity 
exercised on his apostolic career can be clearly seen in various 
passages of Paul's ministry (comp. Acts xvL 37 et seq., xxii 
25-29, xxiii. 27). 

The language spoken in Saul's family was undoubtedly the 
Syro-Chaldean, usual in the Jewish communities of Syria. 
But the young Saul does not seem to have remained a 
stranger to the literary and philosophical culture of the 
Greek world, in the midst of which he passed his childhood. 
" Tarsus," even in Xenophon's time, as we find him relating 
(Anab, L 2. 23), was "a city large and prosperous." In the 
age of Saul it disputed the empire of letters with its two 
rivals, Athens and Alexandria. . In what degree Greek culture 
is to be ascribed to the apostle, has often been made matter 
of discussion. In his writings we meet with three quotations 
from Greek poets: one belongs both to the Gilician poet 
Aratus (in lus Fh/BTumtena) and to Cleanthes (in his Hymn to 
Jupiter) ; it is found in Paul's sermon at Athens, Acts 
xviL 28 : "As certain also of your own poets have said. We 
are also his offspring ; " the second is taken from the Thais of 
Menander; it occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 33 : "Evil companionships 
corrupt good manners;" the third is borrowed from the Cretan 
poet Epimenides, in his work on Oracles ; it is found in the 
Epistle to Titus i. 12 : " One of themselves, a prophet of their 
own, said: The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies." Are these quotations proofs of a certain knowledge 
of Greek literature which Paul had acquired? M. Eenan 
thinks not. He believes that they can be explained as 
borrowings at second hand, or even from the common usage 
of proverbs circulating in everybody's mouth.^ This* sup- 
^ Le» Apdtrea, p. 167. « 
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position might apply in all strictness to the second and thiid 
quotation. But there is a circumstance which prevents us 
from explaining the first, that which occurs in the discourse 
at Athens, in the same way. Paul here uses this form of 
citation: ''Some of your poets have said . , ." If he really 
expressed himself thus, he must have known the use made by 
the tvx> writers, Aratus and Cleanthes, of the sentence quoted 
by him. In that case he could not have been a stranger to 
their writings. A young mind like Paul's, so vivacious and 
eager for instruction, could not live in a centre such as 
Tarsus without appropriating some elements of the literary 
life which flourished around it 

Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that his education was 
essentially Jewish, both in respect to the instruction he 
received and to the language used.^ Perhaps he was early 
destined to the office of Sabbin. His rare faculties naturally 
qualified him for this function, so highly honoured of all in 
IsraeL There is connected with the choice of this career a 
circumstance which was not without value in the exercise of 
his apostolical ministry. According to Jewish custom, the 
Eabbins required to be in a position to gain their livelihood 
by means of some manual occupation. This was looked upon 
as a guarantee of independence and a preservative from sin. 
The received maxim ran thus : ^ The study of the law is good, 
provided it be associated with a trade. • • • Otherwise, it is 
useless and even hurtful'' ^ Saul's parents chose a trade for 
him which was probably connected with the circumstances of 
the country where they <lwelt, that of tentmcJcer (aieffvowoio^, 
Acts xviiL 3), a term which denoted the art of makrag a 
coarse cloth woven from the hair of the Cilician goats, and 
used in preference to every other kind in the making of tents. 
The term used in the Book of the Acts thus denotes the work 
of weaving rather than tailoring. 

When we take account of all the circumstances of Saul's 

childhood, we understand the feeling of gratitude and adora- 

*tion which at a later date drew forth from him the words, 

^ Hansrath lias with much sagacity collected the facts which establish the 
influence of the Aramaic language on Uie style of Paul (BibeUex,, art ** Paulus," 
IV. 409). 
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GaL L 15 : "God, who separated mt from my mothers womb!* 
If it is true that Paurs providential task was to free the 
gospel from the wrappings of Judaism in order to offer it to 
the Gentile world in its pure spirituality, he required, with a 
view to this mission, to unite many seemingly contradictory 
qualities. He needed, above all, to come from the very heart 
of Judaism ; only on this condition could he thoroughly know 
life under the law, and could he attest by his own experi- 
ence the powerlessness of this alleged means of salvation* 
£ut^ on the other hand, he reqiiired to be exempt from 
that national antipathy to the Gentile world with which 
Palestinian Judaism was imbued How would he have been 
able to open the gates of the kingdom of God to the Gentiles 
of the whole world, if he had not lived in one of the great 
centres of Hellenic life, and been fajniliarized from his 
infancy with all that was noble and great in Greek culture, 
that masterpiece of the genius of antiquity ? It was also, as 
we have seen, a great advantage for him to possess the 
privilege of a Boman citizen* He thus combined in his 
person the three principal social spheres of the age, Jewish 
legalism, Greek culture, and Boman citizenship. He was, as 
it were, a living point of contact between the three. If, in 
particular, he was able to plead the cause of the gospel in 
the capital of the world and before the supreme tribunal of 
the empire, as well as before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem and 
the Athenian Areopagus, it was to his right as a Boman 
citizen that he owed the privilege. Not even the manual 
occupation learned in his childhood failed to play its part in 
the exercise of his apostleship. When^ for reasons of signal 
delicacy, which he has explained in chap. ix« of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he wished to make the preaching 
of the Gospel, so far as he was concerned, ivitfumt charge, in 
order to secure it from the false judgments which it could 
not have escaped in Greece, it was this apparently insig- 
nificant circumstance of his boyhood which put him in a 
position to gratify the generous inspiration of his heart. 

The young Saul must have quitted Tarsus early, for he 
himself reminds the inhabitants of Jerusalem, in the discourse 
which he delivers to them, Acts xxiL, that he had been 
"brought up in this city." In chap, xxvi 4 he thus 
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expresses himself not less publicly: "All the Jews tnow my 
manner of life from my youth at Jerusalem." Oixiinarily it 
was at the age of twelve that Jewish children were taken for 
the first time to the solemn feasts at JerusalenL They then 
became, according to the received phrase, " sons of the law** 
Perhaps it was so with Saul, and perhaps he continued thence*' 
forth in this city, where some of his family seem to have been 
domiciled. Indeed, mention is made, Acts xxiiL 16, of a 
son of his sister who saved him from a plot formed against his 
life by some citizens of JerusalenL 

He went through his Babbinical studies at the school of the 
prudent and moderate Gamaliel, the grandson of the famous 
HilleL ** Taught,'* says Paul, " at the feet of Gamaliel, accord- 
ing to the perfect manner of the law oi our fathers '* (Acts 
zxii 3). Gamaliel, according to the Talmud, knew Greek 
literature better than any other doctor of the law. His 
reputation for orthodoxy nevertheless remained unquestioned. 
Facts will prove that the young disciple did not fail to appro* 
priate the spirit of wisdom and lofty prudence which distin- 
guished this eminent man. At his school Saul became one 
of the most fervent zealots for the law of Moses. And practice 
with him kept pace with theory. He strove to surpass all 
his fellow-disciples in fulfilling the traditional prescriptions* 
This is the testimony which he gives of himself, GaL i 14; 
Phil iil 6. The programme of moral life traced by the law 
and elaborated by Pharisaical teaching, was an ideal ever 
present to his mind, and on the realization of which were 
concentrated all the powers of his wilL He resembled that 
young man who asked Jesus " by the doing of what work '* 
he could obtain eternal lifa To realize the law perfectly, 
and to merit the glory of the kingdom of heaven by the 
righteousness thus acquired — such was his highest aspiration* 
Perhaps there was added to this ambition another less pure, 
the ambition of being able to contemplate himself in the 
mirror of his conscience with unmixed satisfaction* YHio 
knows whether he did not flatter himself that he might thus 
gain the admiration of his superiors, and so reach the highest 
dignities of the Babbinical hierarchy ? If pride had not clung 
like a gnawing worm to the very roots of his righteousness, 
the fruit of the tree could not have been so bitter ; and the 
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catastrophe iiehich overturned it would be inexplicable. In- 
deed, it is his own experience which Paul describes when he 
says. Bom. x. 2, S, in speaking of Israel : " I bear them record 
that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 
For they, being ignorant of God's righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God ** [that which God o£fers 
to the world in Jesus Christ]. 

Three natural characteristics, rarely found in union, must 
have early shown themselves in him, and attracted the atten- 
tion of his masters from his student days : vigour of intellect 
— ^it was in this quality that he afterwards excelled St Peter ; 
strength of will — perhaps he was thus distinguished from 
St John ; and liveliness of feeling. Everywhere we find in 
him an exuberance of the deepest or most delicate sensibility, 
taking the forms of the most rigorous dialectic, and joined to 
a will fearless and invincible. 

. In his exterior Saul must have been of a weakly appear- 
ance. In 2 Cor. x. 10 he reproduces the reproach of hia 
adversaries : " His bodily appearance is weak." In Acts xiv. 
12 et seq. we see the Lycaonian crowd taking Barnabas for 
Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury, which proves that the former 
vas of a higher and more imposing stature than the latter. 
But there is a wide interval between this and the portrait 
of the apostle, drawn in an apocryphal writing of the 
second century, the Acts of Fatd and Theda, a portrait to 
which M. Benan in our judgment ascribes far too much 
value.^ Paul is described in this book as '' a man little of 
stature, bald, short-legged, corpulent, with eyebrows meeting, 
^nd prominent nosa" This is certainly only a fancy por- 
trait In the second century nothing was known of St Paul's 
apostolate after his two years' captivity at Borne, with which 
the history of the Acts closes ; and yet men still know at that 
date what was the appearance of his nose, eyebrows, and legs I 
From such passages as GaL iv. 13, where he mentions a sick- 
ness which arrested him in Galatia, and 2 Cor. xii 7, where 
he speaks of a tJiom in the Jlesh, a messenger of Satan buffeting 
him, it has been concluded that he was of a sickly and nervous 
temperament; he has even been credited with epileptic fits. 
^ L€9 ApUru^ p. 170. 
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Bat the first passage proves nothing; for a sickness in one 
particular case does not imply a sickly constitution. The 
second would rather go to prove the opposite, for Paul declares 
that the bodily affliction of which he speaks was given him, — 
that is to say, inflicted for the salutary purpose of providing 
the counterpoiBe of humiliation, to the exceeding greatness of 
the revelations which he received The fact in question must 
therefore rather be one which supervened during the course 
of his apostleship. Is it possible, besides, that a man so pro- 
foundly shattered in constitution could for thirty years have 
withstood the labours and sufferings of a career such as that 
of Paul notoriously was ? ^ 

Marriage takes place early among the Jews. Did Saul 
many during his stay at Jerusalem ? Clement of Alexandria, 
and Eusebius among the ancients, answer in the affirmative. 
Luther and the Beformers generally shared this view. Haus- 
rath has defended it lately on grounds which are not without 
weight' The passages^ 1 Cor. vii 7 : '' I would that all men 
were even as I myself" (unmarried), and ver. 8 : "I say to 
the Tumiarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide 
even as I," do not decide the question, for Paul might hold 
this language as a widower not less than if he were a celibate. 
But the manner in which the apostle speaks, ver. 7, of the 
gift which is granted him, and which he would not sacrifice, 
of living as an unmarried man, certainly suits a celibate better 
than a widower. 

Had Saul, during his sojourn at Jerusalem, the opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the Lord Jesus ? If he studied at the 
capital at this period, he can hardly have failed to meet Him 
in the templ& Some have alleged in favour of this supposi- 
tion the passt^, 2 Cor. v. 16 : " Yea, though we have kjiovm 
Christ after the fUsk, yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more." But this phrase is rather an allusion to the preten- 
sions of some of his adversaries, who boasted of their personal 
relations to the Lord; or more simply still, it denotes the 

^ In an interesting article (Revw ehfi^ietmef March 1878) M. Njegard has 
taken up and sapported the view of seversl German theologians, and of BiLckert 
in particolar (€ral. iv. 14), that the weakness in question was a disease of the 
eyes. The aigoment of this writer is ingenioas. Bat none of his proofo seem 
to ns conTincing. 

*Bibeaez.,9St. ''Faolns." 
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camal nature of the Messianic hope current among the Jews. 
As there is not another word in Paul's Epistles fitted to lead 
us to suppose that he himself saw the Lord during His earthly 
life^ Benan and Mangold have concluded that he was absent 
from the capital at the time of the ministry of Jesus, and that 
he did not return to it till some years later, about the date 
of Stephen's martyrdom. But even had he lived abroad at 
that period, he must as a faithful Jew have returned to Jeru* 
salem at the feasts. It is certainly difficult to suppose that 
St Paul did not one time or other meet Jesus, though his 
writings make no allusion to the fact of a knowledge so 
purely external 

Saul had reached the age which qualified him for entering 
on public duties, at his thirtieth year. Distinguished above 
all his fellow-disciples by his fanatical zeal for the Jewish 
religion in its Pharisaic form, and by his hatred to the new 
doctrine, which seemed to him only a colossal imposture, he 
was charged by the authorities of his nation to prosecute the 
adherents of the Nazarene sect, and, if possible, to root it out. 
After having played a part in the murder of Stephen, and 
persecuted the believers at Jerusalem, he set out for Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, with letters from the Sanhedrim, which 
authorized him to fill the same office of inquisitor in the 
synagogues of that city* We have reached the fact of hia 
conversion* 

II. His Conversion. 

In the midst of his. Pharisaical fanaticism Saul did not 
enjoy peace. In chap. vii. of the Epistle to the Bomans, 
he has unveiled the secret of his inner life at this period. 
Sincere as his efforts were to realize the ideal of righteous- 
ness traced by the law, he discovered an enemy within him 
which made sport of his best resolutions, namely lust " I 
knew not sin but by the law; for I had not known lust 
except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet" And thus 
he made the most important experience of his life, that which 
he has expressed in these words of the Epistle to the Bomans 
(iii 20) : " By the law is the knowledge of sin." The painful 
feeling of his powerlessness to realize virtue was, if I may so 
call it, the negative preparation for the crisis which trans- 
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formed his life. His soul, hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, found the attempt vain to nourish itself with 
its own works ; it did not succeed in satisfying itself. 

Another circumstance, fitted to prepare for the change in 
a more positive way, occurred at this period* An inactive 
witness of Stephen's martyrdom, Saul could calmly contem- 
plate the bloody scene, — see the brow of the martyr irradiated 
with heavenly brightness, and hear his invocation addressed 
to the glorified Son of man, in which was revealed the secret 
of his love and tiiumphant hope* His soul was no doubt 
deeply pierced in that hour ; and it was with the view of 
cicatrizing this wound that he set himself with redoubled 
violence to the work of destruction which he had undertaken. 
" The hour shall come," Jjbsus had said to His apostles, " in 
which whosoever shall kill you will think that he renders 
God worship." It was really with this thought that the 
young persecutor raged against the Christians. Nothing but 
an immediate interposition on the part of Him whom he was 
thus persecuting could arrest this charger in his full career^ 
whom the sharp prickings by which he felt himself inwardly 
nidged only served to irritate the more. 

The attempt has been made in modem times to explain in 
a purely natural way the sudden revolution which passed over 
the feelings, convictions, and life of SauL 

Some have 46scribed it as a revolution of an exclusively 
inward character, and purely moral origin* Holsten, in his 
work on the Ocgpd of Peter and Paul (1868), has brought to 
this explanation all the resources of his remarkable sagacity. 
But his own master, Baur, while describing the appearing of 
Jesus at the moment of Saul's conversion as ** the external 
reflection of a spiritual process," could not help acknowledging, 
after all, that there remains in the fact something mysterious 
and unfathomable: ''We do not succeed by any analysis, 
either psychological or dialectical, in fathoming the mystery 
of the act by which God revealed His Son in SauL" ^ 

The fact is, the more we regard the moral crisis which 
determined this revolution, as one slowly, and profoundly 
prepared for, the more does its explanation demand the inter- 

' Doi ChrUtenlhum und die chrieilicJie Kirclie der drei enien Jalirhunderte^ 
8d ed. p. 45. 
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position of an external and supernatural agent. We cannot 
help reailling the picture drawn by Jesus, of " the stronger 
man " overcoming " the strong man," who has no alternative 
left save to give himself up with all that he has into the 
hands of his conqueror. Saul himself had felt this sovereign 
interposition so profoundly, that in 1 Cor. ix. he distinguishes 
his apostleship, as the result of constraint, from that of the 
Twelve, which had been perfectly free and voluntary (w. 1 6-1 8 
comp. with w. 5, 6). He, Paul, was taken by force. He 
was not asked : Wilt thou ? It was said to him, Woe to thee, 
if thou obey not I For this reason it is that he feels the 
need of introducing into his ministry, as an afterthought, 
that element of free choice which has been so completely 
divorced from its origin, his voluntarily renouncing all pecu- 
niary recompense from the churches, and imposing on himself 
the burden of his own support, and even sometimes that of 
his fellow-labourers (comp. Acts xx. 34). This fetct is the 
striking testimony borne by the conscience of Paul himself 
to the purely passive character of the transformation which 
was wrought in him. 

The account given in the Acts harmonizes with this 
declaration of the apostle*s conscience. The very shades 
which are observable in the three narratives of the fact con- 
tained in the book, prove that a mysterious phenomenon was 
really perceived by those who accompanied Saul, and that the 
fact belongs in some way to the world of sensa They did 
not discern the person who spoke to him, so it is said, Acts 
ix. 7, but they were struck with a brightness surpassing that 
of ordinary sunlight (xxii 9, xxvi 13) ; they did not hear dis- 
tinctly the words which were addressed to him (Acts xxii. 9), 
but they heard the sound of a voice (Acts ix. 7).^ Sometimes 
these striking details of the narrative have been alleged as 
contradiction& But the hypothesis has become inadmissible 
since criticism, by the pen of Zeller himself, has established 
beyond dispute the unity of authorship and composition 
characterizing the whole book. Supposing even the author 

^ It is to be obsenred that in the former of the two passages the writer uses 
the accusative (rjf» ^«»4»), and in the latter the genitive {rtit ^mt) ; in the 
former can he had in view the penetration of the mtaning of the words ; in the 
latter, the couf osed perception of the sound of the voice. 
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to have used documentd, it is certain that he has impressed 
on hia narrative from one end to the other the stamp of his 
style and thought In such circumstances, how could there 
possibly be a contradiction in a matter of fact ? It must 
therefore be admitted that while Saul alone saw the Lord and 
wnderBtood His words, his fellow-traveUers observed and heard 
something extraordinary ; and this last particular suffices to 
prove the objectivity of the appearance. 

Paul himself was so firmly convinced on this head, that 
when proving the reality of his apostleship, 1 Cor. ix. 1, he 
appeals without hesitation to the fact that he has seen the 
Lordy which cannot apply in his judgment to a simple vision ; 
for no one ever imagined that a vision could suffice to confer 
apostleship. In chap. xv. of the same Epistle, ver. 8, Paul 
closes the enumeration of the appearances of the risen Jesus 
to the apostles with that which was granted to himself; he 
therefore ascribes to it the same reality as to those, and thus 
distinguishes it thoroughly from aU the visions with which 
he was afterwards honoured, and which are mentioned in the 
Acts and Epistlea And the very aim of the chapter proves 
that what is in his mind can be nothing else than a bodily 
and external appearing of Jesus Christ; for his aim is to 
demonstrate the reality of our Lord's hodUy resurrection, and 
(rom that fact to establish the reality of the resurrection in 
general Kow all the visions in the world could never 
demonstrate either the one or the other of these two facts : 
Christ's bodily resurrection and ours. Let us observe, besides, 
that when Paul expressed himself on facts of this order, he 
was far from proceeding uncritically. Tliis appears from the 
passage, 2 Cor. xil 1 et seq. He does not fail here to put 
a question to himself of the very kind which is before our- 
selves. For in the case of the Damascus appearance he 
.expresses himself categorically, he guards himself on the 
contrary as carefully in the case mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 1 et 
seq. against pronouncing for the external or purely internal 
character of the phenomenon : " I know not ; God knoweth," 
says he. GaL 1 1 evidently rests on the same conviction of 
the objectivity of the manifestation of Christ, when He 
appeared to him as risen, to call him to the apostleship. 

M. Benan has evidently felt that, to account for a change 
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no sudden and complete, recourse most be ' had to some 
external factor acting poVerfully in Saul's moral life. He 
hesitates between a storm bursting on Lebanon, a flash of 
lightning spreading a sudden brilliance, or an increase of 
ophthalmic fever producing in the mind of Saul a violent 
hallucination. But causes so superficial could never have 
effected a moral change so profound and durable as that to 
which Paul's whole subsequent life testifies. Here is the 
judgment of Baur himself, in his treatise, Der Apostd Pavlus} 
on a supposition of the same kind : " We shall not stop to 
examine it, for it is a pure hypothesis, not only without 
anything for it in the text, but having its obvious meaning 
against it" M. Beuss' thus expresses himself: "After all 
that has been said in our time, the conversion of Paul still 
remains, if not an absolute miracle in the traditional sense 
of the word (an effect without any other cause than the 
arbitrary and immediate interposition of Gk)d), at least a 
psychological problem insoluble to the present hour." 

Keim, too, cannot help acknowledging the objectivity of 
the appearance of Christ which determined so profound 
a revolution. Only he transports the fact from the world 
of the senses into the not less real one of the spirit. He 
thinks that the glorified Lord really manifested Himself to 
Paul by means of a spiritual action exercised over his souL 
This explanation is the forced result of these two factors : on 
the one hand, the necessity of ascribing an objective cause 
to the phenomenon ; on the other, the predetermined resolu- 
tion not to acknowledge the miracle of our Lord's bodily 
resurrectioiL But we shall here apply the words of Baur : 
** Not only has this hypothesis nothing for it in the text, but 
it has against it its obvious meaning.** It transforms the three 
narratives of the Acts into fictitious representations, since, 
according to this explanation, Saul's fellow-travellers could, 
have seen nothing at all. 

If Paul had not personally experienced our Lord's bodily 
presence, he would never have dared to formulate the paradox, 
offensive in the highest degree, and especially to a Jewish 
theologian (CoL ii 9) : " In Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily** 

* 2d ed. p, 78. ' Lt» EjAlrea pauliniennes, p. 11, 
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With SauTs oonversibn a supreme boor strack in the 
history of humanity. If, as Kenan justly says, there came 
unth the birth of Jesns the moment when ** the capital event 
in the history of the world was about to be accomplished, the 
revolution whereby the noblest portions of humanity were 
to pass from paganism to a religion foupded on the divine 
unity," * the conversion of Paul was the means whereby God ^ 
took possession of the man who was to be His instrument in 
bringing about this unparalleled revolution. 

The moment had come when the divine covenant, estab- 
lished in Abraham with a single family, was to extend to 
the whole world, and embrace, as God had promised to the 
patriarch, ail the families of the earth. The universalism 
which had presided over the primordial ages of the race, and 
which had given way for a time to the particularism of the 
theocracy, was about to reappear in a more elevated form and 
armed with new powers, capable of subduing the Gentile 
world. But there was needed an exceptional agent for this 
extraordinary work. The appearing of Jesus had paved the 
way for it, but had not yet been able to accomplishr it The 
twelve Palestinian apostles were not fitted for such a task. 
We have found, in studying Paul's origin and character, that 
he was the man specially designed and prepared beforehand. 
And unless we are to regard the work which he accomplished, 
which Benan caUs '' the capital event in the history of the 
world," as accidental, we must consider the act whereby he 
was enrolled in the service of Christ, and called to this work, 
as one directly willed of God, and worthy of being eflfected by 
His immediate interposition. Christ Himself, with a strong 
hand and a stretched-out arm, when the hour stinick, laid hold 
of the instrument which the Father had chosen for Hiro. 
These thoughts in their entirety form precisely the contents of 
the preamble to the Epistle which we propose to study (Bom. 
i. 1-5). 

What passed in the soul of Saul during the three days 
which followed this violent disturbance, he himself tells us 
in the beginning of chap. vi. of the Epistle to the Bomans. 
This passage, in which we hear the immediate echo of the 
Damascus experience, answers our question in the two words : 
» VU de J^sus, p. !• 
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A death, and a lesnrrectiGn. The death was that of the self- 
idolatiooB Saul, death to his own lighteonsness, or, what comes 
to the same thing, to the law. Whither had he been led 
by his impetaons zeal for the fulfilling of the law ? To make 
war on God, and to persecute the Messiah and His true 
people 1 Some hidden vice mnst certainly cleave to a self- 
righteousness cultiyated so carefully, and which led him to 
a restdt so monstrous. And that vice he now discerned 
clearly. In wishing to establish his own righteousness, it was 
not God, it was himself whom he had sought to glorify. The 
object of his adoration was his ego, which by his struggles and 
victories he hoped to raise to moral perfection, with the view 
of being able to say in the end : Behold this great Babylon 
which I have built ! The disquietude which had followed him 
on this path, and driven him to a blind and bloody fanaticism, 
was no longer a mystery to him. The truth of that declara- 
tion of Scripture, which he had till now only applied to the 
Gentiles, was palpable in his own case. *' There is not a just 
man, no, not one" (Bom. iii. 10). The great fact of the 
corruption and condemnation of the race, even in the best of 
its representatives, had acquired for him the evidence of a 
personal experience. This was to him that death which he 
afterwards described in the terms : '* I through the law am 
dead to the law " (GaL ii 19). 

But, simultaneously with this death, there was wrought in 
him a resurrection. A justified Saul appeared in the sphere 
of his consciousness in place of the condemned Saul, and by 
the working of the Spirit this Saul became a Tiew creature in 
Christ Such is the forcible expression used by Paul himself 
to designate the radical change which passed within him 
(2 Cor. V. 17). 

Accustomed as he was to the Levitical sacrifices demanded 
by the law for every violation of legal ordinances, Saul had 
no sooner experienced sin within him in all its gravity, and 
with all its consequences of condemnation and death, than he 
must also have felt the need of a more efBcacious expiation 
than that which the blood of animal victims can procure. 
The bloody death of Jesus, who had just manifested Himself 
to him in His glory as the Christ, then presented itself to his 
view in its true light. Instead of seeing in it, as hitherto, 
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the justly-deserved punishment of a false Christ, he recognised 
in it the great expiatory sacrifice offered by God Himself to 
wash away the sin of the world and his own. The portrait 
of the Servant of Jehovah drawn by Isaiah, of that unique 
person oil whom God lays the iniquity of all ... he now 
understood to whom he must apply it Already the interpre- 
tations in the vulgar tongue, whidi accompanied the reading 
of the Old Testament in the synagogues, and which were 
afterwards preserved in our Targvma, referred such passages 
to the Messiah. In Saul's case the veil fell ; the cross was 
transfigured before him into the instrument of the world's 
salvation ; and the resurrection of Jesus, which had become a 
palpable fact since the Lord had appeared to him bodily, was 
henceforth the proclamation made by God Himself of the 
justification of humanity, the monument of the complete 
amnesty offered to our sinful world. " My Hghteous Servant 
8h4ill jvMify many," were the words of Isaiah, after having 
described the resurrection of the Servant of Jehovah as the 
sequel of His voluntary immolation. Saul now contemplated 
with wonder and adoration the fulfilment of this promise, 
the accomplishment of this work. The new righteousness was 
before him as a free gift of God in Jesus Christ. There was 
nothing to be added to it It was enough to accept and rest 
on it in order to possess the blessiug which he had pursued 
through so many labours and sacrifices, peace with God. 

He entered joyfully into the simple part of one accepting, 
believing. Dead and condemned in the death of the Messiah, 
he lived again justified in His risen person. It was on this 
revelation, received during the three days at Damascus, that 
Saul lived till his last breath. 

One can understand how, in this state of soul, and as the 
result of this inward illumination, he regarded the baptism 
in the name of Jesus which Ananias administered to him. 
If in Bom. vi. he has presented this ceremony under the 
image of a death, burial, and resurrection through the partici- 
pation of faith in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus, 
he has, in so expressing himself, only applied to all Christians 
his own experience in his baptism at Damascus. 

To the grace of justification, of which this ceremony was 
to him the assured seal, there was added that of regeneration 

GODET. B BOM. L 
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by the creative operation of the Spirit^ who transformed his 
reconciled heart, and produced a new life within it. AU the 
energy of his love turned to that Christ who had become 
his substitute, guilty, in order to become the author of his 
righteousness, and to the God who had bestowed on him 
this unspeakable gift. Thus there was laid within him the 
principle of a true holiness. What had been impossible for 
him till then, self-emptying and life for God, was at length 
wrought in his at once humble and joyful heart Jesus, who 
had been his substitute on the cross, in order to become his^ 
righteousness, was easily substituted for himself in his heart 
in order to become the object of his Ufa The free obedience 
which he had vainly sought to accomplish under the yoke of 
the law, became in his grateful heart, through the Spirit of 
Christ, a holy reality. And he could henceforth measure the 
full distance between the state of a slave and that of a child 
of God. 

From this experience there could not but spring up a new 
light on the true character of the institutions of the law. 
He had been accustomed to regard the law of Moses as the 
indispensable agent of the world's salvation ; it seemed to him 
destined to become the standard of life for the whole race, 
as it had been for the life of Israel. But now, after the ex- 
perience which he had just made of the powerlesaness of 
this system to justify and sanctify man, the work of Moses 
appeared in all its insufficiency. He still saw in it a peda- 
gogical institution, but one merely temporary. With the 
Messiah, who realized all that he had expected &om the law, 
the end of the Mosaic discipline was reached. ''Ye are 
complete in Christ" (CoL ii 10); what avails henceforth 
what was only the shadow of the dispensation of Christ 
(CoLii 16,17)? 

And who, then, W£is He in whose person and work there 
was thus given to him the fulness of Gkxi's gifts without the 
help of the law ? A mere man ? Said remembers that the 
Jesus who was condemned to death by the Sanhedrim was so 
condemned as a blasphemer, for having declared Himself the 
Son of God. This affirmation had hitherto seemed to him 
the height of impiety and imposture. Kow the same affirma- 
tion, taken with the view of the sovereign majesty of Him 
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whom he beheld on the way to Damascus, stamps this being 
with a divine seal, and makes him bend the knee before His 
sacred person. He no longer sees in the Messiah merely a 
son of David, but the Son of God. 

With this change in his conception of the Christ there is 
connected another not less dedsive change in his conception 
of the Messiah's work. So long as Paul had seen nothing 
more in the Messiah than the son of David, he had under- 
stood His work only as the glorification of Israel, and the 
extension of the discipline of the law to the whole world. 
But from the time that God had revealed to him in the 
person of this son of David according to the flesh (Bom. 
i 2, 3) the appearing of a divine being. His own Son, his 
view of the Messiah's work grew with that of His person. 
The son of David might belong to Israel only ; but the Son of 
God could not have come here below, save to be the Saviour 
and Lord of all that is called man. Were not all human 
distinctions effaced before such a messenger? It is this 
result which Paul himself has indicated in those striking 
words of the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 16) : ''When it 
pleased God, who separated me from my mother's womb and 
called me by •His grace, to reveal His Son in me,^ t?iat I might 
preach Him annong the heathen . . ." His Son, the heathen : 
these two notions were necessarily correlative I The revelation 
of the one must accompany that of the other. This relation 
between the divinity of Christ and the universality of His king- 
dom is the key to the preamble of the Epistle to the Romans. 

The powerlessness of the discipline of the law to save 
man, the freeness of salvation, the end of the Mosaic economy 
through the advent of the Messianic salvation, the divinity of the 
Messiah, the universal destination of His work, — all these ele- 
ments of Paul's new religious conception, of his gospel, to quote 
the phrase twice used in our Epistle (iL 16, xvL 23),^ were thus 

^ Baar and his school have used the phrase t» 99te to set aside the idea of an 
outward revelation in the matter of his conversion. Not only would this in- 
terpretation make Paul contradict himself, as we have shown, but, moreover, it 
mistakes the real bearing of the phrase in me. It denotes not the fact of the 
appearance, but the whole inner process connected with it, and which we have 
sought to reproduce in these pages. The revelaUm <ifthe Son in Paul's heart is 
not identical with His visible appearing ; it was the consequence of it 

' Elsewhere only in 2 Tim. iL S. 
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involved in the very fact of his conversion, and became more 
or less directly disentangled as objects of consciousness in that 
internal evolution which took place under the light of the 
Spirit during the three days following the decisive event. 
What the light of Pentecost had been to the Twelve as the 
sequel of the contemplation of Jesus on the earth, which 
they had enjoyed for three years, that, the illumination of 
those three days following the sudden contemplation of the 
glorified Lord, was to St PauL 

Everything is connected in this masterpiece of grace 
(1 Tim. L 16). Without the external appearance, the pre- 
vious moral process in Paul wotdd have exhausted itself in 
vain efforts, and only resulted in a withering blight And, 
on the contrary, without the preparatory process and the 
spiritual evolution which followed the appearance, it would 
have been with this as with that resurrection of which 
Abraham spoke, Luke xvL 31 : ''If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they believe though one rose from 
the dead." The moral assimilation being wanting, the sight 
even of the Lord would have remained unproductive capital 
both for Paul and the world. 

in. His Apostleship. 

St Paul became an apostle at the same time as a believer. 
The exceptional contemporaneousness of the two facts arose 
from the mode of his conversion. He himself points to 
this feature in 1 Cior. ix. 16, 17. He did not become an 
apostle of Jesus, like the Twelve, after being voluntarily 
attached to Him by faith, and in consequence of a freely- 
accepted calL He was taken suddenly from a state of open 
enmity. The divine act whereby he was made a believer 
resulted from the choice by which God had designated him to 
the apostleship. 

The apostleship of St Paul lasted from twenty-eight to 
thirty years ; and as we have seen that Paul had probably 
reached his thirtieth year at the time of his conversion, it 
follows that this radical crisis must have divided his life into 
two nearly equal parts of twenty-eight to thirty years each. 

Paul's apostolic career embraces three periods : the first is 
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a time of preparation; it lasted about mvm years. The 
second is the period of his active apostleship, or his three 
great missionary journeys ; it covers a space of fourteen years. 
The third is the time of his imprisonments. It includes the 
two years of his imprisonment at Gesarea, and the two of his 
captivity at Some, with the half-year's voyage which separated 
the two periods ; perhaps there should be added to these fov,r 
or five years a last time of liberty, extending to one or two 
years, closing with a last imprisonment Anyhow, the limit 
of this third period is the martyrdom which Paul underwent 
at Bome, after those five or seven years of final labour. 



An apostle by right, firom the days following the crisis at 
Damascus, Paul did not enter on the full exercise of his 
commission all at once, but gradually. His call referred 
specially to the conversion of the Gentiles. The tenor of the 
message which the Lord had addressed to him by the mouth 
of Ananias was this : '' Thou shalt bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and their kings, and the children of Israel" (Acts 
ix. 15). This last particular was designedly placed at the 
dose. The Jews, without being excluded from Paul's work, 
were not the first object of his mission. ' 

In point of fact, it was with Israel that he must commence 
his work, and the evangelization of the Jews continued with 
him to the end to be the necessary transition to that of the 
Gentiles. In every Gentile city where Paul opens a mission, 
he begins with preaching the gospel to the Jews in the syna- 
gogua There he meets with the proselytes from among the 
Gentiles, and these form the bridge by which he reaches the 
purely Gentile population. Thus there is repeated on a small 
scale, at every step of his career, the course taken on a grand 
scale by the preaching of the gospel over the world. In the 
outset, as the historical foundation of the work of Christianiza- 
tion, we have the foundation of the Church in Israel by the 
labours of Peter at Jerusalem and in Palestine, — such is the 
subject of the first part of the Acts (i.-xii) ; then, like a house 
built on this foundation, we have the establishment of the 
church among the Gentiles by Paul's labours, — such is the 
subject of the second part of the Acts (xiiL-xxviii). 
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Kotwithstanding this^ Banr has alleged that the coarse 
ascribed to Paul by the author of the Acts, in describing his 
foundations among the Gentiles, is historically inadmissible, 
because it speaks of exaggerated pains taken to conciliate the 
Jews, such as were very improbable on the part of a man 
like St PauL^ But the account in the Acts is fully confirmed 
on this point by Paul's own declarations (Rom. i 16, iL 9, 10). 
In these passages the apostle says, when speaking of the two 
great facts, salyation in Christ and final judgment : '' To the 
Jews ji/r^r He thus himself recognises the right of priority 
which belongs to them in virtue of their special calling, and 
of the theocratic preparation which they had enjoyed. From 
the first to the last day of his labours, Paul ceased not to 
pay homage in word and deed to the prerogative of Israel 

There is nothing wonderful, therefore, in the fact related in 
the Acts (x. 20), that Paul began immediately to preach in 
the Jewish synagogues of Damascua Thence he soon ex- 
tended his kbours to the surrounding regions of Arabia. 
According to Gal L 17, 18, he consecrated three whole years 
to tiiose remote lands. The Acts sum up this period in the 
vague phrase "many days" (ix. 23). For the apostle it 
doubtless formed a time of mental concentration and personal 
communion with the Lord, which may be compared with the 
years which the apostles passed with their Master during His 
earthly ministry. But we are fieir from seeing in this sojourn 
a time of external inactivity. The relation between Paul's 
words, GaL i. 16, and the following verses, does not permit us 
to doubt that Paul also consecrated these years to preaching. 
The whole first chapter of the Epistle to the Gralatians rests 
on the idea that Paul did not wait to begin preaching the 
gospel till he had conferred on the subject with the apostles 
at Jerusalem, and received their instructions. On the con- 
trary, he had already entered on his missionary career when 
for the first time he met with Peter. 

After his work in Arabia, Paul returned to Damascus, where 
his activity excited the fury of the Jews to the highest pitch. 
The city was at that time under the power of Aretas, king of 
Arabia. We do not know the circumstances which had with- 
drawn it for the time &om the Boman dominion, nor how 

I Pau/ttf, 2d ecL I. pp. 868, 869. 
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many years this singular state of things lasted. These are 
interesting archaeological questions which have not yet found 
their entire solution. Nevertheless, the fact of the temporary 
possession of Damascus by King Aretas or Hareth at this very 
time cannot be called in question, even apart from the history 
of the Acts.* 

At the dose of this first period of evangelization, Paul felt 
the need of making the personal acquaintance of Peter. With 
this view he repaired to Jerusalem. He stayed with him 
fifteen days. It was not that Paul needed to learn the gospel 
in the school of this apostle. If such had been his object, he 
would not have delayed three whole years to come seeking 
this instruction. But we can easily understand how im- 
portant it was for him at length to confer with the principal 
witness of the earthly life of Jesus, though he knew that he 
had received from the Lord Himself the knowledge of the 
gospel (Gal i 11, 12). What interest must he have felt in 
the authentic and detailed account of the facts of the ministry 
of Jesus, an account which he could not obtain with certainty 
except from such lips ! Witness the facts which he recites in 
1 Cor. XV., and the sayings of our Lord which he quotes here 
and there in his Epistles and discourses (comp. 1 Cor. viL 10 ; 
Acts XX. 35). 

For two weeks, then, Paul conferred with the apostles 
(Acts ix. 27, 28) ; the indefinite phrase: the apostles, used in 
the Acts, denotes, according to the more precise account given 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter and James. Paul's 
intention was to remain some time at Jerusalem ; for, notwith- 
standing the risk which he ran, it seemed to him that the 
testimony of the former persecutor would produce more efiect 
here than anywhere else. But God would not have the in- 
strument which He had prepared so carefully for the salvation 
of the Gentiles to be violently broken by the rage of the Jews, 
and to share the lot of the dauntless Stephen. A vision of 
the Lord, which Paul had in the temple, warned him to leave 
the city immediately (Acts xxii 17 et seq.). The apostles 
conducted him to the coast at Cesarea. Thence he repaired — 

^ The fact 18 established by the intexruption of the Roman coina of Damaacns 
under Caligola and Clandina, and by the existence of a coin of this city stamped 
" of Aretas the Philhellene ** (see Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 175). 
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the history in the Acts does not say how (ix. 30), but from 
GaL L 21 we should conclude that it was by land — ^to Syria, 
and thence to Tarsus, his native city ; and there, in the midst 
of his family, he awaited new directions from the Lord. 

He did not wait in vain. After the martyrdom of Stephen, 
a number of believers from Jerusalem, from among the Greek- 
speaking Jews (fhe SeUenists), fleeing from the persecution 
which raged in Palestine, had emigrated to Antioch, the capital 
of Syria. In their missionary zeal they had overstepped the 
limit which had been hitherto observed by the preachers of 
the gospel, and addressed themselves to the Greek population.^ 
It was the first time that Christian effort made way for itself 
among Gentiles properly so called. Divine grace accompanied 
the decisive step. A numerous and lively church, in which 
a majority of Greek converts were associated with Christians 
of Jewish origin, arose in the capital of Syria. In the account 
given of the founding of this important church by the author of 
the Acts (xi. 20-24), there is a charm, a fascination, a freshness, 
which are to be found only in pictures drawn from nature. 

The apostles and the church of Jerusalem, taken by surprise, 
sent Barnabas to the spot to examine more closely this un- 
precedented movement, and give needed direction. Then 
Barnabas, remembering Saul, whom he had previously intro- 
duced to the apostles at Jerusalem, went in search of him to 
Tarsus, and brought him to this field of action, worthy as it 
was of such a labourer. Between the (fhurch of Antioch and 
Paul the apostle there was formed from that hour a dose 
union, the magnificent fruit of which was the evangelization of 
the world. 

After labouring together for a whole year at Antioch, 
Barnabas and Saul were sent to Jerusalem to cany aid to the 
poor believers of that city. This journey, which coincided 
with the death of the last representative of the national 
sovereignty of Israel, Herod Agrippa (Acts xii), certainly took 
place in the year 44 ; for this is the date assigned by the 

^ The received reading : to the HeUenUta, absolntely falsifies the meaning of 
the passage (Acts zi 20). It has already been corrected in onr translations 
(Fr. . . . English Orecians, should be Oreeks) ; the reading should be : to the 
HeUeneSf according to the oldest manuscripts {SituiUicuB, Alexandrinua, etc.)* 
and according to the context, which imperatiyely demands the mention of a fact 
of a wholly new character. 
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detailed account of Josephus to the death of this sovereign. 
It was also about this time, under Claudius, that the great 
famine took place with which this journey was connected, 
according to the Acts. Thus we have here one of the surest 
dates in the life of St PauL ISo doubt this journey to 
Jerusalem is not mentioned in the first chapter of Galatians 
among the sojourns made by the apostle in the capital which 
took place shortly after his conversion, and to explain this 
omission some have thought it necessary to suppose that 
Barnabas arrived alone at Jerusalem, while Paul stayed by the 
way. The text of the Acts is not favourable to this explana- 
tion (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25). The reason of Paul's silence about 
this journey is simpler, for the context of QbL L, rightly 
understood, does not at aU demand, as has been imagined, the 
enumeration of all the apostle's journeys to Jerusalem in 
those early times. It was enough for his purpose to remind 
his readers that his Jlrst meeting with the apostles had not 
taken place till long after he had begun his preaching of the 
gospel And this object was fully gained by stating the date 
of his Jird stay at Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion. 
And if he also mentions a later journey (chap. iL), the fact 
does not show that it was the second journey absolutely 
speaking. He speaks of this new journey (tiie third in reality), 
only because it had an altogether peculiar importance in tJie 
question which formed the object of his letter to the churches 
of Galatia 

IL 

The second part of the apostle's career includes his three 
great missionary journeys, with the visits to Jerusalem which 
separate them. With these journeys there is connected the 
composition of Paul's most important letters. The fourteen 
years embraced in this period must, from what has been said 
above, be reckoned from the year 44 (the date of Herod 
Agrippa's death) or a little later. Thus the end of the national 
loyal house of Israel coincided with the beginning of the 
mission to the Gentiles. Theocratic particularism beheld the 
advent of Christian universaUsm. 

Paul's three missionary journeys have their common point 
of departure in Antioch. This capital of Syria was the cradle 
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of the mission to the Gentiles, as Jerusalem had been 
that of the mission to IsraeL After each of his journeys 
Paul takes care to clasp by a journey to Jerusalem the 
bond which should unite those two works among Gentiles 
and Jews. So deeply did he himself feel the necessity of 
binding the churches which he founded in Grentile lands to 
the primitive apostolic church, that he went the length of 
saying : " lest by any means I should run, or had run, in 
vain" (GaL iL 2). 

The first journey was made with Barnabas. It did not 
embrace any very considerable geographical space ; it extended 
only to the island of Cyprus, and the provinces of Asia Minor 
situated to the north of that island. The chief importance of 
this journey lies in the missionary principle which it in- 
augurates in the history of the world. It is to be observed 
that it is from this time Saul begins to bear the name of Paul 
(Acts xiii 9). It has been supposed that this change was a 
m^rk of respect paid to the proconsul Sergius Paulus, con- 
verted in Cyprus, the first-fruits of the mission to the Gentiles* 
But Paul had nothing of the courtier about him. Others have 
found in the name an allusion to the spirit of humility — either 
to his small stature, or to the last place occupied by him 
among the apostles (iravXo^, in the sense of the Latin patdus, 
pavlviua, the littk). This is ingenious, but far-fetched. The 
true explanation is probably the following: Jews travelling 
in a foreign country liked to assume a Greek or Eoman name, 
and readily chose the one whose sound came nearest to their 
Hebrew nama A Jesus became a Jason, a Josefph a Regesippas, 
a Dosthai a Dosith&us, an Eliahim an Alkimos. So, no doubt, 
Saul became PauL 

Two questions arise in connection with those churches of 
southern Asia Minor founded in the course of the first journey. 
Are we, with some writers (Niemeyer, Thiersch, Hausrath, 
Kenan in SaivU Paul, pp. 51 and 52), to regard these churches 
as the same which Paul afterwards designates by the name of 
churches of Galatia, and to which he wrote the Epistle to the 
Gaiatians (GaL L 2 ; 1 Cor. xvL 2) ? It is certain that the 
southern districts of Asia Minor, Lycaonia, Pisidia, etc., which 
were the principal theatre of this first journey, belonged at that 
time, administratively speaking (with the exception of Pam- 
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phylia), to the Boman province of Galatia. This name, which 
had originally designated the northern countries of Asia Minor, 
separated from the Black Sea by the narrow province of 
Paphlagonia, had been extended by the Bomans a short time 
previously to the districts situated more to the south, and 
consequently to the territories visited by Paul and Bamabaa 
And as it cannot be denied that Paul sometimes uses official 
names, he might have done so also in the passages referred to. 
This question has some importance, first with a view to 
determining the date of the Epistle to the Oalatians, and then 
in relation to other questions depending on it According to 
our view, the opinion which has just been mentioned falls to 
the ground before insurmountable difficulties. 

1. The name Galatia is nowhere applied in Acts xiii. and 
xiv. to the theatre of the first mission. It does not appear till 
later, in the account of the second mission, and only after 
Luke has spoken of the visit made by Paul and Silas to the 
churches founded on, occasion of the first (xvi 5). When 
Luke names Phrygia and OakUia in ver. 6, it is unquestionable 
that he is referring to different provinces from those in which 
lay the churches founded during the first journey, and which 
are mentioned w. 1-5. 

2. In 1 Pet L 1, Galatia is placed between Pontus and 
Cappadocia, a fact which forbids us to apply the term to 
regions which are altogether southern. 

3. But the most decisive reason is this : Paul reminds the 
Galatians (iv. 13) that it was sickness which forced him to 
stay among them, and which thus led to the founding of their 
churches. How is it possible to apply this description to 
Paul's first mission, which was expressly undertaken with the 
view of evangelizing the countries of Asia, whither he repaired 
with Barnabas ? 

From all this it follows that Paul and Luke used the term 
Galatia in its original and popular ^ sense ; that the apostle 
did not visit the country thus designated till the beginning of 
his second journey, and that, consequently, the Epistle to the 
Galatians was not written, as Hausrath thinks, in the course 
of the second journey, but during the third, since this Epistle 

^ "The inscriptions," says Renan himself, "prove that the old names 
remained *' (p. 50). 
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assumes that iuH> sojoams in Galatia had taken place pre- 
viously to its composition,^ 

A second much more important question arises when we 
inquire what exactly was the theoretic teaching and the 
missionary practice of Paul at this period. Since Buckert's 
time, many theologians, Beuss, Sabatier, Hausrath, Klopper, 
etc., think that Paul had not yet risen to the idea of the 
abrogation of the law by the gospel^ Hausrath even alleges 
that the object which Paul and Barnabas had in Asia Minor 
was not at all to convert the Gentiles — ^were there not enough 
of them, says he, in Syria and Cilicia ? — ^but that their simple 
object was to announce the advent of the Messiah to the 
Jewish communities which had spread to the interior. He 
holds that it was the unexpected opposition which their 
preaching met with on the part of the Jews, which led the 
two missionaries to address themselves to the Gentiles, and to 
suppress in their interest the rite of circumcision. To prove 
this view of the apostle's teaching in those earliest times, there 
are alleged : (1) the fact of the circumcision of Timothy at 
this very date (Acts xvi 3) ; (2) these words in GaL v. 11 : 
"TSI yet preach circumcision, why do I yet sufifer persecution ? 
Then is the offence of the cross ceased ; " (3) the words, 2 Cor. 
v. 16 : "Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we Him no morey * 

Let us first examine the view of Hausrath. Is it credible 
that the church of Antioch, itself composed chiefly of Chris- 
tians of Greek origin and uncircumcised (comp. the very 
emphatic account of this fact, Acts xi 20 et seq.), would have 
dreamt of drawing the limits supposed by this critic to the 
commission given to its messengers ? This would have been 
to deny the principle of its own foundation, the free preaching 
of the gospel to the Greeks. The step tjdten by this church 
was accompanied with very solemn circumstances (a revelation 
of the Holy Spirit, fasting and prayer on the part of the 

^ " Ye know how on account of sickness I preached the gospel onto you at 
th/R first " {wfirtff, the first of two times). 

> Benas, H%$t, de la thiol. chrU. I. 345 et seq. ; Sabatier, UAp6tre PmU, 
pp. 8-6. Renan in Scunt Paul, p. 72, says : " Paul, who in the earUut part <f 
his prfoeking, as it seems, preached circumcision, now declared it useless." 

' Comp. especially Elopper, Das zweyte Sendschreiben an die Oemeinde eu 
Korinth, pp. 286-297. 
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whole church, an express consecration by the laying on of 
hands, Acts xiii. 1 et seq.). Why all this, if there had not 
been the consciousness that they were doing a work excep- 
tionally important and in certain respects new ? And instead 
of being a step in advance, this work would be in reality, on 
the view before us, a retrograde step as compared with what 
had already taken place at Antioch itself ! The study of the 
general course of the history of the Acts, and of the progress 
which it is meant to prove, forces us to the conclusion that 
things had come to a decisive moment The church under- 
took for the first time, and with a full consciousness of the 
gravity of its procedure, the conquest of the Gentile world. 

The question, what at that time was the apostle's view in 
regard to the abrogation of the law, presents two aspects, 
which it is important to study separately. What did he 
think of subjecting the Gentiles to the institutions of the 
law ? and did he still hold its validity for believing Jews ? 

According to GaL L 16, he knew positively from the first 
day that if God had revealed Hia Son to him in so extra- 
ordinary a way, it was " that he might proclaim Him among 
the Gentiles." This conviction did not follow his conversion ; 
it accompanied it. Why should the Lord have called a new 
apostle, in a way so direct and independent of the Twelve, if 
it had not been with a view to a new work destined to com- 
plete theirs ? It is with a deliberate purpose that Paul, in 
the words quoted, does not say the Christ, but Eis Son. This 
latter expression is tacitly contrasted with the name Son of 
David, which designates the Messiah only in His particuliur 
relation to the Jewish people. 

Kow it cannot be admitted that Paul, knowing his mission 
to be destined to the Gentiles, would have commenced it with 
the idea of subjecting them to the discipline of the law, and 
that it was not till later that he modified this point of view. 
According to GaL L 1 and 11—19, the gospel which he now 
preaches was taught him by the revelation of Jesm Christ, and 
without human interposition. And when did this revelation 
take place ? Ver. 15 tells us clearly: " when it pleased God 
to reveal His Son to him," that is to say, at the time of his 
conversion. His mode of preaching the gospel therefore dates 
from that point, and we cannot hold, without contradicting his 
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own testimony, that any essential modification took place in 
the contents of his preaching between the days following his 
conversion and the time when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Gralatians. Such a supposition, especially when an Epistle is 
in question in which he directly opposes the subjection of the 
Gentiles to circumcision, would imply a reticence unworthy of 
his character. He must have said : It is true, indeed, that at 
the first I did not think and preach on this point as I do 
now ; but I afterwards changed my view. Facts on all sides 
confirm the declaration of the apostle. How, if during the 
first period of his apostleship he had circumcised the Gentile 
converts, could he have taken Titus uncireumcised to Jeru- 
salem ? How could the emissaries who had come from that 
city to Antioch have foimd a whole multitude of believers on 
whom they sought to impose circumcision ? How would the 
Christians of CUicia, who imdoubtedly owed their entrance 
into the church to Paul's labours during his stay at Tarsus, 
have still needed to be reassured by the apostles in opposition 
to those who wished to subject them to circumcision (Acts 
XV. 23, 24) ? Peter in the house of Cornelius does not think 
of imposing this rite (Acts x. and xL) ; and Paul, we are to 
suppose, was less advanced than his colleague, and still less 
• so than the evangelists who founded the church of Antioch ! 
It is more difficult to ascertain precisely what Paul thought 
at the beginning of his apostleship as to the abolition or 
maintenance of the Mosaic law for believing Jews. BationaUy 
speaking, it is far from probable that so consequent a thinker 
as St Paul, after the crushing experience which he had just 
had of the powerlessness of the law either to justify or sanctify 
man, was not led to the conviction of the uselessness of legal 
ordinances for the salvation not only of Gentiles, but of Jews. 
This logical conclusion is confirmed by an express declaration 
of the apostle. In the Epistle to tiie Galatians, il 18-20, 
there are foimd the words : " I through the law am dead to the 
law, that I might live imto God ; I am crucified with Christ" 
If it was through the law that he died to the law, this inner 
crisis cannot have taken place till the dose of his life under 
the law. It was therefore in the very hour when the law 
finished its office as a schoolmaster to bring him to Christ, 
that this law lost its religious value for his conscience, and 
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that, &eed from its yoke, he began to live really unto God in- 
the faith of Christ cnicifiecL This saying, the utterance of his 
inmost consciousness, supposes no interval between the time 
of his personal breaking with the law (a death) and the begin* 
ning of his new life. His inward emancipation was therefore 
one of the elements of his conversion.^ It seems to be thought 
that the idea of the abrogation of the law was, at the time of 
Saul's conversion, a quite unheard-of notion. But what then 
had been the cause of Stephen's death ? He had been heard 
to say " that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy this temple and 
change the institutions which Moses had delivered" (Acts 
VL 13, 14). Among the accusers of Stephen who repeated 
such sayings, Saul himself was one. Stephen, the Hellenist, 
had thus reached before Paul's conversion the idea of the 
abolition of the law which very naturally connected itself with 
the fact of the destruction of the temple, announced, as was 
notorious, by Jesus. Many prophetic sayings must have long 
before prepared thoughtful minds for this result.* Certain of 
the Lord's declarations also implied it more or less directly.* 
And now by a divine irony Saul the executioner was called to 
assert and realize the programme traced by his victim I 

The gradual manner in which the Twelve had insensibly 
passed fiX)m the bondage of the law to the personal school of 
Christ, had not prepared them so completely for such a revolu- 
tion. And now is the time for indicating the true difference 
which separated them from Paul, one of the most difficult of 
questions. They could not fail to expect as well as Stephen 
and Paul, in virtue of the declarations already quoted, the 
abrogation of the institutions of the law. But they had not 
perceived in the cross, as Paul did (GaL ii. 19, 20), the 
principle of this emancipation. They expected some external 
event which would be the signal of this aboUtion, as well as 
of the passage from the present to the future economy ; the 
glorious appearing of Christ, for example, which would be as 
it were the miraculous counterpart of the Sinaitic promulga- 
tion of the law. From this point of view it is easy to explain 
their expectant attitude as they considered the progress of 

' The same result is reached by analysmg the passage Phil. iu. 4-8. 
' Jer. zzxi. 81 et seq.; Mai. L 11, etc. 
• Mark iL 18, vii 16, 16, ziii. 1, 2, eta 
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Paul's work On the other hand, we can understand why he, 
notwithstanding his already formed personal conviction, did 
not feel himself called to insist on the practical application of 
the truth which he had come to possess in so extraordinary a 
way. The Twelve were the recognised and titled heads of 
the church so long as this remained almost wholly the Judeo- 
Christian church founded by them. Paul understood the 
duty of accommodating his step to theirs. So he did at 
Jerusalem in the great council of which we are about to 
speak, when he accepted the compromise which guarded the 
liberty of the Gentiles, but supported the observances of the 
law for Christians who had come from Judaism. And later 
still, when he had founded his own churches in the Gentile 
world, he did not cease to take account with religious respect 
of Judeo-Christian scruples relating to the Mosaic law. But 
it was with him a matter of charity, as he has explained 
1 Cor. ix. 19-22; and this wise mode of action does not 
authorize the supposition that at any time after Us conversion 
his teaching was contrary to the principle so exactly and 
logically expressed by him : " Christ is the end of the law " 
(Bom. X. 4). 

The circumcision of Timothy in Paul's second journey, far 
from betraying any hesitation in his mind on this point, is 
wholly in favour of our view. Indeed, Paul did not decide 
on this step, because he still regarded circumcision as obliga- 
tory on believing Jews. The point in question was not 
Timothy's salvation, but the influence which this young 
Christian might exercise on the Jews who surrounded him : 
" Paul took and circumcised him," says the narrative, " because 
of the Jews who were in those regions." If this act had been 
dictated by a strictly religious scruple, Paul must have 
carried it out much earlier, at the time of Timothy's baptism. 
The latter, indeed, was already a Christian when Paul arrived 
at Lystra the second time and circumcised him. {" There was 
there a disciple,'* we read in Acts xvi. 1.) At the beginning 
of the second journey, Timothy was therefore a believer and a 
member of the church, though not circumcised. This fact is 
decisiva It was precisely because the legal observance had 
become in Paul's estimation a matter religiously indifferent, 
that he could act in this respect with entire liberty, and put 
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himself, if he thought good, '^ ander the law mth those who 
were under the law, that he might gain the more." ^ Such 
was the course he followed on this occasion. 

The words, GaL v. 11 : "Id yet preach circumcision, why- 
do I yet suffer persecution t " on which Beuss mainly supports 
his view, do not warrant the conclusion drawn from them 
by means of a false interpretatioiu Paul is supposed to be 
alluding to a calumnious imputation made by his adversaries, 
who, it is said, led the Galatians to believe that previously, 
and elsewhere than among them, Paul had been quite ready to 
impose circumcision on his Gentile converts. Paul, according 
to the view in question, is replying to this charge, that if to 
the present hour he yet upheld circumcision, as he had really 
done in the earliest days after his conversion, the Jews would 
not continue to persecute him as they were still doing. But 
the reasoning of Paul, thus understood, would assume a fact 
notoriously false, namely, that he had only begun to be perse- 
cuted by the Jews after he had ceased to make the obligatori- 
ness of circumcision one of the elements of his preaching of 
the gospeL Now it is beyond dispute that persecution broke 
out against Paul immediately after his conversion, and even at 
Damascus. It was the same at Jerusalem soon after.' It is 
therefore absolutely impossible that Paul could have thought 
for a single instant of explaining the persecutions to which he 
was subjected by the Jews, by the fact that he had ceccsed at 
a given point of his ministry to preach circumcision, till then 
imposed by him. Besides, if Paul had really been accused in 
Galatia of having acted and taught there differently from what 
he had done previously and everywhere else, he could not 
have confined himself to replying thus in passing, and by a 
simple allusion thrown in at the end of his letter, to so serious 
a chaige. He must have explained himself on this main point 
in the beginning in chap. L and ii., where he treats of all the 
questions relating to his person and apostleship. 

We therefore regard the proposed interpretation as inadmis- 

^ 1 Cor. iz. 19-22. — ^The situation was evidently quite different when it was 
attempted to constrcun him to circumcise Titus at Jerusalem. Here the ques- 
tion o( principle was at stake. In this position there could he no question of 
concession. 

s Acts ix. 28-29. 

G0D£r. £0M. I, 
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eible. The cbange of which the apostle speaks is not one 
which had taken place in his system of preaching ; it is a 
change which he might freely introdace into it now if he 
wished, and one by which he would immediately cause the 
persecution to which he was subjected to cease. '' K I would 
consent to join to my preaching of the gospel that of circum- 
cision, for which I was fanatically zealous during the time of 
my Pharisaism, the persecution with which the Jews assail 
me would instantly cease. Thereby the offence of the cross 
would no longer exist in their minds. Transformed into an 
auxiliary of Judaism, the cross itself would be tolerated and 
even applauded by my adversaries.** What does this signify ? 
The apostle means, that if he consented to impose circumcision 
on those of the Gentiles whom he converted by the preaching 
of the cross, the Jews would immediately applaud his mission. 
For his conquests in Gentile lands would thus become the 
conquests of Judaism itself. In fact, it would please the Jews 
mightily to see multitudes of heathen entering the church on 
condition that all thuse new entrants by baptism became at 
the same time members of the Israelitish people by circum- 
cision. On this understanding it would be the Jewish people 
who would really profit by Paul's mission ; it would become 
nothing more than the conquest of the world by Israel and for 
IsraeL The words of Paul which we are explaining are set in 
their true light by others which we read in the following 
chapter (GaL vi. 12) : ** As many as desire to make a fair show 
in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised, only lest 
they should suffer persecution for the cross of Christ" Certain 
preachers therefore, Paul's rivals in Galatia, were using exactly 
the cowardly expedient which Paul here rejects, in order to 
escape persecution from the Jews. To the preaching of the 
cross to the Gentiles they added the obligatoriness of circum- 
cision, and the Jews easily tolerated the former in considera- 
tion of the advantage which they derived from the latter. 
This anti-Christian estimate was probably that of those 
intriguers at Jerusalem whom Paul calls, GaL iL, false brethren 
unawares brougJU in. Christianity, with its power of expan- 
sion, became in their eyes an excellent instrument for the 
propagation of Judaism. So we find still at the present day 
many liberalised Jews applauding the work of the Christian 
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church in the heathen world. They consider Christianity to 
be the providential means for propagating Israelitish mono- 
theism, as pairing the way for the moral reign of Judaism 
throughout the whole world And they wait with folded arms 
till toe shall have put the world under their feet. The differ- 
ence between them and St. Paul's adversaries is merely that 
the latter allowed themselves to act so because of the theo- 
cratic promises^ while modem Jews do so in name of the 
certain triumph to be achieved by their purely rational 
religion. 

Thus the words of Paul, rightly understood, do not in the 
least imply a change which had come over his teaching in 
r^aid to the maintenance of circumcision and the law. 

As to the passage 2 Cor. v. 16, we have already seen that 
the phrase : knowing Christ no more after the flesh, does not at 
all refei! to a new view posterior to his conversion, but describes 
the ti'ansformation which had passed over his conception of 
the Messiah in that very hour. 

We are now at the important event of the comuyil of Jerur 
BcUem, which stands between the first and second journey. 

Subsequently to their mission to Cyprus and Asia Minor, 
which probably lasted some years, Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Antioch, and there resumed their evangelical work. But 
this peaceful activity was suddenly disturbed by the arrival 
of certain persons from Jerusalem. These declared to the 
believing Gentiles that salvation would not be assured to them 
in Christ unless they became members of the Israelitish 
people by circumcision. To understand so strange an allega- 
tion, we must transport ourselves to the time when it was 
given forth. To whom had the Messianic promises been 
addressed? To the Jewish people, and to them alone. 
Therefore the members of this people alone had the right to 
appropriate them ; and if the Grentiles wished to share them, 
the only way open to them was to become Jews. The reason- 
ing seemed faultless. On the ether hand, Paul understood 
well that it cut short the evangelization of the Gentile world, 
which would never be made Christian if in order to become 
80 it was first necessary to be incorporated with the Jewish 
nation. But more than all else, the argument appeared to 
lioi to be radically vicious, becaus^ the patriarchal promises. 
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though addressed to the Jews, had a much wider range, and 
really concerned the whole world. 

Banr asserted that those who maintained the particniaristio 
doctrine at Antioch represented the opinion of the Twelve, 
and Benan has made himself the champion of this view in 
France. Baur acknowledges that the narrative of the Acts 
excludes, it is true, such a supposition. For this book 
expressly ascribes the lofty pretensions in question to a retro- 
grade party, composed of former Pharisees (Acts xv. 1-5), and 
puts into the mouth of the apostles the positive disavowal 
of such conduct But the German critic boldly solves this 
difficulty, by saying that the author of the Acts has, as a result 
of reflection, falsified the history with the view of disguising 
the conflict which existed between Paul and the Twelve, and 
of making the later church believe that these personages had 
lived on the best understanding. What reason can Baur 
allege in support of this severe judgment passed on the author 
of the Acts ? He rests it on the account of the same event 
given by Paul himself in the beginning of Oal. iL, and seeks 
to prove that this account is incompatible with that given in 
the Acts. As the question is of capital importance in relation 
to the beginnings of Christianity, and even for the solution of 
certain critical questions relative to the Epistle to the Bomans, 
we must study it here more closely. We begin with the 
account of Paul in Galatians ; we shall afterwards compare it 
with that of the Acts. 

According to the former (6aL ii.), in consequence of the 
dispute which arose at Antioch, Paul, acting under guidance 
from on high, determined to go and have the question of the 
circumcision of the Grentiles decided at Jerusalem by the 
apostles (ver. 1). "A proof," observes Beuss, " that Paul was 
not afraid of being contradicted by the heads of the mother 
church."^ This observation seems to us to proceed on a 
sounder psychology than that of Benan, who asserts, on the 
contrary, that at Antioch " there was a distrust of the mother 
church." It was in the same spirit of confidence that Paul 
resolved to take with him to Jerusalem a young Gentile 
convert named Titus. The presence of this uncircumcised 
member in the church assemblies was meant to assert 

1 Hi$L d€ la thioL dirU. II. p. 810. 
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triumphantly the principle of liberty. This bold step would 
have been imprudence itself, if, as Benan asserts, the church 
of Jerusalem had been " hesitating, or favourable to the most 
retrograde party." 

Paul afterwards (ver. 2) speaks of a conference which he 
had with the persons of most repute in the apostolic church, 
— these were, as we learn from the sequel, Peter and John 
the apostles, and James the Lord's brother, the head of the 
council of elders at Jerusalem; Paul explained to them in 
detail (aveOi/irfv) the gospel as he preached it among the 
Grentiles, free from the enforcement of circumcision and legal 
ceremonies generally. He completes the account, ver. 6, by 
subjoining tliat his three interlocutors found nothing to add to 
his mode of teaching (ovSkv irpoaaveOevro). In Qreek, the 
relation between* this term added and that which precedes 
(communiecUed) is obvious at a glance. Paul's teaching 
appeared to them perfectly sufficient Paul interrupts himself 
at ver, 3, to mention in passing a corroborative and significant 
fact. The false brethren "brought in, maintained that Titus 
should not be admitted to the church without being circum- 
cised. In other circumstances, Paul, in accordance with his 
principle of absolute liberty in regard to external rites (1 Cor. 
ix. 20), might have yielded to such a demand. But in this 
case he refused ; for the question of principle being involved, 
it was impossible for him to give way. Titus was admitted 
as an uncircumcised member. True, Kenan draws from the 
same text an entirely opposite conclusion. According to him, 
Paul yielded for the time, and Titus underwent circumcision. 
This interpretation, which was Tertullian's, is founded on a 
reading which has no authorities on its side except the most 
insufficient ; ^ as little can it be maintained in view of the 
context. As to the apostles, they must necessarily have 
supported Paul's refusal, otherwise a rupture would have been 
inevitable. But not only were the bonds betwe'en them not 
broken ; they were, on the contrary, strengthened. Paul's 
apostolic call, with a view to the Gentiles, was expressly 
recogniBed by those three men, the reputed heads of the church 
(vv. 7-9) ; Peter in his turn was unanimously recognised as 

* The omission of •»)f, yer. 5, in the CcMtdbrigkntu^ two Godd. of the old Latin 
tr«nsliition« and in some Fathen» ezcliutTely Greco-Latin authorities^ 
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called of God to direct the evangelization of the Jewa Then 
the five representatives of the whole church gave one another 
the hand offdUmship, thus to seal the unity of the work amid 
the diversity of domains. Would this mutual recognition and 
this ceremony of association have been possible between Paul 
and the Twelve, if the latter had really maintained the doctrine 
of the subjection of the Grentiles to circumcision ? St Paul 
in the Epistle to the Gkdatians (L 8) makes this declaration : 
** Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed I " Now the contents of this preaching of 
the gospel by Paul are also found thus stated in the Epistle 
(vv. 2-4) : " Behold, I say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing." And he would have recog- 
nised, he, Paul, as coming from God equally with his own, the 
apostleship of Peter, and the teaching of Peter (iL 7, 8), of 
Peter preaching circumcision I The result flowing from Paul's 
narrative is not doubtfuL The liberty of the Gentiles in 
respect of circumcision was expressly recognised at Jerusalem 
by the apostles and the church. The narrow Judaizers alone 
persisted in their obstinacy, and formed a minority ever more 
and more hostile to this apostolic course. 

It is less easy to know from Paul's account what was 
agreed on in regard to converts from among the Jews. The 
apostle's entire silence on this point leads us to suppose that 
the question was not once raised. Paul was too prudent to 
demand a premature solution on so delicate a point His 
silence indicates that the old practice, according to which 
Judeo-Christians continued to observe the law, was tacitly 
maintained. 

We pass now to the account given in Acts. Luke does 
not speak of the revelation which determined Paul to submit 
the question to the jurisdiction of the apostles. Natural as it 
is for Paul to mention this biographical detail, the explanation 
of its omission in a history of a more general character is 
equally easy. 

Acts presents the picture of a plenary assembly of the 
church before which the question was discussed, especially by 
Peter and James. This account differs from that of Galatians, 
in which we read only of a private conference. Keus3 does 
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not think that this difference can be explained. But a private 
talk between the leaders of two negotiating parties does not 
exclude a public meeting in which all interested take part. 
After mentioning the exposition which he gave of his teaching, 
without saymg exactly to whom, ver. 2, Paul adds an explana- 
tory remark in the words : " and that privatdy to them which 
were of reputation." ^ By this remark it would seem that he 
desires tacitly to contrast the private conversation which he 
relates with some other and more general assembly which the 
reader might have in his mind while perusing his narrative. 
The conclusion was therefore prepared in the private conver- 
sation, and then solenmly confirmed in the plenary council. 
Luke's narrative is the complement of Paul's. The interest 
of Paul, in his attitude to the Galatians, was to prove the 
recognition of his gospel and apostleship by the very apostles 
who were being opposed to him ; hence the mention of the 
private conference. Luke, wishing to preserve the deeply 
interesting and precious document which emanated from the 
council of Jerusalem, required above all to narrate the latter. 

According to Luke, the speeches of Peter and James con- 
clude alike for the emancipation of the Gentiles. This is 
perfectly in keeping with die attitude ascribed to them by 
St Paul : " they added nothing to my communication." James 
speaks of it in the Acts, at the close of his speech, as a matter 
of course, and about which there is no need of discussion, 
that as to the Christians of Jewish origin, the obligation to 
live conformably to the observances of the law remains as 
before. Now we have just seen that this is exactly what 
follows from Paul's silence on this aspect of the question. 

Finally, in its letter to Gentile believers, the council asks 
them to abstain from three things, meats offered to idols, 
animals that have been strangled, and impurity (vv. 28, 29). 
Is not this demand in contradiction to the words of Paul : 
they added nothing to mef No, for the apostolical letter in 
the Acts immediately adds : " From which things if ye keep 
yourselves, ye shall do weU" The phrase used would have 
been very different if it had been meant to express a condition 
of salvation added to Paul's teaching. The measure which is 

^ A« IB here taken in the same ez^etical aenae aa Bom. iii 22 (to tott). Thia is 
also Baar*a understanding. 
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here called for is so on the ground of the interests of the 
church. 

In fact, this was the price paid for union between the two 
parties of which Christendom was composed. Without the 
two former conditions, the life of Gentile believers continued, 
in the view of Jewish Christians, to be polluted with idolatry, 
and penetrated through and through with malign, and even 
diabolical influences.^ As to the third demand, it figures here 
because impurity was generally considered among the Gentiles 
to be as indifferent, morally speaking, and consequently as 
allowable, as eating and drinking (1 Cor. vL 12-14). And 
we can the better imderstand why licentiousness is specially 
mentioned in this passage, when we remember that the most 
shameless impurities had in a manner their obligatory and 
reUgious part in idolatrous worships.* 

As to the delicate question whether this compromise should 
be merely temporary, or if it had a permanent value in the 
view of the church of Jerusalem, no one even thought of 
suggesting the alternative. They moved as the occasion 
demanded. Every one thought that he had fulfilled his task 
by responding to the necessities of the present situation. 
The really important fact was, that the emancipation of the 
Gentiles from legal observances was irrevocably recognised 
and proclaimed by the Judeo-Christian church. Paul might 
assuredly congratulate himself on such a result For though 
Jewish believers remained still tacitly subject to the Mosaic 
ritual, no positive decision had been passed on the subject, 
and the apostle was too far-seeing not to understand what must 

1 According to certain Jewish theorioB represented by tbe ClemenHne HcmiUts 
(viiL 16), animal food renders man I^Uuth (commcnM/), the table companion 
of demons as well as paganism and its diabolical feasts. Blood in particular, as 
tiie vehicle of souls, must be carefuUy avoided. 

* All that has been said with the view of identifying these three demands laid 
down at Jerusalem with the so-called Noactdan commandments, as weU as the 
conclusions drawn therefrom, — ^for example, the assimilation of the new converts 
to the former Gentile proselytes (see Reuss especiaUy),— has not the slightest 
foundation in the text One is forced, besides, by this parallel to give a distorted 
meaning to the word r^fMui, unchaMy, as if in this decree it denoted marriages 
within certain degrees of relationship which were forbirMen by the law and 
allowed in heathendom. But there is nothing here to warrant us in giving to 
this word so frequently used a difitoent meaning from that which it has through- 
out the whole of the New Testament 
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eventually follow the liberty granted to the Gentiles. Once 
these were set free from the Mosaic discipline, it was thereby 
established that the Messianic salvation was not boond up 
with the institutions of the law. Entrance into the church 
was independent of incorporation with Israel All that Paul 
desired was implicitly contained in this fact Levitical ritual 
thus descended to the rank of a simple national custom. By 
remaining faithful to it, believing Jews kept up their union 
with the rest of the elect people, an indispensable condition of 
the mission to Israel, till the day when God, by a striking 
dispensation, should Himself put an end to the present order 
of things. Paul was too prudent not to content himself with 
such a result, the consequences of which the future could not 
fail to develope. 

The conclusion to which we are thus brought, on this 
important and difScult question, is in its general features at 
one with that which has been recently stated by three men 
of undoubted scientific eminence, Weizsacker, Hamack, and 
even Keim. The first, in his admirable treatise on the church 
of Corinth,^ thus expresses himself on the question: ''The 
apostles remained Jews, and confined themselves to the 
mission among the Jews. But they granted to Gentile 
Christianity so thorough a recognition, that we must conclude 
that their religious life had its centre of gravity no longer in 
the law, but in their faith as such. ... In fact, Paul never 
reckoned the Twelve among his adversaries. He always dis- 
tinguished them expressly from these, both before the conflict, 
by choosing them as arbiters, and after it" (GaL ii). Hamack, 
the man of our day who perhaps best knows the second 
century, thus expressed himself recently: "The apocalyptic 
writings are the last strongholds within which a once power- 
ful party still entrenches itself, whose watchword was : either 
Judeo-Ghristian or Gentile-Christian (the Tubingen school). 
The influence of Judeo - Christianity on the catholic church 
in the course of formation, must henceforth be estimated at 
an almost inappreciable quantity."^ Keim, in a recent work,' 

- Jahrb.JUr deuische Theologie, 1876. 

' Theol LUeratuTzeUung (review of tite publication of the Aflcenaion of 
Iwiah, by Dillmann), 1877. 
' Atta dem Urchrittenihum, I. i)p. 64-81^. 
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demonstratea the general harmony of the Danatiyes ffvea by 
Paul and Lnke, except on one point (the conditions imposed 
on Gentile-Christians in the Acts, which he holds to be a gloss 
added to the original account); and he appreciates almost 
exactly as we do the mntual attitude of Paul and the Twelva 
Impartial science thus returns to the verdict of old Iremeus : 
*' The apostles granted us liberty, us Gentiles, referring us to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; but they themselves con- 
formed piously to the institutions of the law established by 
Moses/' ^ The exposition of Benan, given under Baur's 
influence, is a mere fancy picture. 

Betuming to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas took with them 
Silas, one of the eminent men belonging to the church of 
Jerusalem, who was charged with delivering the reply of the 
council to the churches of Syria and Gilicia.' Soon after- 
wards Paul set out with Silas on his second missionary journey, 
after separating from Barnabas on account of Mark, the cousin 
of the latter (GoL iv. 10). The texts give no ground for 
supposing that this rupture took place on account of any 
difference of view regarding the law, as some critics of a fixed 
idea have recently alleged. Barnabas and Paul had gone 
hand in hand in the conferences at Jerusalem, and the sequel 
will prove that this harmony continued after their separation. 
Paul and Silas together crossed the interior of Asia Minor, 
visiting the churches founded in the course of the first journey. 
Paul's destination now was probably Ephesus, the religious 
and intellectual centre of the most cultivated part of Asia. 
But God had decided otherwise. The country whose hour had 
struck was Greece, not Asia Minor ; Paul imderstood this later. 
The two heralds of the gospel were arrested for some time, by 
an illness of St Paul, in the regions of Galatia. This country, 
watered by the river Halys, was inhabited by the descendants 
of a party of Celts who had passed into Asia after the inroad of 
the Gauls into Italy and Greece, about 280 B.c. This illness 
led to the founding of the churches of Galatia (GaL iv. 14). 

> Adv. Jlcnr, in. 12. 16: Oen^bus quidem (apostoli) Ubere agere permiUebatU, 
coneedsntes nos apirUui wncto; . . . ipai religiose agebant circa dispoeitkmem 
legia qucB eei secundum Moeem, 

' The aiguments of M. Renan {St. Paul, .p. 92) againBt the authenticity of 
this, the oldest document of the church, are too easily refuted to require that 
we ihould examine them in this sketch. 
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When they resumed their journey the two missionaries were 
arrested in the work of preaching by some inward hindrance, 
which prevented them from working anywhera They thus 
found themselves led without premeditation to Troas, on the 
Egean Sea. There the mystery was cleared up. Paul learned 
from a vision that he was to cross the sea, and, beginning with 
Macedonia, enter on the evangelization of Europe. He took 
this decisive step in company with Silas, young Timothy, 
whom he had associated with him in Lycaonia, and, finally, 
the physician Luke, who seems to have been at Troas at that 
very time. This is at least the most natural explanation of 
the form toe which here meets us in the narrative of the Acts 
(xvi 10). The same form ceases, then rea])pears later as the 
author of the narrative is separated from the apostle, or takes 
his place again in his company (xx. 6, xxi. 1 et seq., xxviii. 
1 et seq.). Benan concludes from the passage, xvL 10, with- 
out the least foundation, that Luke was of Macedonian 
extraction. We believe rather (comp. p. 24) that he was a 
native of Antioch. Such also is the tradition found in the 
Clementine JRecognitians and in Eusebius. 

In a short time there were founded in Macedonia the 
churches of Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, and Berea. 
St. Paul was persecuted in all these cities, generally at the 
instigation of the Jews, who represented to the Soman 
authorities that the Christ preached by him was a rival of 
Csesar. Constantly driven forth by this persecution, he 
passed southwards, and at length reached Athens. There 
he gave an account of his doctrine before the Areopagus. 
Thereafter he established himself at Corinth, and during a 
stay of about two years, he founded in the capital of Achaia 
one of his most flourishing churches. We may even conclude 
from the inscription of 2 Corinthians (i 1 : " To the church 
of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are 
in aU Achaia") that numerous Christian communities were 
formed in the country districts round the metropolis. 

After having concluded this important' work, the founding 
of the churches of Greece, Paul went up to Jerusalem. There 
is mention in the Acts of a vow fulfilled before his departure 
from Greece (xviii. 18). By whom? By Aquila, Paul's 
companion? So some commentators have held. But if 
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Aquila is the nearest subject, Paul is the principal subject 
of the clause. Was the religious act called a vow contrary 
to the spirituality of the apostle ? Why should it have been 
so more than a promise or engagement (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 
12-14) ? Anyhow, Acts xxi. shows us how he could find 
himself in a state of life so full of complications that Christian 
charity constrained him to find his way out of it by con- 
cessions of an external nature. From Jerusalem Paul went 
to Antioch, the cradle of the mission to the Glentiles. 

Here we must place an incident, the character of which 
has been not less misrepresented by criticism than that of the 
conferences at Jerusalem. Peter was then beginning his 
missionary tours beyond Palestine ; he had reached Antioclu 
Barnabas, after visiting the Christians of Cyprus along with 
Mark, had also returned to this church. These two men at 
first made no scruple of visiting the Gentile members of the 
church, and eating with them both at private meals (as had 
been done before by Peter at the house of Cornelius) and at 
the love -feasts. This mode of acting was not strictly in 
harmony with the agreement at Jerusalem, according to which 
believers of Jewish origin were understood to keep the Mosaic 
law. Buty following the example of Christ Himself, they 
thought that the moral duty of brotherly communion should, 
in a case of competing claims, carry it over rUiujU observance. 
Peter probably recalled such sayings of Jesus as these : '* Not 
that which goeth into the man defileth the man, but that 
which goeth forth from the man ; " or, '* Have ye not heard 
what David did when he was an hungered, and they that 
were with him . . . ? " (Matt xiL 1—4). Finally, might he 
not apply here the direction which he had received from 
above at the time of his mission to Cornelius (Acts x. 10 et 
seq.) ? As to Barnabas, since his mission in Asia, he must 
have been accustomed to subordinate Levitical prescriptions 
to the duty of communion with the Qentiles. Thus all went 
on to the general satisfaction, when there arrived at Antioch 
some believers of Jerusalem, sent by James. Their mission 
was, not to lay more burdens on the Gentiles, but to examine 
whether the conduct of Judeo-Christians continued true to 
the compromise made at Jerusalem. Now, according to the 
rigorous interpretation of that document, Peter and Barnabas^ 
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both of them Jews by birth, were at fault They were 
therefore energetically recalled to order by the newcomers. 

We know Peter^s character from the Gospel history. He 
allowed himself to be intimidated. Barnabas, whose naturs^ 
easiness of disposition appears in the indulgence he showed 
to his cousin Mark, could not resist the apostle's example. 
Both were carried the length of breaking gradually with the 
Gentile converts. 

Here we have a palpable proof of the insufficiency of the 
compromise adopted by the council of Jerusalem, and can 
imderstand why Paul, while accepting it as a temporary ex- 
pedient (Acts xvi 4), soon let it fall into abeyance.^ This 
agreement, which, while freeing the Gentiles from Mosaic 
observances, still kept Jewish Christians imder the yoke of 
the law, was practicable no doubt in churches exclusively 
Judeo-Ghristian, like that of Jerusalem. But in churches like 
those of Syria, where the two elements were united, the 
rigorous observance of this agreement must result in an 
external separation of the two elements, and the disruption of 
the church. Was this really meant by James, from whom those 
people came ? If it is so, we ought to remember that James 
was the brother of Jesus, but not an apostle; that blood 
relationship to the Lord was not by any means a guarantee 
of infallibility, and that Jesus, though He had appeared to 
James to effect his conversion, had not confided to him the 
direction of the church. He was raised to the head of the 
flock of Jerusalem, — ^nothing more. But it is also possible 
that . the newcomers had gone beyond their instructions. 
Paul instantly measured the bearing of the conduct of his 
two colleagues, and felt the necessity of striking a decisive 
blow. He had gained at Jerusalem the recognition of the 
liberty of the Gentilea The moment seemed to him to have 
arrived for deducing all the practical consequences logically 
flowing from the decision which had been come to, and with- 
out which that decision became illusory. Founding on the 
previous conduct of Peter himself at Antioch, he showed him 
his inconsistency. He who for weeks had eaten with the 
Gentiles and like them, was now for forcing them, unless they 

' This is one of the principal reasonfl for which H. Renan attacks its aulhen* 
tidty. The reason is not a solid one, as onr account shows. 
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chose to break with him, to place themselves under the yoke 
of the law, a result which had certainly not been approved at 
Jerusalem ! Then Paul took advantage of this circumstance 
at last to develope openly the contents of the revelation which 
he had received, to wit, that the abrogation of the law is 
involved in principle in the fact of the cross when rightly 
understood, and that it is vain to wait for another manifesta* 
tion of the divine will on this point : "* I am crucified with 
Christ ; and by that very fact dead to the law and alive unto 
God" (GaL ii. 19, 20). Baur and his school, and Eenan 
with them, think that this conflict proves a contrariety of 
principles between the two apostles. But Paul's words imply 
the very reverse. He accuses Peter of not walking uprigMly, 
according to the truth of the gospel, — that is to say, of being 
carried away by the fear of man. This very rebuke proves that 
Paiil ascribes to Peter a conviction in harmony with his own, 
simply accusing him as he does of being unfaithful to it in 
practica It is the same with Barnabas. For Paul says of 
him, that he was carried away into the same hypocriey. Thus 
the incident related by Paul fully establishes the conclusion 
to which we had come, viz. that Peter did no more than Paul 
regard the observance of the law as a condition of salvation, 
even for the Jews. And it is evidently to draw this lesson 
from it that Paul has related the incident with so much 
detail. For what the disturbers of the Gentile Christian 
churches alleged was precisely the example and authority of 
the Twelve. 

After this conflict the apostle entered on his third journey. 
This time he realized the purpose which he had formed when 
starting on his previous journey, that of settling at Ephesus, 
and carrying the gospel to the heart of the scientific and 
commercial metropolis of Asia Minor. He passed through 
Galatia. He found the churches of this country already dis- 
turbed by the solicitations of some Judaizing emissary, who 
had come no doubt from Antioch, and who by means of 
certain adepts sought to introduce circumcision and the other 
Mosaic rites among the Christians of the country. For the 
time being Paul allayed the storm, and, as Luke says (Acts 
xviiL 23), "he strengthened all the disciples" in Galatia and 
Phrygia. But this very word proves to us how much their 
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minds had been shaken. At Ephesns there awaited him hia 
faithful friends and fellow - workers, Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla ; they had left Corinth with him, and had settled 
in Asia undoubtedly to prepare for him. The two or three 
years which Paul passed at Ephesus fonn the culminating 
point of his apostolical activity. This time was in his life 
the counterpart of Peter^s ministry at Jerusalem after 
Pentecost. The sacred writer himself seems in his narrative 
to have this parallel in view (comp. Acts xix. 11, 12 with 
V. 15, 16). A whole circle of flourishing churches, that very 
circle which is symbolically represented in the apocalyptic 
description by the image of seven golden candlesticks with 
the Lord standing in the midst of them, rises amid those 
idolatrous populations: Ephesus, Miletus, Smyrna, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Golosse, Thyatira, Philadelphia, Sardis, Pergamos, 
and other churches besides, mentioned in the writings of the 
second century. The work of Paul at this period was marked 
by such a display of the power of the Holy Spirit, that at 
the end of those few years paganism felt itself seriously 
threatened in those regions, as is proved by the tumult 
excited by the goldsmith Demetrius. 

But this so fruitful period of missionary activity was at 
the same time the culminating point of his contention with 
his Judaizing adversaries. After his passage through Galatia 
they had redoubled their efforts in those regions. These 
persons, as we have seen, did not oppose the preaching of the 
cross. They even thought it well that Paul should Christianize 
the Oentile world, provided it were to the profit of Mosaism. 
In their view the law was the real end, the gospel the means. 
It was the reversal of the divine plan. Paul rejected the 
scheme with indignation, though it was extremely weU fitted 
to reconcile hostile Jews to the preaching of Christ. Not 
being able to make him bend, they sought to undermine his 
authority. They decried him personally^ representing him as 
a disciple of the apostles, who had subsequently lifted his 
heel against his masters. It is to this charge that Paul 
TepUes in the first two chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Kext, they maintained the permanence of the law. Such is 
the doctrine which Paul overthrows in chap. iii. and iv., by 
showing the temporary and purely preparatory character of 
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the Mosaic dispensation. Finally, they denied that a doctrine 
severed from all law could secure the moral life of its 
adherents. Such . is the subject of the last two chapters, 
which show how man's sanctification is provided for by the 
life-giving operation of the Holy Spirit, the consummation of 
justification, miich better than by his subjection to legal 
prohibitions. This letter was written shortly after Paul's 
arrival at Ephesus (comp. the phrase: 90 soon, i 6). The 
passage, 1 Cor. xvL 1, seems to prove that it succeeded in re- 
establishing the authority of the apostle and the supremacy 
of the gospel in Gkdatia. 

But the Judaizing emissaries followed Paul at every step. 
Macedonia does not seem to have presented a favourable soil 
for their attempts; they therefore threw themselves upon 
Achaia. They were careful here not to speak of circumcision 
or prescriptions about food. They knew that they had to do 
with Greeks; they sought to flatter their philosophical and 
literary tastes. A speculative gospel was paraded before the 
churches. Next, doubts were sown as to the reality of the 
apostleship of Paul, and by and by even as to the upright- 
ness and purity of his character. The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians gives us all throughout, as Weizsacker has well 
shown, the presentiment of a threatening storm, but one which 
the apostle seeks to prevent from bursting. Severe allusions 
are not wanting ; but the didactic tone immediately becomes 
again the prevailing ona It is in the second letter that the 
full violence of the struggle is revealed. This letter contains 
numerous allusions to certain personal encounters of the 
utmost gravity, but posterior to the sending of the first It 
obliges the attentive reader to suppose a sojourn made by 
Paul at Corinth hetvxien our two letters preserved in the 
canon, and even a lost intermediate letter posterior to this 
visit^ The interval between the dates of First and Second 
Corinthians must, if it is so, have been more considerable 
than is usually held; the general chronology of Paul's life 
does not, as we shall see, contradict this view. The lost 
letter intermediate between our two canonical Epistles must 

' Such at least is the oonyiction to which we have been led by the attentive 
atndy of the texta^ in more or less entire harmony with several critics of our 
day. 
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have been 'wntten under the influence of the most painful 
experiences and the keenest emotions. Paul then saw him* 
self for some time on the eve of a total rupture with that 
church of Corinth which had been the fruit of so man; 
labours. Led away by his adversaries, it openly refused him 
obedience. Some dared to raise the gravest imputations 
against his veracity and disinterestedness; his apostleship 
was audaciously ridiculed; Paul was charged with being 
ambitious and boastful; he pretended to preach the gospe} 
without charge, but he nevertheless filled his purse from it 
by means of his messengers : aU this was said of the apostle 
of the Corinthians at Corinth itself, and the church did not 
shut the mouths of the insolent detractors who spoke thus ! 
But who then were they who thus dared to challenge the 
apostle of the Grentiles in the midst of his own churches ? 
Paul in his Second Epistle calls them ironically apostles by 
way of eminence {chief est, £ng. transL]. This was, no doubt, 
one of the titles with which their adherents saluted them. 
Baur and his school do not fear to apply this designation to 
the Twelve in Paul's sense of it '' These apostles by way of 
eminence" says the leader of the schooV ^' undoubtedly denote 
the apostles themselves, whose disciples and delegates the 
false apostles of Corinth professed to be." Hilgenfeld says 
more pointedly still : ' " The apostles, by way o£ eminence can 
be no other than the original apostles." This opinion has 
spread and taken root We should like to know what 
remains thereafter of the apostleship of Paul and of the 
Twelve, nay, of the mission of Jesus Himself? Happily, 
sound criticism treats such partial and violent assertions 
more and more as they deserve. We have already stated the 
conclusion which has now been reached on this question by 
such men as Weizsacker, Keim, Hamack. It is easy, indeed^ 
to prove that the phrase: "apostles by way of eminence/' 
which St Paul employs, borrowing it ironically from the 
language used at Corinth, could not designate the Twelve. 
1. We read, 2 Cor. xi 6, that Paul was described at Corinth 
as a man of the commonalty (tBuorff^, rude, £ng. transl.) in 
language, as compared with the superior apostles, Now, 
what reasonable man could have put the Twelve above 
> PcmtMS, I. 809. s JE:ifi2. ifi'< N. T. p. 298. 

GODET, D BOM. I. 
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Panl in the Biatter of speech ? Comp. Acts W. 13, where 
the apostles are called men of the camnumaUy, or unleUered, 
while Panl was r^rded as a man of high culture and vast 
knowledge (Acts xxvL 24). 2. If it had been wished to 
designate the Twelve by the phrase: "the more eminent 
apostles/' the very word would have made a place beneath 
them for an apostle of an inferior order. And for whom, if 
not for Paul ? Now, his adversaries were not content at this 
time to make him an apostle of an inferior order ; they con- 
trasted him with the Twelve, as a false apostle with the only 
true. We are thus led to conclude that the apostles par 
excellmee, who were being exalted at Corinth in order to 
blacken Paul, were no other than those lofty personages from 
Jerusalem who, in the transactions related Acts zv. and 
GaL iL, had openly resisted the apostles, and affected to give 
law to them as well as to the whole church, those very 
persons whom Paul has designated in Qalatians as faUe 
brethren brought irk In Acts it is related that after Pente- 
cost many priests (vi. 7) and Pharisees (xv. 5) entered the 
church. These new Christians of high rank and great 
theological knowledge brought with them their pretensions 
and prejudices, and they ill brooked the authority of simple 
and uncultured men like the Twelve. They looked upon 
them as narrow-minded. They treated them with disdain; 
and from the height of their theological erudition thought it 
deplorable that so glorious a work, from which they might 
have di-awn so much advantage, had fallen into such poor 
hands. They therefore tried audaciously to snatch the 
direction of the church from the apostles. Thus, apostles by 
way of eminence, arch - apostles, fax from being a name 
intended to identify them with the Twelve, was rather meant 
to exalt them above the apostles. It was they who, after the 
council of Jerusalem, in opposition to the Twelve no less 
than to Paul, though under their name, had organized the 
counter mission which Paul soon met in aU the churches 
founded by him. Most commentators justly hold that these 
people and their adherents at Corinth formed the party which 
in 1 Cor. i. 12 is named by Paul the party of Christ In 
this case it is easy to understand the meaning of the desigua^ 
tion. It means, in contradistinction to those who were carried 
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away with enthudiasm for this or that preacher, those who 
would not submit either to Paul or the Twelve, and who 
appealed from them to the authority of Christ alone. Thus 
the party called tJuU of Christ is contrasted (1 Cor. L 12) 
with that of Peter, as well as with that of Paul or Apollos.^ 

At the time when Paul wrote our Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the hottest moment of the conflict was past 
This Epistle in many of its parts is a shout of victory (comp. 
especially chap. vii.). It was intended, while drawing closely 
the bond between the apostle and the portion of the church 
which had returned into communion with him, finally to 
reduce the rebellious portion to submission or powerlessness ;' 
and it appears to have gained its end. Paul, regarding this 
church as henceforth restored to him, came at length, in the end 
of the year 68, to make his long-expected sojourn among them ; 
he passed the month of December of this year at Corinth, 
and the first two months of the following year. Then he set 
out, shortly before the feast of Passover, on a last visit to 
Jerusalem. .For some time past vast plans filled his mind 
(Acts xix. 21). Already his thoughts turned to Bome and 
the West. Paul was in the highest degree one of those men 
who think they have done nothing so long as anything 
remains for them to do. The East was evangelized; the 
torch of the gospel was at least lighted in all the great 
capitals of Asia and Greece, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth. To 
these churches it fell to spread the light in the countries 
which suiTOunded them, and so to continue the apostolic 
work. Egypt and Alexandria had probably been visited, 
perhaps by Barnabas and Mark after their journey to Cyprus. 
The West remained. This was the field which now opened 
to the view and thoughts of the apostle. But already the 
gospel has preceded him to Bome. He learns the fact . . . 
What matters it? Bome becomes to him a mere point of 
passage. And his goal, receding with the rapid march of the 

' There is nothing more carious than to see how Baur seeks to get rid of this 
distinction between the party of Christ and that of Peter, which is absolutely 
destructiye of his system : "The partisans of Peter and of Christ," he says, 
" were not two different parties, but only two different names for one and the 
same party," Pauhu, I. 297, 298. 

' The last four chapters are, as it were, the ultimatum addiessed to this 
party. 
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gospel, will now be Spain.^ His Christian ambition drives 
him irresistibly to the extremity of the known world, A duty, 
however, still detained him in the East He wished to pay 
Jerusalem a last visit, not only to take leave of the metropolis 
of Christendom, but more especially to present to it, at the 
head of a numerous deputation of Gentile Christians, the 
homage of the whole pagan world, in the form of a rich 
offering collected in all the churches during these last years 
in behalf of the Christians of Jerusalem. What more fitted 
to cement the bond of love which he had endeavoured to form 
and keep up between the two great portions of Christendom ! 

All the deputies of the churches of Greece and ^^sisl, his 
travelling companions, were already assembled at Corinth to 
embark with him for Syria, when he learned that the 
freighted vessel and its cargo were threatened with dangers 
by sea. He therefore took the way by Macedonia, celebrated 
the Passover feasts at Philippi, and hastened the rest of his 
journey so as to arrive at Jerusalem for Pentecost There he 
solemnly deposited the fruit of the collection in the hands of 
the elders of the church presided over by James. In the 
conference which followed, James communicated to him the 
prejudices with which he was regarded by the thousands of 
believing Jews who were daily arriving at Jerusalem to 
celebrate the feast Paul had been represented to them as a 
deadly enemy of the law, whose one aim was to destroy 
Mosaism among the Jews throughout the whole world. 
James proposed to him to give the lie to these rumours, by 
himself carrying out a Levitical ceremony in the temple 
before the eyes of all. The proposal was that he should join 
some Jews who were then discharging a vow of Ifazartteship, 
and take upon himself the common^ expense. 

M- Kenan represents St Paul as if he must have been 
greatly embarrassed by this proposition, because he could not 
conceal from himself that the rumour spread against him was 
thoroughly well founded. To consent to James's proposal 
was therefore deliberately to create a misunderstanding, " to 
conmiit an unfaithfulness towards Christ" Tet this writer 
thinks that Paul, under constraint of charity, managed to 
overcome his repugnance ; as if charity authorized dissimula- 
> Obseire the delicate expression of this thought, Rom. xy. 24* 
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tionf M. Eeiiss seems to hesitate" between two views: 
either Luke, incapable of rising to the height of Paul's* pure 
spirituality, has not given an exact representation of the facts, 
or we must blame Paul himself : " If things really passed as 
the text relates, ... it must be confessed that the apostle lent 
himself to a weak course of which we should hardly have 
thought him capable ; ... for the step taken was either a 
profession of Judaism or the playing of a comedy."^ Both 
alternatives are equally false, we answer with thorough con- 
viction. In fact, Paul could with perfect sincerity give the 
lie to the report spread among the Judeo-Ghristians of the 
East. If, on the one hand, he was firmly opposed to every 
attempt to subject Gentile converts to the Mosaic law, on the 
other, he had never sought to induce the Jews to cast it ofiT 
arbitrarily. This would have been openly to violate the 
Jerusalem compromise. Did not he himself, in many circum- 
stances whent he had to do with Jews, consent to subject 
himself to legal rights ? Have we not already quoted what 
he wrote to the Corinthians: ''To those that are under the 
law I became as under the law" (1 Cor. ix. 20)? The 
external rite being a thing indx^erent in his eyes, he could 
use it in the service of charity. And if he sometimes con- 
formed to it, it is perfectly certain that he could never allow 
himself to become its fanatical adversary. He left it to time 
to set free the conscience of his countrymen, and did not 
dream of hastening the hour by a premature emancipation. 
And therefore, whatever may be said to the contrary, he 
could protest without weakness and without charlatanism 
against the assertion which represented him in the East as the 
deadly destroyer of Mosaism among all the members of the 
Jewish nation. 

The circumstance to which we have been referring was, as 
is well known, the occasion of his being arrested. Here 
begins the last period of his life, that of his imprisonments. 

III. 

After his imprisonment and a show of trial at Jerusalem, 
Paul was transferred to Cesarea. In this city he passed two 

1 Hia. apo9toL pp. 208, 209. 
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whole years, vainly expecting to be liberated by the governor 
I'elix. In the year 60 the latter was recalled; and either 
in this year, or more probably the following, his successor, 
Festus, arrived. Here is the second principal date in the 
apostle's life, which, with the aid of the Eoman historians, 
we can fix with tolerable certainty. In the year 61 (some 
say 60) Paul appeared before Festus, when, to put an end 
to the tergiversations of the provincial authority, he appealed 
to the imperial tribunal It was a right which his Boman 
citizenship gave him. Hence his departure for Home in the 
autumn following the arrival of Festua We are familiar 
with the circumstances of Ids voyage, and of the shipwreck 
which detained him at Malta for the winter. He did not 
arrive at Home till the following spring. We learn from the 
last two verses of the Acts that he continued there for two years 
as a prisoner, but enjoyiug much liberty of action. He could 
receive his fellow*workers who traversed Europe and Asia, who 
brought him news of the churches, and in return carried to 
them his letters (Golossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians). 

Here Luke's history closes abruptly. From this time we 
have nothing to guide us except patristic traditions of a 
remarkably confused character, or suppositions still more 
uncertain. Some assert that Paul perished, like Peter, in the 
persecution of Nero, in August of the year 64 ; on the other 
hand, certain statements of the Fathers would lead us to 
think that Paul was liberated at the dose of the two years 
mentioned in the Acts ; that he was able to fulfil the promise 
which he had made to Philemon and to the Philippians to 
visit them in the East (Philem. 22 ; PhiL ii. 24) ; and that 
he accomplished his utmost purpose, that of carrying the 
gospel to Spain. If the pastoral Epistles are really by the 
apostle, as we cannot help thinking, they are the monument 
of this last period of his activity. For it does not seem to 
us possible to place them at any period whatever of Paul's 
ministry anterior to his first captivity at Bome. 

As no church in Spain claims the honour of being founded 
by the apostle, we must hold, on this supposition, that he was 
seized shortly after his arrival on Iberian soil, and led prisoner 
to the Capital to be judged there. The Second Epistle to 
Timothy would, in that case, be the witness of this last cap* 
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tivity ; and Paul's martyrdom, which, according to the testi- 
mony of the Boman presbyter Gains (second century), took 
place on the Ostian Way, must be placed about the year 66 
or 67. This is the date indicated by Eusebius.^ 

We have thus, for fixing the chronology of the life of the 
apostle, two dates which are certain : that of his journey to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas at the time of Herod Agrippa's death 
(Acts zii), in 44 ; and that of his appearing before Festus 
on the arrival of the latter in Palestine (Acts xxv.), in 61 (or 
60). It remains to us, by means of those fixed points, to 
indicate the approximate dates of the principal events of the 
apostle's life. 

Festus died the same year as he arrived in Palestine, con- 
sequently before the Passover of 62. 

Paul cannot therefore have been sent by him to Home, at 
the latest, till the autumn of the year 61. Paul's arrest at 
Jerusalem took place two years earlier, at Pentecost, conse- 
quently in the spring of 59. 

The third missionary journey, which immediately preceded 
this arrest, embraces his stay at Ephesus, which lasted about 
three years (Acts xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), and various journeys 
into Greece besides, perhaps more important and numerous 
than is generally thought If to this we add his stay in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 3), and the last journey to Jerusalem, we 
are led backwards to the autumn of the year 64 as the 
beginning of Ins third journey. 

His second mission, the Greek one, of which Corinth was 
the centre, cannot have lasted less than two years, for the 
Book of Acts reckons eighteen months and one or two more 
to his sojourn at Corinth alone (Acts xviii 11, 18). We 
may therefore ascribe to this second missionary journey the 
two years between the autumn of 62 and that of 64. 

The council of Jerusalem, which was held very shortly 
before this time, must consequently be placed at the beginning 
of 62, or about the end of 61. 

The first missionary journey, that of Paul and Barnabas in 
Asia Minor, as well as the two sojourns at Antioch before and 
after, filled the few years preceding. 

Thus, going back step by step, we reach the other date 
' But while erronecnsly placing the persecation of Nero in that year. 
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which tiust serve as a gaiding-point, that of Herod Agrippa's 
death, in 44. Now the time at which we arrive, following 
Paul's career backwards, is exactly the date when Barnabas 
seeks him at Tarsus, to bring him to Antioch, where they 
laboured together in the church, and whence they were dele- 
gated to Jerusalem in regard to the approaching famine ; the 
date of Herod Agrippa's death, in 44. 

The length of Paul's st^iy at Tarsus before Barnabas sought 
him there is not exactly indicated, but it seems to have been 
considerable. We may reckon it at three or four years, and 
we come to the year 40 as that in which Paul's first visit 
to Jerusalem, after his conversion, took place. 

This visit was preceded by Paul's journey to Arabia (Gal. 
i. 1 8), and his two sojourns at Damascus before and after it ; 
he himself reckons this period at three years (i. 18). Paul's 
conversion would thus fall about the year 37. 

Paul must then have been at least thirty years of age. We 
may therefore place his birth about the year 7 ; and if he died 
in 67, assign to his earthly life a duration of sixty years. 

This entire series of dates appears to us in itself to be clear 
and logical But, more than that, history in general presents 
a considerable number of points of verification, which very 
interestingly confirm tMs biographical sketch. We shall 
mention six of them. 

1. We know that Pilate was recalled from his government 
in the year 36. This circumstance serves to explain the 
martyrdom of Stephen, which is intimately connected with 
Saul's conversion. Indeed, the right of pronouncing sentence 
of death having been withdrawn from the Jews by the Roman 
administration prior to the death of Jesus, it is not likely that 
they would have indulged in so daring an encroachment on 
the power of their masters as that of putting Stephen to 
death, if the representative of the Roman power had been in 
Palestine at the time. There is therefore ground for think- 
ing that the murder of Stephen must be placed in the year 
36, the time of the vacancy between Pilate and his suc- 
cessor. An event of the same kind took place, according to 
Josephus, about the year 62, when the high priest Ananiaf» 
put James the brother of Jesus to death, in the interval which 
separated the death of Festus from the arrival of Albinus his 
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successor* The absence of (he governor, it would seem, 
awoke in the heart of the people and their leaders the feeling 
of their ancient national independence. 

2. The journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, recorded 
in Acts XL and xii. (on occasion of the famine announced by 
Agabus), must have taken place, according to our chronology, 
in the year 44 (Herod Agrippa's death). Now we know from 
the historians that the great famine overtook Palestine in the 
reign of Claudius, in 45 or 46, which agrees with the date 
assigned to this journey. 

3. St Paul declares, GaL ii. 1, that it was fourteen years 
after his convemon (such is the most probable meaning of the 
passage) when he repaired to Jerusalem with Barnabas to 
confer with the apostles (Acts xv.). If, as we have seen, this 
conference took place in 51, it really falls in the fourteenth 
year after the year 37, the date of the apostle's conversion* 

4. We have been led to the conclusion that the apostle 
arrived at Corinth about the end bf the year 52. Now it is 
said (Acts xviii 1) that Paul on arriving at this city made 
the acquaintance of a family of Jewish origin, that of Aquila. 
and Priscilla, who had recently come from Italy in conse- 
quence of the decree of the Emperor Claudius commanding 
the expulsion of Jews from Eoma " Claudius,** says Sue- 
tonius, " banished from Rome the Jews, who were perpetually 
raising insurrections." From various indications furnished by 
Soman historians, this decree must belong to the last days of 
the life of Claudius. Now this emperor died in 64 ; the 
date of the decree of banishment thus nearly coincides with 
that of Paul's arrival at Corinth. 

5. Towards the end' of his stay at Corinth, Paul was 
charged before the proconsul of Achaia, called Gallio. This 
proconsul is not an xmknown personage. He was the brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, a man of great distinction, who 
plays a part in his brother's correspondence. He was consul 
in the year 51 ; his proconsulship must have followed imme- 
diately thereafter. GkJlio was thus really, at the time indi* 
cated in Acts, proconsul of Achaia. 

6. Josephus relates that, while Felix was governor of 
Judea, an Egyptian excited several thousands of Jews to 
insurrection, and proceeded to attack Jerusalem. The band 
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was destroyed by Felix, but the leader escaped. Now we 
know from Acts that, towards the end of Felix' goyemment, 
the Boman captain who was commanding at Jerusalem sus- 
pected Paul of being an Egyptian who had incited the people 
to rebellion (Acts xxi. 38). All the circumstances harmoniza 
It was the very time when the escaped fanatic might have 
attempted a new rising. 

If we recapitulate the principal dates to which we have 
been led, we find that the apostle's life is divided as follows : — 

From 7-37 : His life as a Jew and Pharisee. 

From 3 7-44 : The years of his preparation for his apostleship. 

From 44-51 : His first missionary journey, with the two 
stays at Antioch, before and after, and bis journey to the 
council of Jerusalem. 

From 52-54: His seeond missionary journey ; the found- 
ing <rf the ciiurches of Greece (the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians). 

From 54-59 : The third missionary journey; the stay at 
Ephesus, and the visits to Greece and to Jerusalem (the four 
principal Epistles, Galatians, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Romans). 

From 59 (summer) to 61 (autumn) : Arrest at Jerusalem, 
captivity at Cesarea. 

From 61 (autumn) to 62 (spring): Voyage, shipwreck; 
arrival at Bome« 

From 62 (spring) to 64 (spring) : Captivity at Rome 
(Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians). 

From 64 (spring) to 66 or 67: Liberation, second capti- 
vity, martyrdom (pastoral Epistles). 

How are we to account for the institution of this extra- 
ordinary apostleship side by side with the regular apostleship 
of the Twelve ? 

The time had come, in the progress of the kingdom of God, 
when the particularistic work founded in Abraham was at 
length to pass into the great current of humanity, from which 
it had been kept apart Now, the normal mode of this un- 
paralleled religious revolution would have been this: Israel 
itself, with the work of the Messiah before it, really and joy- 
fully proclaiming throughout the whole world the completion 
of salvation, and the end of the theocratic economy. It was 
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to prepare Israel for this task, the glorious crown of its history, 
that Jesus had specially chosen the Twelve. Apostles to the 
elect nation, they were to make it the apostle of the world. 

But man seldom answers completely to the task which God 
has destined for him. Instead of accepting this part, the part 
of love, in the humility of which it would have found its real 
greatness, Israel strove to maintain its theocratical prerogative. 
It rejected the Bedeemer of the world rather than abandon its 
privileged position. It wished to save its life, and it lost it. 

Then, in order to replace it, God required to call an excep- 
tional instrument and found a special apostleship. Paul wa? 
neither the substitute of Judas, whom the Twelve had prema- 
turely replaced (Acts ii.), as has been thought, nor that of James 
the son of Zebedee, whose martyrdom is related Acts xii He is 
the substitute for a oonverted Israel, the man who had, single- 
handed, to execute the task which fell to his whole nation. 
And so the hour of his call was precisely, as we have seen, 
that, when the blood of the two martyrs, Stephen and James, 
sealed the hardening of Israel and decided its rejection. 

The calling of Paul is nothing less than the counterpart of 
Abraham's. 

The qualities with which Paul was endowed for this mis- 
sion were as exceptional as the task itself. He combined 
with the power of inward and meditative concentration all the 
gifts of practical action. His mind descended to the most 
minute details of ecclesiastical administration (1 Cor. xiv. 
26-37, e,g.) as easily as it mounted the steps of the mystio 
ladder whose top reaches the divine throne (2 Cor. xii. 1-4, e.g). 

A not less remarkable combination of opposite powers, 
which usually exclude one another, strikes us equally in his 
writings. Here we meet, on the one hand, with the dialec- 
tical rigour which will not quit a subject till after having 
completely analyzed it, nor an adversary till it has transfixed 
him with his own sword ; and, on the other, with a delicate 
and profound sensibility, and a concentrated warmth of heart, 
the flame oi which sometimes bursts forth even through the 
forms of the severest argumentation. The Epistle to the 
Bomans will furnish more than one example. 

The life of St. Paul is summed up in a word : a imique 
man for a unique task. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CHUBCH OF BOME. 

AFTER having made acquaintance with the author of our 
Epistle, it is important for us to form a just idea of the 
•church to which it was addressed. Three questions arise 
here :— 1. How was the church of Rome founded ? 2. Were 
the majority of its members of Jewish or Gentile origin ? 
3. Was its religious tendency particularistic or Pauline ? 

These three subjects, the fowndaiion, composition, and 
tendency of the church, are undoubtedly intimately related. 
They may, however, be studied separately. To avoid repetition, 
we shall treat the last two under a common head. 

I. FouTuiation of the Roman Churclu 

Among the apostolic foundations mentioned in the Book of 
Acts, that of the chm*ch of Rome does not appear. Reuss 
sees a lacuna in this silence. But is not the omission a proof 
of the real course of things ? Does it not show that the 
foundation of the Roman church was not distinguished by any 
notable event such as the historian can lay hold of ; that it 
took place in a sort Oi. stealthy manner, and was not tlie work 
of any individual of mark ? 

What are the oldest known proofs of the existence of a 
Christian church at Rome ? 

In the first place, our Epistle itself, which assumes the 
existence, if not of a completely organized church, at least of 
several Christian groups in the capital ; in the second place, 
the fact related in the first part of Acts xxviii. On his 
arrival at Rome in the spring of the year 62, Paul is wel- 
comed by Irdhren who, on the news of his approach, come to 
i-eceive him at the distance of a dozen leagues from the city. 
How was such a Christian community formed ? 

60 
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Three answers are given to the question. 

I. The Catholic Church ascribes the founding of the church 
of Borne to the preaching of Peter. This apostle, it is osid, 
came to Some to preach the gospel and combat the heresies 
of Simon the magician, at the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54). But it is very probable that this 
tradition rests in whole or in part on a gross mistake, of which 
Justin Martyr is the first author.^ If the apostle had really 
come to Bome so early, and had been the first to propagate 
the gospel there> Paul evidently could not write a long letter 
to this church without mentioning its founder ; and if we 
consider that this letter is a didactic writing of great length, 
a more or less complete exposition of the gospel, we shall con- 
clude that he could not, in consistency with his own principles, 
have addressed it to a church founded by another apostle. 
For he more than once declares that it is contrary to his 
apostolic practice " to enter into another man's labours," or 
*to build on the foundation laid by another" (Bom. xv. 20 ; 
2 Cor X. 16). 

Strange tJiat a Protestant writer, Thiersch, is almost the 
only theologian of merit who still defends the assertion of 
Peter^s sojourn at Bome in the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius. He supports it by two facts: the passage Acts 
xii 17, where it is said that, delivered from his prison at 
Jerusalem, Peter went into another place, — a mysterious expres- 
sion used, according to this critic, to designate Bome ; and next, 
the famous passage of Suetonius, relative to the decree of 
Claudius banishing the Jews from Bome, because they ceased 
not " to rise at the instigation of Chrestus'' * According to 
Thiersch, these last words are a vague indication of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Bome at this period by St. Peter, 
and of the troubles which the fact had caused in the Bomati 
synagogua These arguments are alike without solidity. Why 
^ould not Luke have specially named Bome if St Peter had 
really withdrawn thither? He had no reason to make a 

' Apol i c. 26. Justin takes a statue raised to a Sabine god (Semo Sancus) 
in an island of the Tiber for a statue erected to the magician Simon of the Book 
of Act& This statue was rediscovered in 1574 with the inscription : Semoni 
Sanco Deo Fidio. Such at least is one of the sources of the legend, Eusebius 
(ii. 14) has followed Justin. 

* Claud, c 25 : JuUcbob mpvlsare Chruto aseidue tumvUuantea Eomd esppulU, 
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mystery of the nama Besides, at this period, from 41 to 44, 
Peter can hardly have gone so far as Borne; for in 51 (Acts 
xv.) we find him at Jerusalem, and in 54 only at Antioch. 
Paul himself, the great pioneer of the gospel in the West, had 
not yet, in 42, set foot on the European continent, nor preached 
in Greece. And the author of the Acts, in chap, vi-xiii, 
enumerates very carefully all the providential circumstances 
which paved the way for carrying the gospel into the Gentile 
world. Assuredly, therefore, Peter had not up to that time 
crossed the seas to evangelize Bome. As to the passage of 
Suetonius, it is very arbitraiy to make Chrestui a personifica- 
tion of Christian preaching in general The true Boman 
tradition is much rather to be sought in the testimony of a 
deacon of the church who lived in the third or fourth century, 
and is known as a writer under the name of Ambrosiaster oi* 
the false Ambrose (because his writings appear in the works 
of St Ambrose), but whose true name was probably Hilary. 
He declares, to the praise of his church, that the Bomans had 
become believers " without having seen a single miracle or any 
of the apostles!* ^ Most Catholic writers of our day, who are 
earnest and independent, combat the idea that Peter sojourned 
at Bome under the reign of Claudius. 

After all we have said, we do not mean in the least to deny 
that Peter came to Bome about the end of his life. The 
testimonies bearing on this stay seem to us too positive to be 
set aside by judicious criticism.^ But in any case, his visit 
cannot have taken place till after the composition of the 
Epistle to the Bomans, and even of the letters written by 
Paul during his Boman captivity in 62 and 63 (Col. PhiL 
Eph. Philem.). How, if Peter had at that time laboured 
simultaneously with him in the city of Bome, could Paul 
have failed to name him among the preachers of the gospel 
whom he mentions, and from whom he sends greetings? Peter 
cannot therefore have arrived at Bome till the end of the 
year 63 or the beginning of 64, and his stay cannot have 
lasted more than a few months till August 64, when he 

> CommerUaria in XII L epUtclas Paultnas. 

* The testimoDies are those of Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, 
Dionynos of Cor., the author of the Fragment of Mnratori, Iiensus, Tertullian, 
and Oiiu& 
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perished as a victim of the peraecutioni of Nero. As Hilgen- 
feld says : " To be a good Protestant, one need not combat this 
tradition." ^ It is even probable that, but for the notoriety of 
this fact, the legend of the founding of the church of Borne 
by St Peter could never have arisen and become so firmly 
established. 

IL The second supposition by which it has been sought to 
explain the existence of this church — for in the absence of 
everything in the form of narrative one is reduced to hypo- 
thecs — ia the following: Jews of Borne who had come to 
Jerusalem at the time of the feasts were there brought into 
contact with the first Christians, and so carried to Bome the 
seeds of the faitL Mention is made indeed, Acts ii 10, of 
Eoman pilgrims, some Jews by birth, the others proselytes, 
that is to say, Gentiles originally, but converted to Judaism, 
who were present during the events of the day of Pentecost. 
At every feast thereafter this contact between the members of 
the rich and numerous Boman synagogue and those of the 
church of Jerusalem must have been repeated, and must have 
produced the same result If this explanation of the origin 
of the church of Bome is established, it is evident that it was 
by means of the synagogue that the gospel spread in tliis city. 

M. Mangold, one of the most decided supporters of this 
hypothesis,* alleges two facts in its favour — (1) the legend of 
Peter's sojourn at Bome, which he acknowledges to be false, 
but which testifies, he thinks, to the recollection of certain 
original communications between the apostolic church, of which 
Peter was the head, and the Boman synagogue ; (2) the passage 
of Suetonius, which we have already quoted, regarding the 
troubles which called forth the edict of Claudius. According 
to Mangold, these troubles were nothing else than the violent 
debates raised among the members of the Boman synagogue 
by the Christian preaching of those pilgrims on their return 
from Jerusalem. 

But, as we have seen, the legend of Peter^s preaching at 
Bome seems to have an entirely different origin from that 
which Mangold supposes ; and the interpretation of the pas- 
sage of Suetonius which he proposes, following Baur, is very 

1 EinL p. 624. 

' Der E<hmrbr^fund die Af\fdnge der rlhnUcJien Oemdnde, 1866. 
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uncertain. According to Wieseler and many other critics, 
Chrestus — the name was a very common one for a freedman 
— simply designates here an obscure Jewish agitator ; or, as 
seems to us more probable, Suetonius having vaguely heard of 
the expectation of the Messias (of the Christ) among the Jews, 
regarded the name as that of a real living person to whom he 
ascribed the constant ferment and insurrectionary dispositions 
which the Messianic expectation kept up among the Jews. 
The word tumvltuari, to rise in insurrection, used by the 
Roman historian, applies much more to outbreaks of rebellion 
than to intestine controversies within the synagogue. How 
could these have disturbed the public order and disquieted 
Claudius ? 

There are two facts, besides, which seem to us opposed to 
this way of explaining the founding of the church of Borne. 

1. How comes it that no circumstance analogous to that 
which on the above hypothesis gave rise to the Roman church, 
can be proved in any of the other great cities of the empire ? 
There were Jewish colonies elsewhere than at Eome. There 
were such at Ephesus, Corinth, and Thessalonica. Whence 
comes it that, when Paul- arrived in these cities, and preached 
in their synagogues for the first time, the gospel appeared as 
a thing entirely new ? Is there any reason for holding that 
the Christianity of Palestine exercised a more direct and 
prompt influence on the synagogue of Rome than on that of 
the other cities of the empire 1 

2. A second fact seems to us more decisive stilL It is 
related in Acts xxviiL that Paul, three days after his arrival 
at Rome, called together to his hired house, where he was kept 
prisoner, the rulers of the Roman synagogue. The latter 
asked him to give precise information as to the doctrine of 
which he was the representative. " For," said they, " we have 
heard this sect spoken of, and we know that it meets with 
opposition everywhere " (in every synagogue). The narrative 
does not state the inference drawn by them from these facts ; 
but it waa evidently this : " Not knowing the contents of this 
new faith, we would like to learn them from lips so authorita- 
tive as thine." What proves that this was really the meaning 
of the Jews' words is, that they fixed a day for Paul when 
they would come to converse with him on the subject The 
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conference bor^^ ad is stated in the sequel of the narrative, 
^ on the kingdom of God and concerning Jesas,** taking as the 
starting-point "the law of Moses and the prophets" (ver. 23). 
Now, how are we to understand this ignorance of the rolers 
of the isynagogue in respect of Christianity, if that religion had 
really been preached among them already, and had excited 
$uch violent debates as to provoke an edict of banishment 
ligainst the whole Jewish colony ? 

It has been sought to get rid of this difficulty in different 
ways. Beuss has propoimded the view that the question of 
the rulers of the synagogue did not refer to Christianity in 
general, but to Paul's individual teaching, and the opposition 
ezdted against him by the Judeo-Christian party.^ But this 
view would have imperatively demanded the Greek form & a-v 
^poveh, and not merely & ^povw. Besides, tbe sequel of the 
narrative very clearly shows that Paul's exposition bore on 
the kingdom of God and the gospel in general, and not 
merely on the differences between Paulinism and Judaizing 
Christianity. 

Others have taken the words of the Jews to be either a 
feint, or at least a cautious reserve. They measured their 
words, it is said, from the fear of compromising themselves, or 
even, so Mangold thinks, from the desire of extorting some 
declaration from the apostle which they might use against 
him in his triaL The rest of the narrative is. incompatible 
with these suppositions. The Jews enter very seriously into 
the discussion of the religious question. On the day fixed 
they come to the appointed place of meeting in greater 
numbers than formerly. During a whole day,^om mormng . 
tiU night, they discuss the doctrine and history of Jesus, 
referring to the texts of Moses and the prophets. On the ^ 
part of men engaged in business, as must have been the case 
with the rulers of the rich Jewish community established at 
Bome, such conduct testifies to a serious interest. The result 
of the interview furnishes like proof of the sincerity of their 
conduct. This result is twofold; some go away convinced, 
others resist to the last This difference would be inconceiv- 
able if they had come to Paul already acquainted with the 
preaching of the gospel merely to lay a snare for him. 

' Again quite recentlj in his Eistoire Apostoligve, pp. 247, 248. 
OODET. B KOM. L 
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Olshausen has proposed a different solution. According to 
him, the banishment of the Jews by Claudius led to a com- 
plete rupture between the synagogue and the Judeo-Chiistiana 
For the latter naturally sought to evade the decree of expul- 
sion. And so it happened that^ when the banished Jews 
returned to Some, there was no longer anything in common 
between them and the church ; the Boman Jews soon lost all 
recollection of Christian doctrine. But Baur and Mangold 
have thoroughly refuted this supposition. It ascribes much 
more considerable effects to the edict of Claudius than it can 
ever have had in reality. And how could a short time of 
exile have sujfficed to efface from the minds of the Jewish 
community the memoiy of Christian preaching, if it had 
already made itself heard in full synagogue ? 

Baur has discarded all half measures. He has struck at 
the root of the difficulty. He has pronounced the narrative 
of the Acts a fiction* The author desired to pass off Paul as 
much more conciliatory to Judaism than he really was. The 
true Paul had not the slightest need of an act of positive 
unbelief on the part of the Jews of Borne, to think himself 
authorized to evangelize the Gentiles of the capital He did 
not recognise that alleged riffJU o/priarUy which the Judeo- 
Christians claimed in favour of their nation, and which is 
assumed by the narrative of the Acts. This narrative therefore 
is fictitious.^ The answer to this imputation is not difficult : 
the Paul of Acts certainly does not resemble the Paul of Baur's 
theory ; but he is assuredly the Paul of history. It is Paul 
himself who proves this to us when he writes thrice with his 
own hand, at the beginning of the Epistle to the Bomans 
(L 16,ii 9, 10), the: "to the Jews^r«C which so completely 
confirms the course taken by him among the Jews of Bome, 
and described so carefally by the author of the Acts. 

AU these explanations of the account^ Acts xxviii, being 
thus untenable, it only remains to accept it in its natural 
meaning with the inevitable consequences. The rulers of the 
synagogue of Bome had undoubtedly heard of the disputes 
which were everywhere raised among their co-religionists by 
the preaching of Jesus as the Christ. But they had not yet 

^ PatUuSf I. 867 et seq. Hilgenfeld likewise : " The narratiye of the Acts if 
not credible. " 
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an exact acquaintance with this new faith. Christianity had 
therefore not yet been preached in the Boman synagogua 

III. Without altogether denying what may have been done 
in an isolated way for the spread of Christianity at Borne by 
Jews returning from Jerusalem, we must assign the founding 
of the Boman church to a different origin. Bome was to the 
world what the heart is to the body, the centre of vital circu- 
lation. Tacitus asserts that " all things hateful or shameful 
were sure to flow to Bome from all parts of the empire." 
This law must have applied also to better thinga Long before 
the composition of the Epistle to the Bomans, the gospel had 
already crossed the frontier of Palestine and spread among 
the Gentile populations of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
Endowed as it was with an inherent force of expansion, could 
not the new religious principle easily find its way from those 
countries to Bome ? Belations between Bome and Syria in 
particular were frequent and numerous. Benan himself 
remarks them : " Bome was the meeting-point of all the 
Oriental forms of worship, tbe point of the Mediterranean 
with which the Syrians had most connection. They arrived 
there in enormous bands. With them there landed troops of 
Greeks and Asiatics, all speaking Greek. ... It is in the 
highest degree probable that so early as the year 50 some 
Jews of Syria already become Christian entered the capital of 
the empire." ^ In these sentences of Benan we have only a 
word to correct It is the word Jews, For it is certain that 
the churches of Antioch and Syria were chiefly composed of 
Greeks. Those Christians of Gentile origin might therefore 
very soon make their way to Bome* And why should it have 
been otherwise with members of the Christian communities of 
Asia and Greece, who were much nearer still 

There are some facts which serve to confirm the essentially 
Gentile origin of the Boman ehurcL Five times, in the 
salutations which close our Epistle, the apostle addresses 
groups of Christians scattered over the great city.' At least 
five times for once to the contrary, the nfunes of the brethren 
whom he salutes are Greek and Latin, not Jewish. These 

1 Saint Paid, pp. 97, 98. 

' We shaU afterwards examine tlie question whether those salutations reallj 
fcrm part of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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'bear witness to the manner iil which the gospel had gained 
a footing in the capital This wide dissemination and those 
.names of Gentile origin find a natural explanation in the 
arrival of Christians of Greece and Asia, who had preached 
the word each in the quarter of the city where he lived. 
The course of things would have been quite different had the 
.preaching of the gospel proceeded from the synagogue. A 
still more significant fact is related in the first part of Acts 
x^cviii On hearing of St. Paul's approach, the brethren who 
reside at Eome haste to meet him, and receive him with an 
affection which raises his courage. Does not this prove that 
they already loved and venerated him as their spiritual father, 
and that consequently their Christianity proceeded directly 
or indirectly from the churches founded by Paul in Greece 
and Asia, rather than from the Judeo-Christian church of 
Jerusalem ? Beyschlag, in his interesting work on the sub- 
ject before us,^ raises the objection that between the com- 
position of the Epistle to the Bomans, about .the end of the 
year 57 or 58, and the founding of die churches of Greece, 
about 53 or 54, too little time had elapsed to allow the 
gospel to spread so far as Bome, and to make it possible for 
the whoh world to have heard of the fact (Bom. L 8)« But 
the latter phrase is, of course, somewhat hyperbolical (comp. 
1 Thess. i 8 ; CoL i 6). And if the founding of the churches 
of Syria goes back, as we have seen, to about the year 40, and 
so to a date eighteen or nineteen years before the Epistle to 
the Bomans, the time thus gained for this Christian invasion 
is certainly not too short. Even the five or six years which 
intervene between the evangelization of Greece and the com- 
position of our Epistle sufficed to explain the arrival of the 
gospel at Bome from the great commercial centres of Thessa- 
lonica and OorintL 

It may be asked, no doubt, how came it, if it did so happen, 
that the representatives of the Christian faith in the capital 
had not yet raised tho standard of the new doctrine in the 
synagogue? But it must be remembered that for such a 
mission it was not enough to be a sincere believer; one 
required to feel himself in possession of scripture knowledge, 
and of a power of speech and argument which could not be 
** Das geschicbtliclie Problem des Bomerbriefs," Stud, md KriUk, 1867. 
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expected from simple men engaged in cominefce AUd industry. 
We read in Acts (xviiL 26 et seq.) that when ApoUos arrived 
at Ephesus, and when, supported by his Eminent talents and 
biblical erudition, he made bold — such is the word used — to 
speak in the synagogue, Aquila, the disciple and friend of 
Taul, did not attempt to answer him in the open assembly, 
but thought it enough to take him urUd him to instruct him 
privately in the knowledge of the gospel This is easily 
understood ; it was a paradoxical proclamation which was in 
questioui being, as St Paul says, to the Cfreeks foolishfiess, and 
still more to the Jews a durMing-iloek. The first-comer was 
not fitted to proclaim and defend it before the great Babbins 
of capitals such as Antioch, Ephesus, or Soma So true is 
this, that some expressions in the Epistle to the Bomans 
would lead us to suppose that Paul himself was accused of 
shrinking from the task. Is it not indeed to a suspicion 
of this kind that he is alluding, when, after speaking g£ the 
delays which had hitherto prevented his visit to Borne, he. 
declares (i 16) "that he is not ashamsd of the gospel of. 
Christ"? Only a very small number of men exceptionally, 
qualified could essay an attack such as would tell on the 
fortress of Boman Judaism, and not one of those strong men 
had yet appeared in the capital 

We have in the Book of Acts an account of the founding 
of a church entirely analogous to that which we are supposing 
for the church of Bome. It is that of the church of Antioch. 
Some Christian emigrants from Jerusalem reach this capital 
of Syria shortly after the persecution of Stephen ; they turn 
to the OreekSy that is to say, the Gentiles of the city. A large 
number believe, and the distinction between this community 
of Gentile origin and the synagogue is brought out so pointedly 
that a new name is invented to designate believers, that of 
Christian (Acts xi 19-26). Let us transfer this scene from 
the capital of Syria to the capital of the empire, and we have 
the history of the founding of the church of Bome. We 
understand how Greek names are in a majority, such being 
bome by the most distinguished of the members of the church 
(in the salutations of chap, xvi.) ; we understand the ignorance 
which stiU prevailed among the rulers of the synagogue in 
relation to the gospel; we understand the extraordinary 
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eagerness with which the ChristiaDS of Borne come to salute 
Paul on his anivaL All the £act8 find their ezplanaition, and 
the narrative of the Acts is vindicated without difficulty. 

IL Composition and Tendency/ of the Boman Church, 

It was generally held, till the time of Baur^ tliat the 
majority of the Boman church was of Gentile origin, and 
consequently sympathized in its tendency with the teaching 
of Paul ; this view was inferred from a certain number of 
passages taken from the Epistle itself, and from the natural 
enough supposition that the majority of the church would 
take the general character of the Boman population. 

But Baur, in a work of remarkable learning and sagacity,^ 
maintained that on this view, which had already been com- 
bated by Blickert, it was absolutely impossible to explain the 
aim and construction of tbe Epistle to the Bomans ; that such 
a letter had no meaning except as addressed to a church of 
Judeo-Ghristian origin, and of Judaizing and particularistic 
tendency, whose views Paul was concerned to correct He 
sought to give an entirely different meaning from the received 
one to the passages usually alleged in favour of the contrary 
opinion; and he succeeded so weU in demonstrating his 
theaiB, that he carried with him the greater number of theo- 
logians (MM. Beuss, Thiersch, Mangold, Schenkel, Sabatier, 
Holtzmann, Yolkmar, Holsten, etc.). Even Tholuck, in the 
fifth edition of his Commentary, yielded, up to a certain point, 
to the weight of the reasons advanced by the Tiibingen critic, 
and acknowledged the necessity of holding for the explanation 
of the Epistle the existence at Bome, if not of a majority, at 
least of a very strong minority of Judaizers. Philippi made 
a similar concession. Things had come to this three years 
ago, that Holtzmann could assert without exaggeration that 
" Baur's opinion now hardly found any opponent." * 

Yet even in 1858 Theodore Schott, while making; large 
concessions to Baur's view regarding the tendency and arrange- 
ment of the Epistle, had energetically maintained that there 

* ** Ueber Zweck and Veranlassang des Romerbriefs," in the Zdtschrijl fur 
Wlssenschqftlkhe Theologie, 1836 (reproduced in his Paulus, I. 843 et seq }. 
' JahrMcher JUr proUtUinltKht Theologie, . 
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^99%a a (xelitile-Christian majority in tlie church of Bome.^ 
Several theologians have since then declared for the same 
view; 80 Biggenbach in an article of the ZeUschrift fiir die 
LtUheriachs Theohgie (1866), reviewing Mangold's work; 
Hofmann (of Erlangeii) in his Ciyiummtary on our Epistle 
(1868); Bietzsch in an interesting monograph on Som. v. 
12-21, Adam und ChriduB (1871); Meyer in the fifth 
edition of his Commentary (1872). Even Hilgenfeld in his 
IntTodudUm (p. 805) has thought right to modify Baur's 
opinion, and to acknowledge the existence of a strong Gentile- 
Christian and Pauline element in the Boman church ; finally, 
in the very year in which Holtzmann proclaimed the final 
triumph ctf Baur^s view, two authors of well-known erudition 
and independence as critics, Schultz and Weizsacker, declared 
in the Jahrbileher filr deutsehe Theologie (1876) for the pre- 
ponderance of the Gentile-Christian element 

After aU these oscillations an attempt at conciliation was 
to be expected. Beyschlag' has proposed such a solutiou, 
in a work in which the facts are grouped with a master-hand, 
and which concludes, on the one side, that the majority of the 
Boman church, in conformity with Paul's express statements, 
was of Gentile origin; but^ on the other, that this Gentile 
migority shared Judai^ing convictions, because it was com- 
posed of former proselytes. 

According to the plan which we have adopted, and not 
to anticipate the exegesis of the Epistle, we shaU not here 
discuss the passages alleged either for or against the Gentile 
origin of the majority of the readers ; ' either for or against 
the Judaizing tendency of this majority.^ 

But outside the exegesis properly so called we have some 
indications which may serve to throw light on the double 
question of the composition and tendency of the majority of 
the church. 

1. The letter itself which we have to study. St Paul, who 
would not build on the foundation laid by another, could not 

' Der Rdmerbritf, Hmem Ztceebe und QedaanJemgange nach, OfuagelegL 

* See the article already quoted, p. 68. 

• Far : L 6, 18, xi. 18, xv. 14 et seq. Against : ii 17, iv. 1, viL 1. 

« AgaiMt: 1. 8,11, 12, vi 17, xiv. l-xv. 18, xri 17-19, 25. For: the 
whole polemic agaiiist the nghteoosnees of the law« 
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write a letter like this, containing a didactic exposition of the 
gospel, except to a church which he knew belonged to him at 
least indirectly in its composition and tendency as well as 
origin. 

2. The ignorance of the rulers of the synagogue in regard 
to the gospel. Baur himself, in rejecting Luke's narrative as 
a fiction of the author of the Acts, has acknowledged the in- 
compatibility of this fact with the preponderance of a majority 
in the Boman church having a Judeo-Christian tendency* 

3. The persecution of Nero in 64 This bloody cata- 
strophe smote the church of Borne without touching the 
synagogue. " Now," says Weizsacker, ** if Christians had not 
yet existed at Bome, except as a mere Jewish party, the 
persecution which fell on them, without even rufi^g the sur- 
face of Judaism, would be an inexplicable fact both in its 
origin and course." * 

4. The information given by the apostle as to the state of 
the church in the b^inning of his Boman captivity in PhiL L 
He tells how the somewhat drowsy zeal of the Christians of 
the capital had been reawakened by his presence. And in this 
connection he mentions some Christians (rtvisi) who set them-^ 
selves fervently to preach, but fix)m envy (ver. 15). Who 
are they ? The common answer is : the Judaizers of the 
Boman church. Well and good But in that case, as they 
form an exception to the majority of the faithful whom Paul 
has just mentioned (roif^: irkelovc^, tJu majority ^ ver. 14), and 
who have received a holy impulse &om confidence in his 
bonds, the Judaizers can only have been a minority. Here, 
then, is an express testimony against the prevalence of Judeo- 
Christianity in the church of Bome. Against it is Weizsacker, 
who exhibits this proof in all its force. 

6. The composition of Mark's GospeL It is generally 
admitted that this narrative was composed at Bome, and for 
the Christians of the capital Now the detailed explanations 
contained in the book as to certain Jewish customs, and the 
almost entire absence of quotations from the Old Testament, 
do not sanction the view that its author contemplated a 
majority of readers of Jewish origin. 

6. The Epistle of Clement of Bome. This writing, which 
^ Article quoted, p. 274* 
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is some lihirty odd years' posterior to the Episfle to the 
Bomans, bieathes in all respects^ as Weizsacker says, the spirit 
of the Gtentile-Chiistian world. Such is also the judgment 
of Hamack in his introduction to the Epistla^ No doubt 
it is fjAT from the strong spirituality of Paul, but still it 
is substantially his conception of Christianity. Kow, the 
national type of this great church cannbt> as Weizsacker says, 
have become trwsformed in so short a space of time. This 
writing is therefore a new proof of the predominance of the 
Gentile element in this church from its origin. 

7. The Easter controversy of the second century. Home 
put herseK at the head of all Christendom to root out the 
Paschal rite established in the churches of Asia Minor. And 
whence came the offence caused by the mode of celebrating 
Easter in those chm'ches ? From the fact that they celebrated 
the holy Easter supper on the evening of the 14th Kisan, at 
the same moment when the Jews, in obedience to the law, 
were celebrating their Paschal feast Gertainly, if the Boman 
church had been under the sway of a Judaizing tradition, it 
would not thus have found itself at the head of the crusade 
raised against them. 

8. The catacombs of Some. There are found at every step 
in those burying - places names belonging to the noblest 
families of the city, some of them even closely related to the 
imperial family. The fact shows the access which Christianity 
had found from the first to the upper classes of Boman society, 
who assuredly did not belong to Judaism. Another proof, 
the full force of which has been brought out by Weizsacker. 

To support his view, Baur has quoted the passage of Hilaiy, 
which we have already mentioned^ p. 62, and particularly the 
following words : '' It is certain that in the time of the apostles 
there were Jews dwelling at Bonie. Those of them who had 
believed, taught the Bomans to profess Christ, while keeping 
the law." ' But the contrast which the passage establishes 
between Jews and BovMim shows clearly that Hilary himself 
looked on the latter, who, according to him, formed the great 

^ In tile edition of the ApoitoUc Faihera^ pnblished by Gebhaidt^ Harnack, 
and Zabn. 

' Conttai temporibui apottolarum Judceos. . . • Soma hdbUauef ex guibus 
hi ^ credideranif tradidertaU MomeuUa ut Christum prqfUetUes Ugem servartnL 
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body of fhe church, as of Gentile origin. So the fact is 
precisely the reverse of what Banr affects to prove from the 
words. And as to the legal tendency which, according to 
Hilary, the Judeo-Christian instructors had inculcated on the 
Bomans, it is clear that in the third or fourth century this 
writer possessed no tradition on the subject; nothing positive 
was known at Borne in the second century regarding facts 
otherwise of great importance, such as Paul's journey to Spain. 
It was therefore a conclusion which he drew fix>ni the anti- 
Jewish polemic which he thought he could trace in the Epistle 
to the Bomans. 

If any one is entitled to found on this passage, it would 
seem to be not Baur, but Beyschlag. Yet even that would 
not be exact; for Hilary nowhere says that those Bomans 
who had been converted by the believing Jews of Bome 
formerly belonged to Judaism as proselytes. The contrary is 
rather to be inferred from the words he uses. Besides, Bey- 
schlag^s sdution, during the twenty years that have elapsed 
since it was proposed, has found only a single supporter, M. 
Schiirer (in his review of Hilgenfield's IrUrodudian)} And 
the fact is easily understood. For either the gospel reached 
Bome through the synagogue, — ^and then how would the 
proselytes have been in such a majority that the church could 
have been, as Beyschlag admits, regarded as an essentially 
Qentile-Christian community? or the gospel spread to the 
capital from the churches of Greece and Asia Minor, in which 
the spiritualism of Paul was supreme, — and in that case whence 
came the legal character with which Bejrschlag supposes it to 
have been impressed ? The hypothesis asserts too much or 
too little. So Weizsacker and Schultz have not stopped for 
an instant to refute it. 

The result of our study is, that the Boman church was 
mostly of Gentile origin and Pauline tendency, even before 
the apostle addressed our letter to it The formation of the 
church was indirectly traceable to him, because its authors 
proceeded for the most part from the churches of the East, 
whose existence was due to his apostolic labours. Besides, 
the recruiting of the church having taken place chiefly in the 
midst of the Boman, that is to say, Grentile population, Paul. 
^ Stolen und KriHken, 1876. 
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was entitled to regard it as belonging to the domain of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Of coarse this solution will not be 
valid until it has passed the ordeal of the texts of the Epistie 
itself. 

The result which we have just reached renders it at once 
more difficult and more easy to explain the course adopted by 
the apostie in writing such a letter to this church. 

For if it is easier to explain how he could by writing instruct 
a church which came within the domain assigned to him by 
the Lord, on the other hand it is more embarrassing to say 
with what view he could repeat in writing to this church all 
that it should already have known. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE EPISTLE* 



TO study the compositioii of this Epistle, which establishes 
for tiie first time a relation between the apostle and the 
church, we shall have three points to consider: — (1) the 
author; (2) the circumstances of his life in which he composed 
the letter ; (3) the aim which he set before him« We shall 
continue to avoid interrogating our Epistle except in so far as 
the data which it may furnish are obvious at a glance, and 
demand no exegetical discussion. 

L The Author. 

The author declares himself to be Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles (i 1-7, xi 13, rv. 15-20). The sending of the 
letter pertains, in his view, to the fulfilling of the commis- 
sion which he has received, '' to bring all the Gentiles to the 
obedience of the faith " (i. 5). 

The unanimous tradition of the church is in harmony with 
this declaration of the author. 

Between the years 90 and 100 of our era, ClemerU, a 
presbyter of the church of Eome, reproduced in chap. xxxv. 
of his Epistle to the Corinthians the picture of the vices 
of the Gentiles, such as it is traced in Bom. L; in chap, 
xxxviii. he applies to the circumstances of his time the 
exhortations which are addressed to the strong and the weak 
in chap. xiv. of our Epistle. Our letter was therefore preserved 
in the archives of the church of Bome, and recognised as a 
work of the aposde whose name it bears. 

It cannot be doubted that the author of the Epistle called 
the Episth of Barnabas (written probably in Egypt about 96), 
when writing his third chapter, had present to his mind Bom. 

76 
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iy. 11 et seqJ: '' I have set thee to be a father of the nations 
believing in the Lord in xmcircnmcision." ^ 

The letters of Ignatius again and again reproduce the anti- 
thesis in the twofold origin of Jesus as Son of David and Son 
of God, Bom. i. 3, 4. 

In the Diaicgue with Trypho, chap, xxvii., Justin, about the 
middle of the second century, repeats the enumeration of the 
many biblical passages whereby Paul, Bom. iii, demonstrates 
the natural corruption of man. 

The Epistle to Diognetus says, chap, be., not without allusion 
to Bom. y. 18, 19: "That the iniquity of many may be 
covered through righteousness, and that the righteousness of 
one may justify many sinners." 

The churches of Lyon and Vienne, in their letter to the 
churches of Pontus (about 177)i speak of their martyrs (Eus. 
V. 1) : " Beally proving tJuU ths mfferings of this present time,'' 
etc. (Bom. viiL 18). 

Many features of the picture of Oentile infamies, Bom. L, 
reappear in the Apologies of Athenagoras and of Theoph/Uus, 
shortly after the middle of the second centuiy. The latter 
quotes Bom. iL 6-9, and xiii. 7, 8 textually. 

The so-called Canon of Muratori (between 170 and 180) 
places the Epistle to the Bomans among the writings which 
the church receives, and which should be read publicly. 

The quotations' made by Irenasus (66 times), CkmerU of 
Alexandria, and TerttUlian, are very numerous It is only 
from this time forward that Paul is expressly named in these 
quotations as the author* 

In the third centuiy Origen, and in the fourth Eusebius, do 
not mention any doubt Ks expressed on the subject of the 
authenticity of our Epistle. 

The testimony of heretics is not less unanimous than that 
of the Fathers. Basilides, Ptolenueus, and very particularly 
Jfarcion, from the first half of the second centuiy onwards, 
make use of our Epistle as an undisputed apostolical document 

Throughout the whole course of the past centuries, only two 
theologians have contested this unanimous testimony of the 
church and the sects. These are the English author Evanson, 

' As in Rom. : TSf rirrix;fvr«v it* Jixfsfiv^rUs (nothing Bimilar iz^ the passage 
of Gen. xvii 5). 
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in a work on the Gospels; of the last century, and Brwno Bauer, 
in our own day, in Gennany. They ask: — L Wliy does the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles not say a word about a 
work of such importance? As if the Book of Acts were a 
biography of the Apostle Paul I 2. How are we to understand 
the numerous salutations of chap, xvi, addressed to a church 
in which Paul had bever lived ? As if (granting that this 
page of salutations really belongs to our Epistle) the apostle 
could not have known all these persons in Greece and the 
East who were now living at Borne, as we shall prove in 
the case, for example, of Aquila and Priscilla 1 3. How can 
we hold the existence of a church at Borne so considerable 
as our Epistle supposes before the arrival of any apostle 
in the city ? As if the founding of the church of Antioch 
did not furnish us with a sufficient precedent to solve the 
question ! 

Thus there is nothing to prevent us from accepting the 
testimony of the church, which is confirmed, besides, by the 
grandeur which betrays a master, and the truly apostolic 
power of the work itself, as well as by its complete harmony 
in thought and style with the other writings acknowledged to 
be the apostle'a 

IL The Date. 

The external circumstances in which this letter was com- 
posed are easily made out 

1. Paul had not yet visited Bome (L 10-13) ; this excludes 
every date posterior to the spring of the year 62, when he 
arrived in the city. 

2. The apostle is approaching the end of his ministry in the 
East From Jerusalem to Illyria he has filled every place 
with the preaching of the gospel of Christ ; now he must seek 
a field of labour westward, at the extremity of Europe, in Spain, 
XV. 18-24. Paul could not have written these words before 
the end of his residence at Ephesus, which lasted probably bom 
the autumn of 64 to the Pentecost of 67. 

3. At the time he wrote he was still free ; for he was dis- 
cussing his plans for travelling, xv. 23-26. It was therefore 
at a period previous to his arrest at Jerusalem (Pentecost of 
the year 59). 
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The interval wbich remains available is thus reduced to the 
short period from the year 57 to 59. . 

4. At the time when he wrote, he was about to start for 
Jerusalem, at the head of a numerous deputation charged witJi 
carrying to the mother church the fruits of a collection 
organized on its behalf in all the churches of the Gentile 
world (Bom. xv. 24-28). When he wrote his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (Pentecost 57), and a year and a half later 
(unless I am mistaken) his second (summer 68), the collec- 
tion was not yet finished, and he did not know at that time 
whether it would be liberal enough to warrant his going 
himself to present it to the church of Jerusalem (1 Oor. 
xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii and ix.). All is completed when he 
writes the Epistle to the Bomans, and the question of his 
taking part personally in the mission is decided (xv. 28). 
This indication brings us to the time immediately preceding 
PauTs departure from Corinth for Jerusalem, which took place 
in March 69. 

6. Finally, we are struck with the sort of anxiety which 
appears in Uie words used, xv. 30-32 : " Strive together with 
me in your prayers to God for me, that I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judea." We recognise in 
this passage the disquieting presentiments which came out in 
all the churches at that point in the apostle's life, when he 
went to face for the last time the hatred of the inhabitants 
and authorities of Jerusalem (comp. Acts xx. 22, 23, xxL 4, 
10-12). The Epistle to the Bomans was therefore written 
very shortly before his departure for that city. 

To fix the point exactly, it remains only to attempt to 
determine the place of its composition. 

1. xvi 1, he recommends Fhebe, a deaconess of Cenchrea, 
the port of Corinth, on the E|gean Sea. It is therefore probable 
that if this passage really belongs to the Epistle to the Bomans, 
Paul wrote firom Corinth or its neighbourhood. 

2. He names Gains as his host (xvi 23). This is probably 
the same person as is mentioned in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (i. 14) as being one of the earliest converts of that 
city. 

3. He sends a greeting from Erastus, treasurer of the city, 
xvi 23. It is probable that this person is the same as we 
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fiijd mentioned, 2 Tim, iv.20,in these words: ^'Erastus abode 
at Corinth*' 

These indications lead ns to conclude with great probability 
that Corinth was the place of composition. This result agrees 
with the preceding one relative to the date. In fact, mention is 
made in Acts xx. 2 of a three months' stay made by Paul in 
Hellas, that is to say, in the southern part of Greece, of which 
Corinth was the capital. This stay immediately preceded 
Paul's departure for Jerusalem, and took place, consequently, 
in the months of December 58, and January and February 59. 

So it was during this time of repose that the apostle, after 
so many anxieties and labours, found the calm necessary for 
composing such a work. . The time was solemn. The first 
part of his apostolic task was finished. The East, wholly 
evangelized in a way, lay behind him; he had before him the 
West still enveloped in the darkness of paganism, but which 
belonged also to the domain assigned him by the Lord. In 
the midst of this darkness he discerns a luminous point, the 
church of Eome. On this he fixes his eye before entering on 
the journey to Italy in person. . 

We shall see if the Epistle to the Bomans corresponds to 
the solemnity of the situation. 

III. The Aim. 

Critics differ as much in regard to the aim of our Epistle 
as they are agreed about its date and authenticity. Since 
Baur^s time the. subject has become one of the most contro- 
verted in the whole range of New. Testament criticism. 

The question stands thus : If we assign a special practical 
aim to the Epistle, we put ourselves, as it seems, in contra- 
diction to the very general and quasi-systematic character of 
its contents. If, on the contrary, we ascribe to it a didactic 
and wholly general aim, it differs thereby from the other 
letters of St Paul, all of which spring from some particular 
occasion, and have a definite aim. The author of the oldest 
critical study of the Kew Testament which we possess, the 
so-called Fragment of Muratori, wrote thus about the middle 
of the second century: ''St Paul's letters themselves reveal 
clearly enough, to any one who wishes to know, in what 
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place and trith what vieio they were composed." If he had 
lived among the discussions of our day, he would oertainly 
not have expressed himself thus about our Epistle. What 
increases the difficulty is, that the letter is not addressed to 
a church which Paul had himself founded, and cannot be 
regarded, like his other Epistles, as the continuation of his 
missionary work. Let us add, finally, the sort of obscurity 
which, as we have seen, rests on the founding of this church, 
and consequently on the nature of its composition and its 
religious tendency, and we shall understand how an almost 
numberless multitude of opinions should have been broached, 
especially in the present day, regarding the intention of the 
letter. It seems to us possible to distribute the proposed 
solutions into three principal groups. 

The first starts from the fact that all the other Epistles of 
the apostle owe their origin to some special occasion, and 
ascribes to this one a practical and definite aim. In the 
situation of Paul's work, and at the time when he was pre- 
paring to transfer his mission to the West, it concerned him 
to acquire or to make sure of the sympathy of the Boman 
church, destined as it was to become his point of support in 
those new countries, as Antioch had been in the East. Our 
Epistle, on this view, was the means chosen to obtain this 
result. Its aim was thus apologetic « 

Diametrically opposed to this first group is a second, which 
takes account especially of the general and systematic character 
of the Epistle. Such contents do not seem to be compatible 
with the intention of obtaining a particular practical result. 
The apostle, it is therefore held, simply proposed to instruct 
and edify the church of Bome. The aim of the letter was 
didaetio. 

Between these two groups stands a third, which admits, 
indeed, the aim of teaching, but that with a definite inten- 
tion, namely, to combat the legal Judeo-Christianity which 
was already dominant, or at least threatening to become so, 
within the Boman church. Our Epistle, consequently, had 
a polemic intention. 

We proceed to review these three groups, each containing 
numerous shades of opiaion. That which we have indicated 
in the third place, evidently forming the transition between 

GODET. F KOIL L 
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the otber two, we shall treat second in the following ex- 
position. 

FIKST GEOUP : APOLOGETIC AIM. 

The way was opened in this direction at one and the same 
time (1836) by Credner and Baur.^ The apostle wishes to 
prepare for himseK a favourable reception in the principal 
church of the West; such is the general viewpoint, which 
is variously modified by the different adherents of this con- 
ception. 

L The most precise and sharply defined situation is that 
supposed by Baur. The church of Rome, being in the great 
majority of its members Judeo - Christian by origin, and 
particularistic in tendency, could not look on Paul's mission 
to the Gentiles otherwise than with dislike. Ko doubt, 
Jewish Christianity no longer desired at Home, as it had 
done formerly in Galatia, to impose circumcision on the 
Gentiles; it did not attack, as at Corinth, Paul's apostolic 
dignity and moral character. But the Christians of Rome 
asked if it was just and agreeable to God's promises to admit 
the Gentiles en masse into the church, as Paul was doing, 
before the Jewish people had taken their legitimate place in 
it. It was not wished to exclude the Gentiles. But it was 
maintained that, in virtue of the right of priority granted to 
Israel, they ought not to enter till the chosen nation had 
done so. Paul feels deeply that a church so minded cannot 
serve as the point of support for his mission in the West, that 
it will rather put a hindrance in his way. And hence, at the 
last stage of his sojourn in Greece, during the three months of 
rest which are allowed him at Corinth, he writes this letter to 
the Romans, with the view of completely rooting out the 
prejudice from which their repugnance to his mission springs. 
Not only has the right of priority, to which Israel pretends, 
no existence, since the righteousness of faith has now for all 
time replaced that of the law, but the conversion of the 

1 Credner, EinUUung in cUu N. T. 1836, § 142. Baar, TUbinger Zeit- 
achrift, 8 Heft : Ueber Zweck und Veranlassung des Roxnerbriefs. This forma 
the original work which the author reproduced in his Paulus^ 1st edition, 
1845, and afterwards completed in the Theol Jdkrh, 1857. The author 
graduaUy softened his first conception ; this is most of all apparent in his last 
exposition : Das ChriUenthum und die Chirisd. Kirche, ^tc, 1860, p. 62 et scq. 
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Gentiles, for whicH Paul is labouring, will be tbe very means 
which 6o<l will use to bring back the hostile Jews to Him- 
self. It will be seen that, on this view, the great outline of 
the ways of God, ix.— xi., far from being, as is commonly 
thought, a simple appendix, forms the central part of the 
letter, that in which its true intention is expressed. The 
whole preceding exposition of the righteousness of faith 
forms its admirable preface.^ 

The treatise of Baur produced at the time of its appearance 
an effect similar to that caused eight years afterwaids by a 
like work on the Gospel of John. The learned world was as 
it were fascinated ; men thought they were on the eve of a 
sort of revelation. From the dazzling effect then produced 
criticism is only slowly recovering at the present day. 
Credner's work was less developed and less striking ; he only 
added to the idea which we have just indicated in the form 
presented by Baur an original feature, which has recently 
been revived by Holsten. We mean the relation between 
the composition of the Epistle to the Bomans and the large 
amount of the collection made in behalf of the church of 
Jerusalem at the same period. At the very time that he was 
endeavouring by this work of love to influence the metropolis 
of Jewish Christianity in the East, his practical genius sought 
by means of our Epistle to acquire a point of support for his 
mission in the most important Jewish Christian church of the 
West So understood the letter becomes an act, a real ;aikd 
serious work, as is naturally to be expected from a man like 
Paul composing such a treatise. 

The following, however, are the reasons which have pre- 
vailed with scienca more and more to reconsider its verdict : — 

1. It has been found impossible to accept the very forced 
explanations by which Baur has laboured to get rid of the 
passages attesting the Gentile origin and the Pauline tendency 
of the church of Home. — 2. An attempt at conquest, such as 
that which Baur ascribes to Paul, has been felt to be incom- 

^ Baar expresses himself thus : " The apostle's intention is to refute Jewish 
particnlarism so radically that it shall remain like an uprooted tree in the 
consciousness of the age. . . . The absolute nullity of every claim founded on 
particularism : such is the fundamental idea of the Epistle " {Paulus, 2d ed. I. 
p. 880). 
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patible with flie principle professed by kim in our very 
Epistle, not to build on another man's fcwndaiion. In this 
case Paul would be doing even worse; he would be intro- 
ducing himself into a bouse wholly built by strange hands, 
and would be seeking to install himself in it with his whole 
staff of apostolic aides ; this, no doabt, with a view to the 
work of Christ, but would the end justify the means ? — 3. The 
idea which Baur ascribes to the Christians of Borne, that of 
restricting the preaching of the gospel to the Jews untU the 
whole elect people should become believers, is a strange and 
monstrous conception, of which there is not the slightest trace 
either in the New Testament or in any work of Christian 
antiquity. The Judaizers, on the contrary, strongly approved 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, insisting only on the con- 
dition of circumcision (6aL v. 11, vl 13). To refuse to the 
Gentiles the preaching of salvation till it » should please the 
Jews to become converts, would have been an aggravation, 
and not at all, as Baur says, an attenuation of the old Jewish 
pretensions. — 4. It is impossible from this point of view to 
account for the detailed instruction with which the Epistle 
opens (L-viii), and in particular for the description of the 
corruption of the Gentiles (chap. i). If all that was only 
intended to provide a justification of the missionary course 
followed by the apostle, stated iz.-xi., was not Schwegler 
right in saying '* that such an expenditure of means was out 
of proportion to the end in view " ? It is not less difficult 
to explain from this standpoint the use of the moral part, 
especially of chap. xii. — 5. In general, the horizon of the 
Epistle is too vast, its exposition too systematic, its tone too 
calm, to allow us to ascribe to it the intention of making a 
conquest, or to see in it something like a mine destined to 
spring the ramparts of a hostQe position. — 6. This explana- 
tion comes very near to compromising the moral character 
of Paul What Baur did not say, his disciple Holsten 
frankly confesses in our day.^ After quoting these words of 
Yolkmar : " that the Epistle to the Bomans is the maturest 
fruit of Paul's mind,'' this critic adds : '* But it must, at the 
same time, be confessed that it is not its purest work. Under 

Hn hU article: "Der Q^dankeogaiig dea Bomerbiiefs," Johrh. /« pr^ 
Theol 1879. 
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the pressure of a practical want, that of reconciling. the Jewish 
Christians to his gospel • . ., Paul has not kept — and he hrunvs 
it well himsdf — at the height of his own thought . . ; he has 
Unnoted the edge of his gospdV If, to bear out the exposition 
of Baur and his school, one must go the length of making the 
Epistle to the Bomans a work of Jesuitism, we think that 
this solution is judged. 

Baur has cited the testimony of Hilary {Arnhrosiasler), who 
gays of the Eomans : " Who, having been wrongly instructed 
by the Judaizers, were immediately corrected (by this letter)."* 
But even on this point it has been shown that Hilary's opinion 
was wholly difierent from Baur's; since, according to the 
former, the Judaizers, who had led the Bomans into error in 
regard to the law, were absolutely the same as those who had 
troubled Antioch and Galatia ; ' wliile, according to Baur, those 
of Kome made entirely different pretensions. 

IL The difficulties which had led even Baur to modify his 
view have forced critics who are attached in the main to his 
opinion to soften it still more considerably. The critic whom 
we may regard as the principal representative of Baur^s cor- 
rected escposition is Mangold.' According to this author, the 
church of Bome, while Judeo-Christian in its majority, and 
legal in its tendency, had not the strictly particularistic con- 
ception which Baur ascribes to it It was merely imbued 
with certain prejudices against Paul and his work ; it did not 
know what to think of that wide propagation of a gospel 
without law in the Gentile world. The general abandonment 
of Mosaism, which the missionary action of the apostle 
brought in its train, appeared to it to endanger the Lord's 
work, and even the morality of those multitudes of believing 
Gentiles. Paul, therefore, on the eve of transferring his 
activity to the West, felt the need of reassuring the Bomans 
as to the spirit of his teaching, and the consequences of his 
work. In i-viii. he seeks to make them understand his 
doctrine; in ix.— xi he explains to them his mission. He 
hopes thereby to succeed in gaining a powerful auxiliary in 
his new field of labour. — ^This view has obtained a pretty 

^ Qtii, male mducti, stcUim eorrecii sunt, . . . 

' Philippi has quoted theae woi'ds i Hi mint qui tt OdtatoB ntbverterant, . • • 

' In tlie work already quoted, Der BOmerbri^, etc, 186d. 
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general assent; it is found wholly or in part in Thiersch, 
Holtzmann, Sitschl, Beyschlag, Hausrath, Schenkel, Schultz, 
as also in Sabatier.^ It has its best support in the anti- 
Judaistic tendency, which may, with some measure of proba- 
bility, be ascribed to various parts of the Epistle. But it 
has not the perfect transparency of Baur^s view ; it is hard 
to know wherein those prejudices of the Eoman church 
against Paul's work consist, neither springing from Judaizing 
legality, properly so called, nor from the exceptional point of 
view imagined by Baur.-;^ — ^Besides, as directed to a church not 
strictly Judaizing, what purpose would be served by the long 
preface of the first eight chapters, pointed against the right- 
eousness of the law ? What end, especially in the line of 
justifying Paul's missionary practice, would be served by the 
moral part, xii.-xiv., which has not the slightest connection 
with his work ? Here, certainly, we can apply the saying of 
Schwegler, " that the expenditure of means is disproportioned 
to the end." There remain, finally, all the reasons which we 
have alleged against the Judeo-Christian composition of the 
church. 

III. While acknowledging the Gentile origin of the ma- 
jority of the church, and the Pauline character of its faith, 
Schott and Biggenbach^ think that the object of the Epistle 
is simply to awaken and quicken its sympathy with Paul's 
work, on the eve of his passing to the West. — But in that 
case the extravagance of the means employed becomes still 
more startling. To demonstrate in the outset in eight long 
chapters the truth of Paul's gospel to a Pauline church, in 
order to obtain its missionary co-operation, would not this be 
idle work — ^labour lost ? 

It is true that Schott, to meet this difficulty, imagines an 
objection raised at Bome to Paul's future mission in the 
West The East, says he, was full of Jewish communities ; 
so that, while labouring in these countries for the Gentiles, 
Paul was at the same time labouring, up to a certain point, 
in the midst of Jews, and for their good. But it was wholly 
otherwise in the West, where the Jews were not so plentifully 

* L*ap6bn Paul, p. 159 et seq. 

* Schott, work quoted. Riggenbach, ZaUcIirift /Or luthai9che Thealogle 
and Kirche (re?iew of Mangold's work), 1866, 
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scattered Here Paul's work must necessarily be severed 
from action on the Jewish people. Paul, anticipating the 
accusations which would arise from this fact, writes the 
Epistle to the Eomans in order to obviate them. — But the 
difference which Schott lays down on this head between the 
East and the West does not rest on any historical proof. 
And, as Beyschlag rightly asks, "What strange believers 
those Chiistians of Eome must have been, who, while them- 
selves enjoying the blessings of salvation, notwithstanding 
their Gentile origin, imagined that those same blessings could 
not be offered to the other Western Gentiles till after Israel 
had been wholly converted ! " 

IV. Hofmann has given to the apologetic intention an 
altogether particxdar complexion. Our letter, he would have 
it, is the personal justification of Paul in reference to the long 
delays which had retarded his arrival at Eome. It was in- 
tended to prove that a gospel such as his leaves no room in 
the heart of its apostle for feelings of shame or lukewarm- 
ness. And thus it sought to secure a favourable reception for 
his person and mission. The object of his letter is conse- 
quently to be found revealed in i 14-16. — But is it possible 
to conceive so broad and authoritative a scheme of doctrine 
as that of the Epistle to the Eomans, given with a view so 
narrow and personal ? The passage, L 14-16, may have served 
as a preface for Paul to his subject ; but it cannot express 
the aim of the Epistle. 

In general, Paul might certainly expect, as a fruit of this 
letter, an increase of sympathy for his person and mission ; 
and the great change which was about to pass over his life 
and work would naturally lead him to desire this result. 
But it must have been a more urgent reason which led him 
to take pen in hand, and to give a fuller and more systematic 
exposition of his gospel than he had bestowed on any other 
church. 

SECOND GROUP : POLEMIC JLIM. 

The authors belonging to this group do not find in our 
Epistle the proof of any aim relating to the apostle himself 
and to his missionary work. The aim of the letter, in their 
view^ is to be explained solely by the state of the church to 
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^hich it IS addiessecL The obj^t to be accomplished was to 
destroy the legal tendency at Borne, or to render its introduction 
impossible ; and so, according to some, to bring about union 
and peace between the two parties of the church* 

I. Thus Hilaiy spoke in this direction: "The Christians 
of Borne had allowed Mosaic rites to be imposed on them, as 
if full salvation were not to be found in Christ ; Paul wished 
to teach them the mystery of the cross of Christ, which had 
not yet been expounded to them." Similar words are to be 
found in many of the Fathers, as well as in some Beformers 
and modem theologians (Augustine, Melanchthon, Flatt, etc.). 
The opinion of Thiersch is also substantially the same : " The 
church of Borne having been left by Peter in a state of doc- 
trinal inferiority, Paul sought to raise it to the full height of 
Christian knowledge." Volkmar, too, would seem to adhere 
to this opinion. He calls our Epistle ** a war and peace treatise, 
intended to reconcile a strictly Judeo-Christian church to the 
free preaching of the gospel" This explanation suits the 
grave and didactic character of the fundamental pait, L-viiL, 
as well as the express statement of the th^me, i. 16, 17. 
Only it is not easy to understand how Paul could have con- 
gratulated his readers on the type of doctrine according to 
which they had been taught, as he does xi. 17, if his inten- 
tion had been to substitute a new conception of the gospel for 
theirs. We have found, besides, that the migority of the 
church was not Judeo-Christian in tendency. 

IL From early times down to our own day, many have 
thought that Paul's polemio against Jewish legalism was in- 
tended to bring about the union of the two parties at Bome. 
We shall cite in particular, in the Middle Ages, Babanus 
Maurus and Ab^lard; in modem times, Eichhom (partly), 
Flatt, Hug, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Hodge, etc. Hug thinks that 
after the Jews, who had been banished from Bome by the 
edict of Claudius, returned, a new treaty of union became 
necessary between the Christians of Gentile and those of 
Jewish origin. This Eirenieon was the Epistle to the Bomans, 
which revolves entirely round this idea : " Jews and Gentiles 
are equal before God ; their rights and weaknesses are similar ; 
and if any advantage existed in favour of the one body, it 
was abolished by Christ, who united all in one universal 
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religion." Hilgenfeld ascribes to Paul the intention of unit- 
ing the rich Judeo-Christian aristocracy with the numerous 
plAs of Gentile origin. Hodge, the celebrated American 
commentator, denies the prevalence of a Judaizing tendency 
in the church of Borne, but thinks, nevertheless, " that 
conflicts now and agdn arose, both regarding doctrine and 
discipline, between the believers of the two raiJes," and that 
this was the occasion of our Epistle. The view of Baum- 
garten-Crusius is almost the same : " This exposition of the 
Pauline conception is intended to unite believing Jews 
and Gentiles in forwarding the common work.'^ ^ From 
this point of view the passage, idv. 1-xv. 13, must be 
regarded as containing the aim of the Epistle. But this piece, 
bearing as it does the character of a simple appendix, 
cannot play so decisive a part ; and it would be inconceiv- 
able that, up to that point, Paul should have given neither 
in the preface nor in the course of the letter the least sign of 
this conciliatory intention ; for, finally, when he demonstrates 
the complete parity of Gentiles and Jews, both in respect of 
the condemnation under which they lie and of the fitith which 
is the one condition of salvation for all, he nowhere thinks of 
bringing Jews and Gentiles into union with one another, but 
of glorifying the greatness of salvation and the mercy of God 
its author. 

III. Wei^sacker (see at p. 71) also holds the anti-Jewish 
tendency of our Epistle. But as he recognises the Gentile-^ 
Christian composition of the church, and cannot consequently 
admit the predominance of the legal spirit in such a com*, 
munity, he supposes that the time had come when the Judaizing 
attack which had assailed all the churches of Paul was be-^ 
ginning to trouble it also, '' The church was not Judaizing, 
but it was worked by Judaizers." This situation, supposed by 
Weizsacker, is perfectly similar to that described in Phil. 1 
Paul's aim, accordingly, was this: he does not wish to 
attack, as Baur thought, but to deferhd ; he wishes to preserve, 

^ HolBteo, too, has words to the same effect : " At the height of his triumph 
at Corinth, Paul felt for the first time the want and the necessity of a reconcilia- 
tion between Gentile-Christian Christianity and that of the Judeo-Christians. 
The Epistle to the Romans is the first of those letters of peace and onion which 
sought to satisfy this want of the new religion." 
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not to acquire. Thus the fundamental part on the righteous- 
ness of faith and the sanctification flowing from it (i.-viii) 
finds an easy explanation. Thus, too, we have no diflSculty 
in understanding the famous passage, ix.-xL, which is in- 
tended, not, as most modem critics since Baur suppose, to 
justify the missionary practice of Paul, but to solve this 
problem raised by the progress of events: How does it 
happen, if this gospel of Paul is the truth, that the Jews, the 
elect people, everywhere reject it ? 

One has a feeling of satisfaction and relief after reading 
this excellent work, so judicious and impartial ; one feels as 
if he had reached shelter from the sweeping current, the 
spirit of prejudice which has swayed criticism for forty years. 
And yet it is impossible for us to accept this solution. How, 
if our Epistle was occasioned by a violent Judaizing aggres- 
sion, is there no trace of the fact throughout the whole of the 
letter, and especially in the introductory passage, i 8-15 ? 
St Paul there congratulates the Bomans on their faith, and 
yet makes not the slightest allusion to the dangers which it 
runs at that very moment, and which form the occasion 
of his writing! How could the moral part, from chap, 
xii onwards, present no trace whatever of this polemical 
tendency ? Weizsacker confesses the fact, but explains it by 
saying that Jewish legalism had only just been imported into 
the church, and had not yet affected its moral life. This 
answer is not sufficient; for it is precisely by forms and 
observances that ritualism strives to act. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, written in a similar situation to that which 
Weizsacker supposes, the anti-Judaistic polemic is quite as 
emphatically brought out in the moral part as in the doctrinal 
exposition ; comp. v. 6 et seq. ; then ver. 14, and especially 
the interjected remarks, ver. 18: "If ye are led by the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law ; " ver. 23 : " The law is not 
against such things" (the fruits of the Spirit); comp. also 
Gal. vi. 12-16. We shall have to examine elsewhere in 
the course of exposition the passage, Eom. xvi 17-20, 
where Paul puts the church on its guard against the arrival 
of Judaizers as a probable fact, but one yet to come. Finally, 
notwithstanding all the ability of this critic, we think that he 
has not entirely succeeded in explaining the complete differ- 
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enc5e between the Epistle to the Bomans, so calm and coldly 
didactic, and that to the Gralatians, so abrupt and vehement in 
its tone. 

IV. There is a view which to some extent gives weight 
to these objections, while still maintaining the anti-Judaistic 
character of the Epistle. We mean the solution which was 
already propounded at the time of the Seformation by 
Erasmus, and reproduced in our day by Philippi, Tholuck 
(last edition), and in a measure by Beyschlag. Paul, who ' 
found himself pursued by Judaizing emissaries at Antioch, in 
Galatia, and at Corinth, naturally foresees their speedy arrival 
at Some ; and as, when a city is threatened by an enemy, its 
walls are fortified and it is prepared for a siege ; so the apostle, 
by the powerful and decisive teaching contained in our 
Epistle, fortifies the Eoman church, and puts it in a condition 
to resist the threatening attack victoriously. Nothing more 
natural than this situation and the preverUive intention of our 
Epistle connected with it; the explanation harmonizes well 
with the term strengthening , which the apostle frequently uses 
to express the effect which he would like to produce by his 
work within the church (i. 11, xvi. 25). The only question 
is, whether so considerable a treatise could have been com- 
posed solely with a view to a future and contingent want. 
Then there is not in the whole letter more than a single 
allusion to the possible arrival of the Judaizers (xvi 17-20). 
How could this word thrown in by the way at the close, after 
the salutations, reveal the intention which dictated the letter, 
imless we are to ascribe to the apostle the course which ladies 
are said to follow, of putting the real thought of their letter 
into the postscript ? 

Y. An original solution, which also belongs to this group of 
interpretations; has been offered by Ewald.* According to him, 
Christianity had remained hitherto enveloped in the Jewish 
religion ; but Paul began to dread the consequences of this 
solidarity. For he foresaw the conflict to the death which 
was about to take place between the Eoman empire and the 
Jewish people, now becoming more and more fanaticized. The 
Epistle to the Somans is written with the view of breaking 
the too close and compromising bond which stiU imited the 
^ Die Sendechraben dee ApoeUls PatUu^, 1S67. 
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synagogue and the church, and which threatened to drag the 
latter into foolish enteiprisea The practical aim of the 
writing would thus appear in chap, xiii in the exhortation 
addressed to Christians to obey the highet powers ordained of 
Ood in the political domain ; and the entire Epistle would be 
intended to demonstrate the profound incompatibility between 
the Jewish and the Christian spirit, and so to establish this 
application. One cannot help admiring in this theory the 
originality of Ewald's genius, but we cannot make up our 
mind to attach such decisive importance to the warning of 
chap, xiii ; for this passage is only a subdivision of the moral 
instruction, which is itself only the second part of the didactic 
exposition., So subordinate a passage cannot express the aim 
of the Epistle. 

We are at the end of the solutions derived from the danger 
which the Boman church is alleged to have been then incur- 
ring from the legal principle, whether as a present enemy or 
a threatening danger. And we ate thus brought to the third 
class of explanations, composed of all those which despair of 
finding a local and temporary aim for Paul's Epistle. 

THIRD GROUP : DIDACTIC AIM. 

According to the critics who belong to this group, the 
Epistle to the Bomans is a systematic exposition of Christian 
truth, and has no other aim than to enlighten and strengthen 
the faith of the Christians of Eome in the interest of their 
salvation. 

Thus the author of the ancient Muratori Fragment says 
simply : " The apostle expounds to the Bomans the plan of 
the Scriptures by inculcating the fact that Christ is their first 
principle." 

The ancient Greek expositors, Origen, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, with those of the Middle Ages, such as John of 
Damascus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, seek no more mysterious 
aim than this : to guide men to Christ But why especially 
address such instruction to the church of Bome ? Theophylact 
answers : " What does good to the head, thereby does the same 
to the whole body." This answer betrays a time when Bome 
had come to occupy the central place in the church. 
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Our Eefonners and their successors have almost the same 
idea of our Epistle : " The whole of this Epistle," says Calvin, 
"is composed methodically."^ Paul, says Melanchthon, has 
drawn up in the Epistle to the Bomans '' the summary of 
Christian doctrine,' though he has not philosophized in this 
writing either on the mysteries of the Trinity, or on the mode 
of the incarnation, or on creation active and passive. Is it 
not in reality on the law, on sin, and on grace, that the 
knowledge of Christ depends ? *' 

Grotius thus expresses himself: "Though addressed strictly 
spealdng to the Bomans, this letter contained all the provisions 
(munimenia) of the Christian religion, so that it well deserved 
that copies of it should be sent to other churches." So he 
thinks he can explain the use of the Greek instead of the 
Latin language. He thus anticipates a recent hypothesis, of 
which we shall speak by and by. Tholuck in his first 
editions, and Olsbausen in his excellent commentary, also 
think that FauFs aim was wholly general He wished to show 
bow the gospel, and the gospel only, fully answers to the need 
of salvation attaching to every human soul, a want which 
neither paganism nor Judaism can satisfy. Glockler, Eollner, 
Beiche, and de Wette likewise adhere to this view ; the latter 
at the same time establishing a connection between the evan- 
gelical universalism expounded in our Epistle, and the position 
of Bome as the centre of the empire of the world. Meyer 
also^ while fully sharing this view, feels the need of showing 
how the teaching was rooted in actual circumstancea He 
thinks that Paul has here expounded the gospel as it appeared 
to him at the close of the great struggle with Judaism from 
which he had just emerged, and as he would have preached it 
at Bome had he been able to go thither personally. 

M. Beuss in his last work (Zes ^pitrea paulinimTies) escapes 
from Baur's view, which had previously exercised a very 
marked influence over him. The absence of all polemic in 
cur Epistle indicates, he thinks, that the apostle addresses this 
exposition of the essence of the gospel to an ideal pMic In 
reality, are not the wants of all the churches substantially the 

^ ** Eputola Ma nuthodka est," 

' " Dodrma chritt^ana oompen^m*' (Introdaotioii to the Loci communu 
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same ? Only he ascribes to the apostle the special desire of 
making the church of Eome " the focus of light for the West." 

M. Benan explains our Epistle by the importance of the 
church of Eome and the apostle's desire to give it a token of 
his sympathy. " He took advantage of an interval of rest to 
write in an epistolary form a sort of rSsurrU of his theological 
teaching, and he addressed it to this church, composed of 
Ebionites and Judeo-Christians, but embracing also proselytes 
and Gentile converts." This is not all. The careful analysis 
of chap. XV. and xvl leads M. Benan to conclude that the 
letter was simultaneously addressed to three other churches, 
that of Ephesus, that of Thessalonica, and a fourth church 
unknown. This writer (^ws a picture of Paxd's disciples all 
occupied in making copies of this manifesto intended for the 
different churches {SaiTit Paul, p. 481). 

The force of all these explanations lies in the general and 
systematic tenor of the Epistle to the Bomans. • It is this 
characteristic which distinguishes it from all the others, except 
that to the Ephesians. But the weakness of these solutions 
appeal's — 1. In the difference which they establish between 
this letter and Paul's other writings. " Such an Epistle," says 
Baur, " would be a fact without analogy in the apostle's 
career. It would not correspond to the true Pauline epistolary 
type." 2. In the fact that all these explanations utterly fail 
satisfactorily to answer the question: Why this systematic 
teaching addressed to Bome and not elsewhere? 3. In 
the serious omissions from the system. Melanchthon was 
struck with this. We instance two of them especially : the 
omission of the doctrines relating to the person of Christ and 
to the end of all thingSy Christology and Eschatology. 

But these objections do not appear to us to be insoluble. 
What, indeed, if these two characteristics which seem to be 
mutually contradictory, the local destination and the generality 
of the contents, were exactly the explanation of one another ? 
In the so varied course of apostolic history might there not 
be found a particular church which needed general teaching ? 
And was not this precisely the case with the church of 
Bome? 

We know that Paul did not omit, when he founded a church, 
to give those who were attracted by the name of Christ pro- 
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found and detailed instruction regarding the gospeL Thiersch 
has thoroughly demonstrated this fact^ Paul refers to it in 
the question so frequently repeated in his Epistles : Kriow ye 
not that . . . ? -which often applies to points of detail on i^hich 
a pastor does not even touch in our day in the instruction 
lyhich he gives to his catechumens.' The Book of Acts relates 
that at Ephesus Paul gave a course of Christian instruction in 
the school of the rhetorician Tyrannus every day for tvm whole 
years. What could be the subject of those daily and prolonged 
conferences, and that in a city like Ephesus ? Most certainly 
Paul did not speak at random; he followed some order or 
other. Starting from the moral nature of man, his natural 
powers of knowledge and his indestructible wants/ he showed 
the fall of man, the turpitude of the Gentile world,* and the 
inadequacy of Judaism to supply an eflBcacious remedy for 
human misery.* Thus he came to the means of salvation 
offered by God Himself.* From this point he cast a look 
backwards at the ancient revelation and its several aspects, 
the patriarchal promise and the Mosaic law.^ He showed the 
essential unity and the radical difference between the law and 
the gospeL^ In this retrospective glance he embraced the 
entire history of humanity, showing the relation between its 
fall in one man and its restoration in one.^ Finally, on this 
basis he raised the edifice of the new creation. He revealed 
the mystery of the church, the body of the glorified Christ, 
the sanctification of the individual and of the family,'® the 
relation between Christianity and the State ;" and unfoldinf^ 
the aspects of the divine plan in the conversion of the nations," 
he led up to the restitution of all things, physical nature itself 
included, and to the glory to come." 

He did what he does in his Epistles, and particularly in the 
most systematic of all, the Epistle to the Bomana Baur has 
alleged that the apostles . had no time, in the midst of their 
missionary labours, to systematize the gospel, and to compose 

^ Verwch zur HertAdlung des Jiistor, StandpunkU, p. 91 et seq. 

• The coming of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; the judgment of angels by 
believers, 1 Cor. vi. 2, 8. 

» Rom. i. 19, 20, u. 14, 15. * Rom. i. 23-31. • Rom. ii. 1-iii. 20. 

• Rom. iii. 21-26. . ^ Gal. iii. 15-17. » Rom. iv., x. 

• Rom, y. 12-21. " Rom. xiL; Eph. i., iv. l-vi. 9. 

*^ Rom. xiiL ^ Rom. iz.-xi. " Rom. viil j 1 Cor. xv. 
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a Christian dogmatic. But oould Baur suppose that a mind 
of suoh strength as Paul's was could have lectured for two 
years before an audience like the cultivated class of the Ephe- 
sian population/ without having at least traced an outline of 
Christian doctrine ? 

Kow^ this apostolic instruction which Paul gave with so 
much care in the churches which he founded, and which was 
the real basis of those spiritual edifices, he had not given at 
Boma Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus had enjoyed it ; 
the church of the Capital of the world had been deprived of 
it. Here the message had preceded the messenger. A com- 
munity of believers had been formed in this city without his 
assistance. No doubt he reckoned on being there himself 
soon ; but once more he might be prevented ; he knew how 
many dangers attended his approaching journey to Jerusalem. 
And besides, should he arrive at Bome safe and sound, he had 
too much tact to think of putting the members of such a 
church as it were on the catechumen's bench. In these 
circumstances, how natural the idea of filling up by means 
of writing the blank which Providence had permitted, and of 
giving, in an epistolary treatise addressed to the church, the 
Christian instruction which it had missed, and which was 
indispensable to the solidity of its faith ! The apostle of the 
Gentiles was not able to establish the church in the metro- 
polis of the Gentile world . . ., the work was taken out of 
his hands; what shall he do? He will found it anew. 
Under the already constructed edifice he will insinuate a 
powerful substruction — ^to wit, his apostolic doctrine systema- 
tically arranged, as he expounds it everywhere else viva voce. 

If such is the origin of the Epistle to the Bomans, we have 
in it nothing less than the course of rel^ous instruction, and 
in a way the dogmatic and moral catechism of St. PauL In 
this explanation there is no occasion for the question why 
this instruction was addressed to Bome rather than to any 
other church. Bome was the only great church of the 
Gentile world to which Paul felt himself burdened with such 
a debt This is the prevailing thought in the preface of his 
Epistle, and by which he clears the way for the treatment of 
his subject (L 13-16). After reminding the Bomans that 
>SeeAotoziz.SL 
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they too, as Gentiles^ belong to the doina!n confided to his 
apostleship, i. 1—6, he accounts, &om ver. 8, for the involun- 
tary delays which have retarded his arriyal at Some ; and so 
comes at length to speak of the evangelical doctrine which he 
desired to impart viva voce, and which he now addresses to 
them in writing. Nothing could explain more naturally the 
transition from ver. 15 to ver, 16. The systematic form of 
the treatise which begins here, the expressly formulated theme 
which serves as its basis (L 16, 17), the methodical develop- 
ment of the theme, first in a dogmatic part, i-xi, then in a 
moral part, xiL— xv. 13 (which is not less systematically 
arranged than the former), — all these features demonstrate 
that the author here intends to give a didactic exposition. 

No doubt there are blanks, as we have already acknow- 
ledged, in this summary of Christian truth, and we cannot in 
this respect compare it with our modem dogmatic systems. 
But the limits which Paul traced for himself are not difScult 
to understand. They were indicated by those of the personal 
revelation which he had received. The phrase : my gospel, 
which he uses twice in this Epistle (and only once again in 
his other letters), sufficiently indicates the domain within 
which he intended to confine himself. Within the general 
Christian revelation with which all the apostles were charged, 
Paul had received a special part, his lot, if one may so speak. 
This is what he calls, Eph. iii 2, " the dispensation of the 
grace which had been committed to him." This part was 
neither the doctrine of the person of Christ, which belonged 
more particularly to the apostles who had lived with Him, nor 
the delineation of the last things, which was the common pro? 
perty of the apostolate. His special lot was the way of gaining 
possession of the Christian salvation. Now Paul wished to 
give to the church only that which he had himself received 
" through the teaching of Christ, without the intervention of 
any man" (GaL i 11, 12). And this is what has naturally 
determined the contents of the Epistle to the Eomans. The 
limit of his divinely received gospel was that of this Epistle. 
TMs certainly did not prevent its contents from touching at 
all points the general teaching of the apostles, which included 
Paul's, as a wider circumference encloses a narrower. One 
sees this in the christological and eschatological elements 

GODET. O ROM. I. 
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contained in tbo Epistle to the Bomans, and whidh harmonize 
-with the general apostolic teaching. But it is not from this 
source that the substance of our Epistle is derived. The 
apostle wishes to give to the Bomans his gospel, and, if I may 
80 speak, his Paul. 

TVom this point of view we can also account for the 
elements of anti-Jewish polemic which have misled so many 
excellent critics, Mangold and Weizs&cker for example, as to 
the aim of his letter. Paul wished to expound the mode 
of individual salvation ; but could he do so without taking 
account of the ancient revelation which seemed to teach a 
different way from that which he was himself expounding ? 
Could he at this moment of transition, when the one of two 
covenants was taking the place of the other, say : by faith, 
without adding : and not by the law t The anti-legal tendency 
belonged inherently to his teaching, as much as the anti-papal 
tendency belonged to Luther'a Would a Beformer have been 
able, even without intending to write polemically, to compose 
a system of dogmatics without setting aside the merit of 
works ? The aim of Paul's treatise was didactic and world- 
wide; the introduction proves this (the description of the 
corruption of the Gentile world) ; the middle confirms it (the 
parallel between Adam and Jesus Christ) ; the close completes 
the demonstration (the systematic exposition of morals, with- 
out any allusion to the law). But beside this way of salva- 
tion, which he was anxious to expound, he saw another which 
attempted to rival it, and which professed also to be divinely 
revealed. He could not establish the former without setting 
aside the latter. The anti- Judaizing pieces do not therefore 
oblige us to ascribe this tendency to the whole letter. They 
have their necessaiy place in the development of the subject 
of the Epistle. 

It need hardly be said that our explanation does not exclude 
what truth there is in the other proposed solutions. That 
Paul desired by this system of instruction to secure a favour- 
able reception at Borne ; that he hoped to strengthen this 
church against the invasion of Judaizers, present or to come ; 
that he had it before him to gather into his letter the whole 
array of biblical and logical arguments which a hot conflict 
and incessant meditation had led him to collect during the 
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years wliicli were just closing ; that this treatise was like a 
trophy raised on the field of battle, where he had gained such 
signal triumphs, since the opening of hostilities at Antioch to 
his complete victory at Corinth ; and that, finally, no part of 
the world appeared to him more suitable for receiving this 
monument erected by him than the church of the Capital of 
the world, — of all this I make no doubt But it seems to me 
that those various and particular aims find their full truth only 
when they are grouped round this principal one : to found 
afterhand, and, if one may so speak, morally to refoimd the 
church of Bome. 

To set free the kingdom of God from the Jewish wrapping 
which had served as its cradle, such was the work of St. Paul 
This task he carried out by his life in the domain of action, 
and by the Epistle to the Eomans in the domain of thought 
This letter is, as it were, the theory of his missionary preach- 
ing, and of his spiritual life, which is one with his work. 

Does the course of the Epistle really correspond to the aim 
which we have now indicated ? Has it the systematic cha- 
racter which we should be led to expect from a strictly didactic 
purpose ? 
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ABSAKGEME17T AND PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 

LIKE St Paul's other letters, the EpistlQ to the Bomans 
b^ns with a preface (L 1-15), which includes the 
address and a thanksgiving, and which is intended to form 
the relation between the author and his readers. But in this 
letter the address is more elaborate than usual This differ- 
ence arises from the fact that the apostle did not yet know 
personally the church to which he was writing. Hence it is 
that he has strongly emphasized his mission to be the Apostle 
of the GerUiles; for on this rests the official bond which justifies 
the step he is taking (w. 1-7). The thanksgiving which 
follows^ and which is founded on the work already accom- 
plished among them, leads him quite naturally to apologise 
for not yet having taken part in it himself, and to express the 
constant desire which he feels of being able soon to exercise 
his apostleship among them, as well for the confirmation of 
their faith and his own encouragement, as for the increase of 
their church (w. 8-15). 

After this preface of an epistolary character, there begins, 
as in the other letters, the treatment of the subject, the body of 
the vrrUing, But here again the Epistle to the £omans differs 
from all the rest, in having the central part detached from 
the two epistolary pieces, the introduction and the conclusion, 
much more sharply. The Epistle to the Bomans is thus, 
properly speaking, neither a treatise nor a letter; it is a 
treatise contained in a letter. 

The treatise begins with ver. 16^ the first words of which 
form the skilfuUy-managed transition from the introduction 
to the treatment. The latter extends to xv. 13, where the 
return to the epistolary form indicates the beginning of the 
conclusion. 

100 
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I. 16, 17. 

Before entering on the development of his subject, the 
apostle ea^pounds it in a few lines, which are, as it were, the 
t?ieme of the entire treatise. This summary is contained in 
w. 16, 17. The apostle proposes to show that the salvation 
of every man, whoever he may be, rests on the rigTUeousness 
which faith procurer; he supports this proposition immediately 
by a scripture declaration. 

With ver. 18 the development of the subject begins; it is dis- 
tributed under two heads, the one relating to priimples, — this 
is the doctrinal treatise ; the other containing the application, — 
this forms the moral treatise. The first proceeds from i. 18 
to the end of chap. xi. ; the second from xii. 1 to xv. 13. 

The doctriiuil treatise is the positive and negative demonstra- 
tion of the righteousness of faith. It comprehends three parts : 
the one fundamental, from i 18 to the end of chap, v.; the 
other two supplementary (chap. vi.-viii and ix.-xi.). 

I. 18-V. 21. 

In this first part Paul gives iSi'^ positive demonstration of justi- 
fication by faith. He developes the three following thoughts: — 

1. L 18-iii 20. The need which the world has of such a 
righteousness. For the whole of it is under the wrath of 
God ; this fact is obvious as to the Gentiles (chap, i.) ; it is 
not less certain in regard to the Jews (ii), and that in spite 
of their theocratic advantages (iiL 1-8). The Holy Scriptures 
come, over and above, to shut the mouth of aJl mankind 
(vv. 9-20). Summary: Wrath is on all, even on the Jews. 

2. iii 21— V. 11. The free and universal gift of the right- 
eousness of faith given by God to men. This gift has been 
made possible by the expiatory work of Jesus Christ (iii 21— 
26). It is offered to Gentiles as well as Jews, in accordance 
with the principle of Jewish monotheism (w. 27—31). This 
mode of justification is, besides, in keeping with the decisive 
example, that of Abraham (iv.). Finally, the believer is assured 
that, whatever may be the tribulations of the present, this 
righteousness of faith will never fail him. It has even been 
provided by the faithful mediation of Jesus Christ, that it shall 
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suffice in the day of final wrath (v. 1-11). Summary: the 
righteousness of faith is fot all, even for the Gentiles. 

'3. V. 12-21, This universal condemnation and thid uni- 
versal jujstification (which have formed the subject of the two 
preceding sections) are both traced up to their lustorical points 
of depaiture, Adam and Christ. These two central person- 
alities extend their opposite influences, the cfne pf condemna- 
tion and death, the other of justification and life, over all 
mankind, but in such a way that the saving action of the one 
infinitely exceeds the destructive action of the other. 

The righteousness of faith without the works of the law 
is thus established. But a formidable objection arises : Will 
it be able to found a nU^ of holinus comparable to that which 
followed from the law, and without having recourse to the 
latter ? After having excluded the law as a means of justifi- 
cation, are we not obliged to .return to it when the end in 
view is tp lay a foundation for the moral life of believers ? 

The answer to this question is the subject of the first of the 
two supplementary parts (vL-viiL), 

Chap, VL-VUL. 

This part, like the preceding, contains the development of 
three principal ideas : — 

1, vi 1-vii 6. The relation to Christ on which justifica- 
tion by &ith rests, contains in it a principle of holiness. It 
earries the believer into communion with that death to sin 
and life to God which were so perfectly realized by Jesus 
Christ (vL 1-14). This new principle of sanctification asserts 
its sway over the soul with such force, that the flesh is dis- 
posed to regard this subjection to holiness as slavery (w. 
15-23). And the believer finds in this union with Christ, 
and in virtue of the law itself, the right of breaking with the 
law, that he may depend only on his new spouse (vii. 1—6). 

2. viL 7-25. Tins breaking with the law should occasion 
us neither fear nor regret For the lavr was as powerless to 
sanctify man as it showed itself (see the first part) powerless 
Xx> justify him. By discovering to us our inward sin, the law 
exasperates it, and slays us spiritually (w. 7-1 3). Once it has 
plunged us into this state of separation from God, it is power- 
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less to deiiver us &6m'it. The efifbrts whicH we ijdake to 
shake off the yoke of sin serve only to make us feel more its 
insupportahle weight (w. 14-25). 

3. Ghap^ viii. But the Spirit of Christ is the liberating power. 
It is H(9 who realizes^ in us the holiness demanded by the law, 
and who, by rescuing our bodies from the power of the fleshy 
consecrates them by holiness for resurrection (vv« 1-11). It 
is He who, by making us sons of God, makes us at the same 
time hein of the glory which is to be revealed (w. 12-^17). 
For the sufferings of the present do not last always. The 
universal renovation, which is prayed for by the threefold sigh 
of creation, the children of God, and the Holy Spirit Himself, 
draws near; and> notwithstanding the tribulations of the 
present hoiix> this state of glory remains a3 the assured goal 
of God's eternal plans in favour of His elect (w. lS-30). 

As at the end of the preceding part the apostle, in hie 
parallel between Adam and Christ, had cast a comprehensive 
glance over the domain which he had traversed ; so, from the 
culminating point which he has just reachied, he embraces 
once more in one view that entire salvation through the 
righteousness. <tf faith which is rendered for ever indestructible 
by the sanctification of the Spirit ; and he strikes the trium* 
phant note of the assurance of salvation (vv., 31-39). 

But now that this first objection has been solved, there 
rises another more formidable stilL.: If salvation rests on the 
righteousness of faith, what comes of the promises made to 
the people of Israel, who have rejected' this righteousness f 
What becomes of the divint election of which this people was 
the object ? Is not the faithfulness of God destroyed ? The 
second aupplemetUarf/ part (ix^-id.) is intended to throw light 
on this obscure problem. 

Chap. IX.-XL 

St. Paul resolves this objection by three considerations, the 
details of which we cannpt reproduce here even approximately. 

1. The freedom of God cannot be restricted by any limit 
external to itself, nor in particular by any 'acquired right or 
privilege (chap. ix.). 

2. The use which God has made of His liberty in this case 
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has & perfectly good reason: Israel obstinately refused to 
enter into His mind ; Israel determined to maintain its own 
righteousness, and rejected the righteousness of faith, which it 
should have possessed in common with the Gentiles (chap. x.). 

3. The partial and merely temporary rejection of Issael 
has had the most salatary consequences for the world, and 
shall one day have the same for Israel itselfl For the un- 
belief of this people has opened wide the gate of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and their salvation will be the means to that of 
Israel ; so that these two halves of mankind^ after having both 
in their turn made the humiliating experience of disobedience, 
shall be reunited in the bosom of eternal mercy (chap. zi.). 

Thus God was /ree to reject His people ; in doing so He 
used His freedom fustly ; and tMs exercise of it, limited in 
all respects as it is, will be saltUart/, and will show forth 
the wisdom of God, All the aspects of the question are 
exhausted in this discussion, which may be called the master- 
piece of the philosophy of history. In closing it, the apostle, 
casting his look backwards a third time from this new cul- 
minating point, and surveying the labyrinths of ways and 
judgments by which (xod realizes His plans of love, breaks out 
into a cry of adoration over this ocean of light (xi 32-36), 

Justification by faith, after having been positively estab- 
lished, has come forth triumphant from the two trials to 
which it has been subjected. The question was asked : Could 
it produce holiness 1 It has shown that it could, and that it 
was the law which, in this respect, was powerlessness itself. 
The question was. Could it explain history ? It has proved 
that it could. What remains to be done ? One thing only : 
To show the new principle grappling with the realities of 
existence, and to depict the life of the believer who by faith 
has obtained justification. Such is the subject of the second 
of the two courses of instruction contained in the body of the 
Epistle, that is to say, of the moral treatise. 

XIL 1-XV. 13. 

In the piece vi-viiL, St. Paul had laid the foundations of 
Christian sanctification. He describes it now as it is realized 
in everyday life. 
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Two grave errors prevail in the estimate ordinarily formed 
of this portion of the Epistle. Most, people regard it as a 
simple appendix, foreign to the real subject of the work. 
But, on the contrary, it rests, not less than the doctrinal 
exposition, on the theme formulated 117. For it completes 
the development of the word shall live, begun in the part, 
chap. vi.-viii The other error which is fallen into not less 
frequently, is to see in these chapters only a series of practical 
exhortations, without any logical concatenation. But Calvin's 
epithet on our Epistle : Methodica est, applies not less to the 
practical than to the doctrinal instruction, as we shall imme* 
diately see. The moral treatise embraces a general part 
(xii. 1-xiii 14) and a q^ecial part (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 

XII. 1-XIII. 14 

In this passage four principal ideas are expounded. 

1. xii. 1, 2. The apostle lays down, as the basis and point 
of departure for the redeemed Ufe, the living sacrifice which 
the believer, touched by the mercies of God, makes of his 
body, in order to do His perfect will, which is revealed more 
and more to his renewed understanding. 

2. xii. 3—21. This gift of himself the believer accom- 
plishes, in the first place, as a member of the church, the body 
of Christy by humility and love. 

3. xiii 1-10. He carries it out, in the second place, as 
a Wjember of the state, the social body instituted by God ; and 
he does so in the two forms of submissum to the authorities, 
and justice to all 

4. xiii. 11-14. What sustains and animates him in this 
double task, as a Christian and a citizen, is the poimi of view 
which he has unceasingly before him, Christ coming again, 
and with Him the day of salvation breaking, — a day which 
shall be such only for those who are found clothed vriih Christ. 

This moral teaching thus forms a complete whole. It sets 
forth clearly, though briefly, the starting-^nt, the way, and the 
goal of the life of the redeemed. 

To this general teaching the apostle adds a supplementary 
part, which is a sort of example side by side with precept. 
It is an application of the great duty of self-sacrifice, in the 
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fonns of humility and love, to the existing circumstances of 
the church of Eome (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 



XIV, 1-XV. 13. 

A divergence of views was manifested at Rome between 
the majority, who were heartily spiritual and Pauline,- and 
the minority, who were timorous and Judaizing. Paul points 
out to each party what its conduct should be according to the 
law of love, of which Christ has left ns the model (xiv. 1- 
XV. 7) ; then, contemplating in spirit the sublime unity of the 
church realized in this way of love, he once more sounds the 
note of adoration (vv. 8^-18). 

This local application, while closing the practical treatise, 
restores the author and his readers to the midst of the church 
of Eome ; it thus forms the transition to the epistolary conclu- 
sion, which corresponds to the introduction (L 1-15). From 
verl 14, indeed, the style again becomes that of a letter. 

XV. 14-XVL 25. 

This conclusion treats of five subjects. 

1. XV. 14—33. After having anew justified the very con- 
siderable didactic work which he had written them by the 
commission which he has received for the Gentiles, the apostle 
reminds the Bomans that his apostolic work is now finished 
in the East He hopes, therefore, soon to arrive at Borne, on 
his way to Spain. This piece corresponds exactly to the 
passage, i 8-15, of the preface. 

2. xvi 1-16. He' recommends to his readers the bearer of 
his letter, and charges them with greetings for all the members 
of the church known to him. To these personal salutations 
he adds, for the whole church, those with which he has been 
charged by the numerous churches which hehas recently passed 
througL . 

3. Vv. 17—20. He invites them in passing, and in a sort 
of postscript, to be on their, guard against the Judaizing 
emissaries, who will be sure to make their appearance as soon 
as they hear of a work of the Lord at Eome. 

4. Vv. 21-24. He transmits the greetings of those who 
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surround him^ and even lets his secretary Tertius have the 
word, if one maj so speak, to greet them in his own person. 

5. Vv. 25-27. He closes with a prayer, which corresponds 
to the desire with which he had opened his letter, when he 
said« ill, how much he longed to be able to labour for their 
strengthening. He did what he could, with this view by send- 
ing them such a letter. But he knows well that his work 
will not produce its fruit except in so far as God Himself 
will do His part in working by it : " Now to Him that is of 
poweir to stabli^h you according to my gospeL" , . • 

PLAN OF THE EPISTLB; 

EPISTOLARY UTTRODUOTION (1. 1-16). 
THE BODY OF THE WORK (I. 16-XY. 18). 

Summary: i. 16, 17, 

L The Doctrinal Treatise (i. 18-xi 36). 

Salvation by the righteousness of faith. 

Fundamental Part: L 18-v. 21. 

The righteousness of faith wUh/mt the works of Hie 
law. 
First Supplementary Part : vi-viiL 

Sanctificaiion withovi the law. 
Second Supplementary Part : ix.-xi 

Ths rgection of Israel. 

IL The Practical Treatise (xii. 1-xv. IS^ 
The life of the justified believer. 

General Part: xii 1-xiii. 14. 

Exyposition of Christian holiness. 
Special Part: xiv. 1-xv. 13. 

Divergences among Christians. 

EPISTOLARY CONCLUSION {XV. 14-XVI. 27). 

Such is the plan or scheme which the apostle seems to me 
to have had stestdily before him in dictatmg this letter. 

If such is the method of the work, it could not correspond 
better to the object which, on our supposition, its author had 
in view. 
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PRESEKVATION OF THE TEXT. 

CAN we flatter otitselyes that we havd the text of oui 
Epistle as it proceeded from the apostle's hands ?, 

1. A preliminaiy question has been raised on this head : Is 
not our Greek text the translation of a Latin original ? This 
view is given forth so . early as by a Syrian scholiast on the 
margin of a manuscript of the Peschito (Syrian translation), 
and it has been received by some Catholic theologians. But 
this is a mere, inference, founded on the erroneous idea that in 
writing to. Bomans it was necessary to use the Latin language. 
The literary language at Bome was Greek. This is established 
by the numerous 'Greek inscriptions in the catacombs, by the 
use of the Greek language in the letter of Ignatius to the 
church of Bome, in the writings of Justin Martyr composed 
at Bome, and in those of Irenaeus composed in GauL The 
Christians of Bome knew the Old Testament (Bom. viL 1); 
now they could not have acquired this knowledge except 
through the Greek version of the LXX. Besides, it shows 
the utter want of philological discernment to call in question 
the original character of the Greek of our Epistle, and to 
suppose that such a style is that of a translation. 

2. A second question is this : Have there not been intro- 
duced into the text of our Epistle passages which are foreign 
to the work, or even composed by another hand than Paul's ? 
"So doubt the exposition which we have just given of the 
method of the work seems to exclude such a suspicion by 
showing the intimate connection of all its parts, and the 
perfectly oiganic character of the entire letter. Nevertheless, 
doubts have been raised from the earliest times in regard to 
some passages of the last parts of the Epistle; and these 
suspicions have been so aggravated in the most recent times^ 

108 
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that from chap. xiL, where the moral part begins^ all at the 
present daj is matter of dispute. 

It is often aU^d that Mardon, about 140, in the edition 
of ten of Paul's Epistles, which he published for the use of his 
churches, rejected from the Epistle to the Bomans the whole 
conclusion (our chaps, xv. and xvi). Origen says of him as 
follows (ad xvi 24); ^'Marcion entirelj rejected (pmittis 
ahstvlit) this piece ; and not only that, but he also lacerated 
(dissecmt) the whole passage from the words : Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin (xiv. 23), to the end." But was not F. 
Nitzsch justified ^ in bringing out the difference between the 
words lacerate (dissecuU) and wholly reject {penitus abstvMt) ? 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Marcion only rejected the 
doxology which closes the Epistle, xvi. 25-27, and that in xv. 
and xvL he had only made some excisions to accommodate 
them to his system. Such was his course in regard to the 
biblical books which he used. An expression of TertuUian's 
has also been advanced (adv. Marcion, v. 14), which speaks of 
the passage, xiv. 10, as belonging to the clausula (the con- 
clusion of the Epistle). But it is not to be supposed that 
TertuUian himself agreed with his adversary in rejecting the 
last two chapters, and xiv. is so near the end of the Epistle 
that nothing whatever can be proved from this phrase.^ What 
appears certain is — (1) that Marcion rejected the final doxology, 
xvi 25-27, for it seemed in contradiction to his system from 
the way in which it mentions the prophetical writings; (2) 
that he cut and carved freely on the same principle in chaps. 
XV. and xvi 

Yet the many conclusions which are found at the close of 
our Epistle, — no less than five are reckoned (xv. 13, 33, xvi 
16, 20, 24-27), — the textual displacements in the manu- 
smpts, the greetings so difficult to explaiD, have awakened the 
doubts of criticism, and till now have not been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Sender, at the end of the last century, supposed that the 
Epistle closed at xiv. 23, which explains, he thinks, why the 
final doxology, xvi 25-27, is found here in several manuscripts. 

1 ZeUaehr. f. hitior, Theol 1860. Comp. also the excellent work of £, 
Lacheret, Sevue thdologique, Jnillet 1878, p. 66. 
' See another solution in Meyer, Intr. to chap. X7. 
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The passage containing the salutations; xvi 3-16, he holds to 
have been a special leaf committed to the bearers of the letter, to 
indicate the persons whom they were to greet in the different 
churches through which their journey led them. Hence the 
phrase : '' Salute K. K" • • • And what more was contained in 
those two chapters was addressed to the persons saluted, and was 
intended to be transmitted to them with a copy of the letter. 

Paulua saw in chaps, xv. and xvi. a supplement intended 
solely for the leaders and the most enlightened of the members 
of the Boman church* 

Eichhom and a great number of theologians in his train 
have held that the whole of chap, xvi, or at least the passage 
xvi 1-20 or 3-20 (Reuss, Ewald, Mangold, Laurent), could 
not have been addressed to Home by the apostle. It is 
impossible to explain these numerous greetings in a letter to 
a chur(5h where he never Uved. Thus we have here a frag- 
metit which has strayed firom an Epistle addressed to some 
other church, either Corinth (Eichhom) or Ephesus. But 
there remained a difficulty : How had this strange leaf been 
introduced from Asia or Greece into the copies of a letter 
addressed to the church of £ome ? 

Baur boldly cut the knot. Founding on the alleged ex- 
ample of Marcion, he declared xv. and xvi. wholly unauthentic. 
" They present," he said, " several ideas or phrases incompatible 
with the apostle's anti-Judtdstic standpoint." One cannot help 
asking, however, how the Epistle to the Bomans could have 
closed with the passage xiv. 23. A conclusion corresponding 
to the preface is absolutely indispensable. 

Schenkel (BtbeHeodkan^ t. v.) thinks he finds this conclusion 
in the doxology, xvi 25-27, which he transposes (with some 
documents) to the end of xiv., and the authenticity of which 
he defenda Chap. xv. is, according to him, a letter oi recom- 
mendation given to Phoebe for the churches through which 
she was to pass on -her way from Corinth to Ephesus, and from 
Ephesus to Bome. 

Scholten holds as authentic only the recommendation of 
Phoebe (xvi. 1, 2) and the greetings of Paul's companions, with 
the prayer of the apostle himself (w. 21-24). 

Lucht ^ adheres to Baur's view, while modifying it a little. 
> Ueber die beiden letUea CapUel dea Bctmerbr. 1871. 
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The Episde could not dose with xiv. 23. Our chaps, xv. and 
xvL must therefore contain something authentic. The true 
condttsion was so severe on the ascetic minority combated in 
xiv^ that the presbyters judged it prudent to suppress it ; but 
it remained in the archives, where it was found by a later 
editor^ who amalgamated it by mistake with a short letter to 
the Ephesians, thus forming the two last chapters. 

Of this theory of Lucht, Hilgenfeld accepts only the un- 
authentic character of the doxology, xvi. 25-27. For his 
part, with the exception of this passage^ he admits the entire 
authentidty of xv. and xvL 

M. Senan has given forth an ingenious hypothesis^ which 
revives an idea of Grotius (p. 93). Starting from the 
numerous conclusions which these two chapters seemingly 
contain, he supposes that the apostle composed this Epistle 
from the first with a view to several churches, four at least 
The common matter, intended for all, fills the first eleven 
chapters. Then come the difiTerent conclusions, intended for 
each of the four churches. For the first, the church of Borne, 
chap. XV. ; for the second, that of Ephesus, xii.-xiv., and the 
passage, xvL 1-20 ; for the third, that of Thessalonica, xiL-xiv., 
and the greeting, xvi 21-24; and for the fourth, unknown, 
xii-xiv., with the doxdogy, xvi. 25-27. Thus, indeed, all is 
Paul's; and the incoherence of the two last chapters arises 
only from the amalgamation of the various conclusions.^ 

Volkmar presents a hypothesis which differs little from that 
of Scholten. The EpisUe properly so called (composed of a 
didactic and hortatory .part) dosed at xiv. 23. Here came 
the conclusion which must be discovered among the un- 
authentic conglomerates of xv. and xvi And Yolkmar^s 
sagacity is at no loss. The three verses, xv. 33'-xvi. 2, and the 
four verses, xvi 21-24, were the real conclusion of the Epistle. 
All the rest was added, about 120, when the exhortation of 
xiv. was carried forward by that of xv. 1-32, and when the 
passage xvi 3-16 was added. Later still, between 150 and 
160, there was added the warning against heresy, xvi 17-20. 

Finally, Schultz has just proposed a very complicated 
hypothesis.' He ably maintains that all the particular pas- 

« Saint Pavi, pp. 68-74. 

* Jahrbacher/ur deuUche Theologie, 1877. 
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sages are composed by the apostle, starting in his argument 
fix)m xvi 17-20, passing therefrom to vv. 3-16, to w, 21-24, 
to yy. 1, 2, and, finally, to xv. 14—33. But it is to demon- 
strate immediately afterwards that xvi 17—20 can only have 
been addressed to a church instructed and founded by Paul, 
which was not the case with that of Borne. Hence he 
passes to the numerous salutations of chap. xvL, which can 
only have been addressed to a church known by the apostle, 
probably Ephesus. Thus there existed a letter of Paul to the 
Ephesians which closed with these many greetings (xvL 3-20). 
But they could not be more than the conclusion of a fuller 
letter. Where was this letter ? In chap. xiL, xiii., xiv., xv. 
1-6, and in the conclusion, xvi. 3-20, of our Epistle, This 
letter was written from Bome by the apostle during his 
captivity. A copy, left in the archives of the church, was 
joined, after the persecution of Nero, with our Epistle to the 
Bomans. Hence the form of our present text. The pro- 
bability attaching to this hypothesis at the first glance is so 
slight, that we can hardly suppose its author to have pro- 
pounded it with much assurance. 

Let us sum up our account. Opinions on chaps, xv. and 
XVL fall into four classes : — 1. All is Paul's, and all in its right 
place (Tholuck, Meyer, Hofmann, eta). 2. All is Paul's, but 
with a mixture of elements belonging to other letters (Semler, 
Eichhom, Beuss, Benan, Schultz). 3. Some passages are 
Paul's, the rest is interpolated (Schenkel, Scholten, Lucht, 
Volkmar). 4. All is unauthentic (Baur). 

We shall have to examine all those opinions, and weigh the 
facts which have given rise to them (see on xv. and xvi.). 
Meanwhile, we may be allowed to refer to the account we 
have given of the general course of the Epistle, and to ask if 
the entire work does not produce the efiect of a living and 
healthful organism, in which all the parts hold to and dovetail 
into one another, and from which no member can possibly be 
detached without arbitrary violence. 

3. The reader of a commentaiy is entitled to know the 
origin of the text which is about to bo explained to him. 

The text from which our oldest editions and our versions 
in modern tongues have been made (since the Beformation) is 
that which has been preserved, with very little divergency, in 
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the 250 copies of Paul's Epistles in cursive or miuuscular 
writing, later consequently than the tenth centuiy, which are 
found scattered among the different libraries of Europa It was 
from one of these manuscripts, found at Basle, that Erasmus 
published the first edition of the Greek text; and it is his 
edition which has foimed for centuries the groundwork of subse- 
quent editions. It is obvious that the origin of what has so 
long borne the name of the JReeeived text is purdj accidental. 

The real state of things is this. Three classes of documents 
furnish us with the text of our Epistle : the ancient manu- 
scripts, the ancient 7?ersians, and the quotations which we find 
in the works of eccUsieutiecU wnters. 

1. Manuscripts. — These are of two kinds : those written in 
majuscolar letters, and which are anterior to the tenth century ; 
and those which have the cursive and minuscular writing; 
used since that date. 

The mofuscnles in which Paul's Epistles have been pre- 
served are eleven in number : — 

Two of the fourth century: the SinaUicus (k) and the 
Vatieawus (B) ; 

Two of the fifth century : the Akxandrinus (A) and the 
Cod. of Ephrem (C) ; 

One of the sixth century : the Claromontanus (D) ; 

Three of the ninth century : the SangermaneTisis (£), a simple 
copy of the preceding ; the Augicnsis (F) ; the BobttutUiwus (G) ; 

Three of the ninth to the tenth century: the Mosquensis 
(E), the Angdicm (L), and the Por/irianus (P). 

We do not mention a number of frctgmerUs in majuscular 
writing. We have already spoken of the documents in 
minuscuiar characters. As soon as men began to study these 
documents a little more attentively, they found three pretty 
well marked sets of texts, which appear also, though less 
prominently, in the Gkrapels: 1. The Alexandrine set, repre- 
sented by the four oldest majuscules (K A B C), and so called 
because this text was probably the form used in the churches 
of Egypt and Alexandria ; 2. The Oreco-Zatin set, represented 
by the four manujscripts which follow in order of date 
(D E F G), so designated because it was the text circulating 
in the churches of the West, and bedause in the manuscripts 
which have preserved it it is accompanied with a Latin 

GODET* U KOAI. I. 
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translation ; and, 3. The Byzantine set, to Tirhich belong the 
three most recent majuscules (K L P), and almost the whole 
of the minuscules ; so named because it was the text which 
had fixed and, so to speak, stereotyped itself in the churches 
of the Greek empire. 

In case of variation these three sets are either found, each 
having its own separate reading, or combining two against one ; 
sometimes even the ordinary representatives of one dififer from 
one another and unite with those, or some of those, of another 
set. And it is not easy to decide to which of those forms of 
the text the preference should be given. 

Moreover, as the oldest majuscules go back no farther than 
the fourth century, there remains an interval of 300 years 
between them and the apostolic autograph. And the question 
arises whether, during this long interval, the text did not 
undergo alterations more or less important Fortunately, in 
the two other classes of documents we have the means of filling 
up this considerable blank. 

2. The Versions, — ^There are two translations of the New 
Testament which go back to the end of the second century, 
and by which we ascertain the state of the text at a period 
much nearer to that when the autographs were still extant. 
These are the ancient Latin version known as the Itala, of 
which the Vulgate or version received in the Catholic Church 
is a revision, and the Syriac version, called PeaehUo. Not 
only do these two ancient documents agree as to the substance 
of the text, but their general agreement with the text of our 
Greek manuscripts proves on the whole the purity of the 
latter. Of these two versions, the Itala represents rather the 
Greco-Latin type, the Peschito the Byzantine type. A third 
and somewhat more recent version, the Coptic (Egyptian), 
exactly reproduces the Alexandrine form. 

But we are in a position to go back even further, and to 
bridge over a good part of the interval which still divides us 
from the apostolic text The means at our command are — 

3. The quotations from the New Testament in the tmters 
of the second century. — In 185, IrensBus frequently quotes the 
New Testament in his great work. In particular, he reproduces 
numerous passives from our Epistle (about eighty-iour verses). 
— ^About 150, Justin reproduces textually a long passage from 
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the Epistle to the Bomans (iiL 11-1 7),— About 140, Marcion 
published his edition of Paul's Epistles. Tertullian, in his 
work against this heretic^ has reproduced a host of passages 
from Marcion's text, and especially from that of the Epistle to 
the Bomans. He obviously quoted them as he read them in 
Mansion's edition.^ In this continuous series of quotations 
(L. v. cc. 13 and 14), emfaraoing about thirty-eight verses, we 
have the oldest known evidence to a considerable part of the 
text of our Epistle. Tertullian himself (190-210) has in his 
works more than a hundred quotations from this letter. 

One writer carries us back, at least for a few verses, to the 
very age of the apostle. I mean Clement of Bome, who, about 
the year 96, addresses an Epistle to the Corinthians in which he 
reproduces textually (c 35) the entire passage, Bom. i 28-32. 
The general intc^ty of .our text is thus firmly established. 

As to variations, I do not think it possible to give an a 
priori preference to any of the three texts mentioned above 
And in supporting the Alexandrine text as a rvle^ Tischendorf, 
I fear, has made one of his great mistake& When publishing 
his seventh edition he had to a certain extent recognised the 
error of this method, which had gradually become prevalent 
since the time of Griesbach. But the discovery of the 
SinaUictis threw him into it again more than ever. This 
fascination exercised by the old Alexandrine documents arises 
from several causes : their antiquity, the real superiority of 
their text in a multitude of cases, and, above all, the reaction 
against the groundless supremacy of the Byzantine text in the 
old Textm reeeptvA 

Any one who has had long experience in the exegesis of 
the New Testament will, I think, own three things : — 1. That 
all preference given a priori to any one of the three texts is 
a prejudice ; 2. That the sole external reason, having some 
probability in favour of a particular reading, is the agreement 
of a certain number of documents of opposite types ; 3. That 
the only means of reaching a well-foimded decision, is the pro- 
found study of the context. 

In conclusion, it must be said the variations are as insigni- 

^ He says himself : *' Whateyer the omissions which Marcion has contrived 
to make even in this, the most considerable of the Epistles, suppressing what he 
liked, the things which he has left are eaoagh for m9,"^Adv. Marc, v. IX 
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ficant as they are niiineiou& I know only one in the Epistle 
to the Bomans — a work so eminently dogmatic — which could 
exercise any inflaence on Christian doctrine, that of viiL 11. 
And the point to which it refers (to wit, whether the body is 
raised by ot on aceovmi of the Spirit who dwells in us) is a 
subject which probably no pastor ever treated, either in his 
catechetical instruction or in his preaching. 



raiNCIPAL COMMENTATORS. 

Ancient ehutch : Origen (third centuiy), in Latin translation. 
Chrysostom (fourth century), thirty-two homilies. Theodoret 
(fifth century). Ambrosiaster, probably the Roman deacon 
Hilary (third or fourth century). (Ecumenius (tenth century). 
TheopHylact, bishop of Bulgaria (eleventh century). Erasmus 
(sixteenth century), Annotatwnes in N, T. 

After the BefomuUion : Calvin and Theodore Beza. Luther 
(his celebrated Preface), Melanchthon, ^Ttnoto^ionea (1522) 
and Commentarii (1532). Bucer, Unarrationes (1536). 
Grotius, Annotationes (1645). Calov, BiUia illustrata (1672). 
Bengel, Gnomon (1742). 

Modem times: Tholuck (1824, 5th ed. 1856). Biickert 
(1831, 2d ed. 1839). Stuart, American theologian (1832). 
Olshausen (1835). De Wette (1835, 4th ed. 1847). Hodge, 
of Princeton (1835, published in French 1840). Fritzsche 
(1836). Meyer (1836, 5th ed. 1872). Oltiamare, chapa 
i.-v. 11 (1843). Philippi (1848). Nielsen, Dane (1856). 
XJmbreit (1856). Ewald, die Sendschreiben des apostels Patdus 
(1857). Theod. Schott (1858). Lange and Fay in the 
Bibeltoerk {1865, 3d ed. 1868). Hofmann (1868). Ph. 
Schaff, worH published in English after Lange's Commentary 
(1873). Volkmar (1875). Bonnet, U Nowveau Teatammt, 
2d ed. EpUres de Paul (1875). Beuss, La Bible, EpUrea 
patdiniermes (1878). 

Here we mention in addition three remarkable monographs, 
two of them on the passage, v. 12-21. Bothe, Netur Ver- 
such einer And. der paul. Stelle, v. 1 1-2 1 (1836), and Dietzsch, 
Adam und Christus (1871). The third is the work of 
Morison, of Glasgow, Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter 
of PavXs Epistle to the Bomans (1866). 
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The ancient CommevUaries are well known ; to attempt to 
characterize them would be superfluous. I shall say a word 
on the most important of the modems. Tholuck was the first, 
after the blighting epoch of rationalism, who reopened to the 
church the living fountains of evangelical truth which spring 
up in our Epistle. Olshausm^ continuing his friend's work, 
expounded still more copiously the treasures of salvation by 
faith, which had been brought to light again by Tholuck. 2>e 
WetU has traced the links of the apostle's reasoning with 
admirable sagacity. Meyer has brought to the study of our 
Epistle all the resources of that learned and vigorous philology, 
the application of which Fritzsche had demanded in the study 
of our sacred books ; to these he has added a sound exegetical 
sense and an understanding of Christian truth which makes 
his work the indispensable Commentary. OUramare has a great 
wealth of exegetical materials; but he has not elaborated 
them sufficiently before composing his book. Ewaid, a para- 
phrase in which the original spirit of the author lives again. 
Theod, Schott ; his whole work turns on a preconceived and 
imfortunately false point of view. Lange ; every one knows 
his characteristics, at once brilliant and arbitrary. Hofmann 
brings a mind of the most penetrating order to the analysis 
of the apostle's thought, he does not overlook the slightest 
detail of the text; his stores of philological knowledge are 
not inferior to those of Meyer. But he too often lacks 
accuracy; he dweUs compla(>sntly on exegetical discoveries 
in which it is hard to think that he himself believes, and to 
appreciate the intrinsic clearness of the style requires a fourth 
or fifth reading. Schaff happily remedies Lange's defects, and 
completes him in an original way. Volkmar'e treatise is an 
analysis rather than an interpretation. The best part of it 
consists of criticism of the text, and of a beautiful reprint of 
the Vatican text Bonnet, on the basis of very thoroughgoing 
exegetical studies, has, with considerable self-denial, composed 
a simple Commentary for the use of laymen.^ Beuse explains 
the essential idea of each passage, but his plan does not admit 
of a detailed exegesis. Morieon's monograph, as it seems to 

^ We call the attention of non-theological readers to the interesting and 
thoroughgoing work of M. Waither: Parapknue de VipUrt auz Bomaina 
(1871). 
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me, is a unique specimen of learning and sound exegetical 
judgment 

TITLE OF THE EPISTLE, 

The authentic title is certainly that which has been pre- 
served in its simplest form in the seven oldest Mjj., the four 
Alex., and the three Greco - Latin : iT/>09 *Poi>fiaiov^, to the 
Somans. In later documents there is a gradual increase of 
epithets, till we have the title of L : Tot) 07401; #ral waveixf^iifiov 
anocToKov IlavKov iwtcroXif irpo^ 'PwfjLaiov^ (HpisUe of ihd 
holy and efotrywhere blessed Apostte Paul to the Bomans). 
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THE framework of the Epistle to the Romans is, as we 
have seen, the same as that of the most of Paul's other 
Epistles : 1. An epistolary preface ; 2. The body of the letter ; 
.3. An epistolary conclusion. 

PREFACE. 
1. 1-15. 

This introduction is intended to establish a relation between 
the apostle and his readers which does not yet exist, inas- 
much as he did not found the church, and had not yet visited 
it. It embraces: 1. The address; 2. A thanksgiving for the 
work of the Lord at Eome. 

FIRST PASSAGE (I. 1-7). 
The Address. 

The form of address usual among the ancients contained three 
terms : ** K to N. greeting,** Comp. Acts zxiii. 26 : " Claudius 
Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix greeting/' 
Such is the type we have here, bat modified in execution to 
suit the particiilar intention of the apostle. The subject, Paul, 
is developed in the first six verses; the regimen, to the 
Christians in Borne, in the first half of ver. 7> and the object, 
greeting, in the second. 

One is surprised at the altogether extraordinary extension 
bestowed on the development of the first term. It is very 
much the same in the Epistle to the Galatiana The fact is 

119 
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accounted for ia the latter writing by the need which Paul 
felt to give the lie at once to the calumnies of his Judaizing 
adversaries, who denied his divine call to the apostleship. 
His object in our Epistle is wholly different His concern 
is to justify the exceptional step he is taking at the moment, 
in addressing a letter of instruction like that which follows, 
to a church on which he seemed to have no claim. 

In these six verses, 1-6, Paul introduces himself; first, as 
an aposUe in the general sense of the word, as called directly 
by God to the task of publishing the message of salvation, w. 
1, 2 ; then he indulges in an apparent digression regarding 
the dbfect of his message, the person of Jesus Christ, who had 
appeared as the Messiah of Israel, but was raised by His 
resurrection to the state of the Son of God, w. S, 4 ; finally, 
from the person of the Lord he returns to the apostleship, 
which he has received from this glorified Lord, and which he 
describes as a special apostleship to the OentUe world, w. 
5,6, 

Vv. 1, 2. "Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ} an apostle by 
[His] call, separated unto the gospel of God, which He had 
promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures.** — ^Paul 
introduces himself in this ver. 1 with the utmost solemnity ; 
he puts his whole letter under the authority of his apostleship, 
and the latter under that of God Himsel£ On the name Favi, 
see Introd. p. 26. After having thus presented his personality, 
he effaces it, as it were, immediately by the modest title of 
SovXo^, servarU. We need not translate this term by the word 
slave, which in our modem languages suggests a more painful 
idea than the Greek term* The latter contains the two ideas 
of property and of obligatory service. It may consequently be 
applied to the relation which every Christian bears to the Lord 
(1 Cor. vii 22). If we take it here in this sense, the name 
would imply the bond of equality in the faith which unites 
Paul to his brethren at Bome. Yet as this letter is not a 
simple fraternal communication, but an apostolic message 
of the highest importance, it is more natural to take the word 
servant in a graver sense, the same as it certainly has in the 
address of the Epistle to the Philippians LI:" Paul and 

* B, Vulg. Ang. read x^4#r«» !«#•» instead of !«##» X^rrfv, which the other 
documenU road. 
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Tiinotheos, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi." The tenn servant, thns contrasted 
with the tenn saints, evidently denotes a special ministry. 
In point of fact, there are men who are called to exemplify 
the general submission which all believers owe to the Lord, 
in the form of a particular office; they are servants in the 
limited sense of the word. The Beceived reading : of Jesus 
Christ, sets first in relief the historical person (Jesus), then 
His office of Messiah (Christ). This form was the one which 
corresponded best to the feeling of those who had first known 
Jesus personally, and afterwards discovered Him to be the 
Messiah. And so it is the usual and almost technical phrase 
which prevailed in apostolic language. But the Vat. and the 
Vulg. read : Xpwrcv *Iffaov, of Christ Jexm ; first the office; 
then the person. This form seems preferable here as the less 
usual It corresponded to the personal development of Paul, 
who had beheld the glorified Messiah before knowing that 
He was Jesus. The title servant was very general, embracing 
all the ministries established by CKrist; the title apostle 
denotes the special ministry conferred on Paul It is the 
most elevated of alL While Christ's other servants build up 
the church, either by. extending it (evangelists) or perfecting 
it (pastors and teat^ers), the apostles, with the prophets 
(Christian prophets), have the task of founding it ; comp. Eph. 
iv. 12. Paul was made a partaker of this supreme charge. 
And he was so, he adds, by way of ecUl. The relation between 
the two words called and apostle is not that which would be 
indicated by the paraphrase : " Called to be sua, apostle/' This 
meaning would rather have been expressed by the participle 
(KKffdelsi). In ver. 7, the corresponding phrase : called saints, 
has quite another meaning from : called to he saints (which 
would assume that they are not so). The meaning is : saints 
by v)ay of call, which implies that they are so in reality. 
Similarly, Paul means that he is an apostle, and that he is so 
in virtue of the divine vocation which alone confers such an 
office. There is here no polemic against the Judaizers ; it is 
the simple affirmation of that supreme dignity which authorizes 
him to address the church as he is now doing ; comp. Eph. 
L 1 ; Col i 1. These two ideas, apostle and call, naturally 
carry our minds back to the time of his conversion. But 
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Paul knows that his consecratioii to this ministiy goes farther 
back still; and this is the view which is expressed in the 
following phrase : af^piafA/ho^, set apari. This word, in such 
a c«yntext, cannot apply to any human consecration, such as 
that which he received along with Barnabas at Antioch, with 
a view to their first mission, though the same Greek term is 
used. Acts xiii 2, Neither does it express the notion of an 
eternal election, which would have been denoted by the com- 
pound 'irpomptafiho^, "destined beforehand" as in the other 
cases where a decree anterior to time is meant The expres- 
sion seems to me to be explained by the sentence, 6aL i 15, 
which is closely related to this : " But when it pleased God, 
who had separated me {a^pUrof; fU) from my mother's womb, 
and called me {tcdKiaa^ /ac) by His grace." In this passage 
of the Galatians he comes down from the selection to the call, 
while here he ascends from the call to the selection. Let the 
reader recall what we have said, Introd pp. 5 and 6, as to the 
providential character of all the previous circumstances of 
Saul's lifa The apostle might well recognise in that whole 
chain the signs of an original destination to the task with 
which he saw himself invested. This task is expressed in the 
words : tmto the gospel of Ood, et9 evarff&uov &eou. If by the 
word gog^ we understand, as is usuaUy done, the contents of 
the divine message, then we must place tibe notion of preaching 
in the preposition m, in order to, and paraphrase it thus : '' in 
order to proclaim the gospel" This meaning of the word 
gospel is hardly in keeping with the living character of 
primitive Christian language. The word rather denotes in 
the Kew Testament the act of gospel preaching; so a few 
lines below, ver. 9, and particularly 1 Thess. i 5, where Paul 
says : " Our gospd came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ; as 
ye know what manner of men we were among you." These 
words have no sense unless by our gospel, Paul means, our 
preaching of the gospel In this case the preposition for pre- 
serves its simple meaning. The absence of the article before the 
words gospel and God, give to the words a sort of descriptive 
sense : a message of divine origin. The genitive Oeov, of Ood, 
here denotes the author of the message, not its subject ; for the 
subject is Christ, as is mentioned afterwards. Paul thus b<iars 
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within him the unspeakably elevated eonviction of having 
been set apart, fiom the beginning of his existence, to be the 
herald of a message of grace (ei dryyiKXnp, to announce good 
neios) from God to mankind. And it is as the bearer of 
this message that he addresses the church of Borne. If the 
apostle does not add to his name that of any fellow-labourer, 
as he does elsewhere, it is because he is doing this act in his 
official character as the apostle of the Gentiles, a dignity 
which he shares with no other. So it i^ Eph. i 1 (in simileur 
circumstances). 

But this preaching of salvation by the apostles has not 
dropped suddenly from heaven. It has been prepared or 
announced long before ; this fact is the proof of its decisive 
importance in the history of humanify. This is what is 
expressed in ver. 2. 

Several commentators think that the words : which Re had 
promised (tfore, had no meaning, unless the word gospel, ver. 1, 
be taken as referring to salvation itself, not as we have taken 
it, to the act of preaching. But why could not Paul say that 
the act of evangelical preaching had been announced before- 
hand 1 ** Who hath believed our preadiing V* exclaims Isaiah 
(liiL 1), ''and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed V* And 
lii. 7: ** How beautiful are the feet of him who bringeth good 
tidings, and who publisheth peace !" Finally, xL 1, 2 : "Comfort 
ye my people, your God will say . . . Cry unto Jerusalem, that 
her set time is accomplished."' The apostle himself quotes 
these passages, x. 15, 16. The preaching of the gospel to 
Jews and Gentiles appears to him a solemn act marking 
a new era, the hour of universal salvation long expected ; so 
he characterizes it also. Acts xvii. 30 ; Eph. iii 5-^7 ; Tit. i. 3. 
It is not wonderful that his feelings rise at the thought of 
bemg the principal instrument of a work thus predicted I He 
thereby becomes himself a predicted person, continuing as he 
does tiie work of the prophets by fulfilling the future they 
announced. The irpo, leforehand, added to the word promise, 
is not a pleonasm ; it brings out forcibly the greatness of the 
fact announced. The pronoun avrov, " His prophets," denotes 
the dose relation which unites a prophet to God, whoso 
instrument he is. The epithet holy, by which their writings 
are characterized, is related to this pronoun. Holiness is the 
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seal of their divine origin. The absence of the article before 
fypa<f>al, scriptureSy has a descriptive bearing: ''in scriptures 
which have this character, that they are holy." 

Baur and his school ^ find in this mention of the prophetic 
promises a proof of the Jndeo-Christian origin of the majority 
of the church, and of the desire which the apostle had to 
please it. But the Old Testament was read and known in 
the churches of the Gentiles ; and the object with which the 
apostle refers to the long theocratic preparation which had 
paved the way for the proclamation of salvation, is clear 
enough without our ascribing to him any so particular inten- 
tion. — This mention of prophecy forms the transition to 
ver. S, where Jesus is introduced in the first place as the 
Jewish Messiah, and then as the Son of God. 

Vv. 3, 4. " Concerning His Son, bom of the race of David 
according to the flesh ; eetahlished ae the Son of Ood with power, 
a4Xording to the Spirit of Judiness, by His resurrection from the 
dead: Jesus Cfhrist our Lord,'* — The apostle first designates 
the subject of gospel preaching in a summary way : it is Jesus 
Christ viewed as the Son of God. The preposition wepl, 
concerning, might indeed depend on the substantive eifoyyiktop 
(jgospel), ver. 1, in virtue of the verbal meaning of the word ; 
but we should require in that case to take ver. 2 as a 
parenthesis, which is by no means necessary. Why not 
make this regimen dependent on the immediately preceding 
verb : which He had promised afore f This promise of the 
preaching of the gospel related to His Son, since it was He 
who was to be the subject of the preaching. — Here begins a 
long period, first expressing this subject in a general way, then 
analyzing it in parallel propositions, which, point by point, 
form an antithesis to one another. They are not connected 
by any of the numerous particles in which the Greek language 
abounds; their simple juxtaposition makes the contrast the 
more striking. — It has been sought to explain the title Son 
of Ood merely as an official name : the theocratic King by way 
of eminence, the MessiaL The passages quoted in favour of 
this meaning would suffice, if they were needed to refute it : 
^ij John i -56; for example, where the juxtaposition of the two. 
titles. Son of God and King of Israel, so far from demonstrate 
• Pavhi, I. 872 ; Hilgeufeld, £inL 811, eta 
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ing them to be synonymous, refutes the view, and where the 
repetition of the verb tJiau art gives of itself the proof of the 
contrary ; and Ps. ii 7, where Jehovah says to the Messiah : 
" Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee." This last 
expression is applied to the installation of the Messiah in His 
kingly offica But to beget never signifies to establish as king ; 
the word denotes a communication of lifa 

Some explain the title by the exceptional moral perfection 
of Jesus, and the unbroken communion i^ which He lived 
with God. Thus the name would include nothing transcend- 
ing the limits of a simple human existence. But can this 
explanation account for the passage, viii 3 : ^* Grod sending 
Hie own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh " . . . { It is obvious 
from this phrase that Paul ascribes an existence to t^e Son 
anterior to His coming in the flesh. 

The title Son is also explained by our Lord's miracuhus 
hirth. So, for example, M. Bonnet : *' In consequence of His 
generation by the Holy Spirit, He is really tlie Son of God.*' 
Such, indeed, is the meaning of the term in .t}ie message of 
the angel to Mary : " The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee 
. . . where/ore that holy thing which shall be bom of thee shall 
be called the Son of God." But the passage, viii 3, just 
quoted shows that the apostle used the name in a more 
elevated sense still, though the notion of the miraculous birth 
has obviously a very dose connection with that of pre- 
existence. 

Several theologians of our day think that the title Son of 
God applies to Jesus only on account of His elevation to 
divine gloiy, as the sequel of His earthly existence. But our 
passage itself proves that, in the apostle's view, the divine 
state which followed His resurrection is a recovered, and not 
an acquired stata His personal dignity as Son of Giod, pro- 
ceeded on from ver. 3, is anterior to the two phases of His 
existence, the earthly and the heavenly, which axe afterwards 
described. 

ihe idea of Ohrist's divine pre-exietence is one familiar to 
St Paul's mind, and alone explains the meaning which he 
attached to the term Son oj God. Comp. (besides viii. 3) 
1 Cor. viii 6 : " One Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by Him ; " Paul thus ascribes to Him the 
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double CFeation, the physical and the spiritual ; 1 Cor. x. 4 : 
'' For they drank of that spiritual Bock that followed them : 
and that Bock was Christ ; " Paid thus regards Christ as the 
Divine Being who accompanied the Israelites in the desert, and 
who, from the midst of the doud, wrought all their deliver- 
ances ; PhiL ii 6 : ** Who, being in the farm of God, . , . 
emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men." Add 2 Cor. viii 9 : 
'' Who, though He was rich, yet for your sakes became poor, 
that ye through His poverty might be rich." The riches of 
which He stripped Himself, according to the last of these 
passages, are, according to the preceding, the form of Ood 
belonging to Him, His divine mode of being anterior to His 
incarnation ; and the poverty to which He descended is nothing 
else than His servant form, or the human condition which He 
put on« It is through His participation in our state of 
dependence that we can be raised to His state of gloiy and 
sovereignty. There remains, finally, the crowning passage on 
this subject, CoL i 16-17. — Son of God essentially, Christ 
passed through two phases, briefly described in the two fol- 
lowing propositions. The two participles with which they 
both open serve as points of support to all the subsequent 
determining clauses. The fundamental antithesis is that 
between the two participles yepo/iivov and opiaOhn-o^ ; to this 
there are attached two others ; the first : of the race of David 
and Son of Ood ; the second : according to the flesh and 
a^ccording to the Spirit of holiness. Two phrases follow in the 
second proposition, with power and through His resurrection 
from the dead, which seem to have no counterpart in the first 
But the attentive reader will have no difficulty in discovering 
the two ideas corresponding to them. They are .those of 
weakntss, a natural attribute of the/es^ and of hirth; for His 
rexwrredvyn is to Jesus, as it were, a second birtL Let us first 
study the former proposition by itself. The word yevofUvov 
may bear the meaning either of bom or become. In the second 
case, the word relates to the act of incarnation, that mysterious 
change wrought in His person when He passed from the 
divine to the human state. But the participle yevofiivov 
being here construed with the preposition eV, out of from, it 
is simpler to take the verb in the sense of being bwn, as in 
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GaL iv. 4 : " bom of a woman " (yepofiet/ov i/c yvvaiKO^). The 
regimen tcari a-dp/ea, according to the flesh, serves, as Hofmaim 
says, " to restrict this affirmation to that side of His origin 
whereby He inherited human nature." For the notion of a 
different origin was previously implied in the phrase Son of 
God. — What are we to understand here by the term flesh t 
The word has three very distinct meanings in the Old and 
the New Testaments.^ 1. It denotes the muscular and soft 
parts of the body, in opposition both to the hard parts, tfic 
Jxmts, and to the liquid parts, the Uood ; so Gen. ii. 23 : '' This 
is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ; " and John vl 56 : 
" He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood.'' 2. The 
word often denotes the entire human (or animal) body, in 
opposition to the sovl ; for example, 1 Cor. zv. 39 : ** There 
is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts,'' a saying in which 
the word f^h, according to the context, denotes the entire 
organism. In this second sense the part is simply taken for 
the whole. 3. By the same sort of figure, only still more 
extended, the word /e«A sometimes denotes the whole of man^ 
body and soul, in opposition to God the Creator and His 
omnipotence. So Ps. Ixv. 2 : " Unto Thee shall all fl4»h 
(every creature) come ;" Eom. iii 20 : "No fl>esh (no man) 
shall be justified in His sight" The first of these three 
meanings is inapplicable in our passage, for it would imply 
that Jesus received from His ancestor David only the fleshy 
parts of His body, not the bones and blood ! The second is 
no less so ; for it would follow from it that Jesus inherited 
from David only His bodily life, and not the psychical, the 
higher powers of human life, feeling, understanding, and will. 
This opinion is incompatible with the affirmation of the full 
humanity of Jesus, as we find in the writings of Paul (comp. 
y. 15 ; 1 Tim. u. 6) and o. John. For the latter, as well 
as Paul, ascribes to Jesus a human soul, a human spirit; 
comp. xii 27 : " My soul is troubled ; " xl 33 : * He groaned 
in His spirit'* There remains, therefore, only the third 
meaning, which suits the passage perfectly. As a huinan 
creature^ Jesus derives His origin from David. All that is 
human in Him, spirit, satU, and body (1 Thess. v. 23), so far 

1 Comp. Wendt's remarkable dissertation : Die Begriffe Fklsch und OtkC im 
UbUfchen Sprachgelnxfuch (1878). 
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as these elements are Iiereditaiy in mankind in general, this 
whole part of His being is marked by the Davidic, and con* 
sequently Jewish character. This royal and national seal is 
impressed not only on His physical natnre and temperament, 
but also on His moral tendencies and aspirations ; and this 
hereditary life could alone form the basis of His Messianic 
calling, without, however, obliging us to forget that in the 
Jew there is always the man, under the national, the human 
element This meaning which we give to the word /Ze^A is 
absolutely the same as that in the passage of John which 
forms, as it were, the text of his Gospel : ** The Word was 
made flesh (<r^/>f iyipero)," John i 14. 

Sdation of this saying to the mvracuUms birth. — In expressing 
himself as he does here, does St Paul think of Jesus' Davidic 
descent through Joseph or through Mary ? In the former case 
the miraculous birth would be excluded (Meyer and SeussY 
But would this supposition be consistent, on the one hand, with 
the idea which the apostle forms of Jesus' absolute holiness ; on 
the other, with his doctrine of the transmission of sin to the 
whole human race ? He says of Jesus, viiL 3 : '^ Sent in the 
likeness of sinfid flesh ; " 2 Cor. v. 21 : ** He who knew no sin ; " 
he ascribes to Him the part of an expiatory victim (iXaernM*), 
which excludes the barest idea of a minimum of sin. And yet, 
according to him, all Adam's descendants participate in the 
heritage of sin (v. 12, 19, iii 9). How reconcile these propo- 
sitions, if his view is that Jesus descends from David and from 
Adam absolutely in the same sense as the other descendants of 
Adam or David ? Paul thus necessarily held the miraculous 
birth ;' and that so much the more, as the fact is conspicuously 
related in the Gospel of Luke, his companion in work. A con- 
tradiction between these two fellow-labourers on this point is 
inadmissible. It is therefore through the intervention of Mary, 
and of Mary alone, that Jesus, according to Paul's view, 
descended from David. And such is also the meaning of the 
genealogy of Jesus in Luke's Gospel (iii. 23).* Thus there is 
nothing to prevent us from placing the beginning of the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit on the person of Jesus (to which the 
words : according to the Spirit of holiness^ ver. 4, refer) at His 
very hirth. 

Yet this mode of hereditary existence does not exhaust His 

1 See this proof beaatifully developed in Gees : ChUii Person und Wtrk, 2d 
ed. t II. p. 210 et seq. 
* See the explanation of the passage in my Commeniarjf, 
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whole being. The title S(m of Ood, placed foremost, contains 
a wealth which transcends the contents of this first assertion, 
ver. 3, and becomes the subject of the second proposition, 
ver. 4. Many are the interpretations given of the participle 
opurOevTo^. The verb opl^ctv (from opo% botmdary) signifies : 
to draw a limit, to separate a domain from all that surrounds 
it, to distinguish a person or a thing. The marking off may 
be only in thought; the verb then signifies: to destine to, 
decree, decide. So Luke xxii 22, and perhaps Acts x. 42 and 
xviL 31. Or the limitation may be traced in words; the 
verb then signifies : to declare. Or, finally, it may be mani- 
fested in an external act, a fact obvious to the senses, which 
leads to the meaning : to install, establish, or demonstrate by a 
sign. The first meaning : to destine to, has been here attempted 
by Ho&nann. But this sense is incompatible with the 
regimen : by the resurrection, and it would certainly have 
been expressed by the word irpoopta-Oevro^, destined beforehand 
(comp. viii. 29, 30 ; 1 Pet L 20), it being impossible that the 
divine decree relative to the glorification of Jesus should be 
posterior to His mission to the world. Founding on the 
second meaning, many (Osterv., Oltram.) translate : '' declared 
to be the Son of God." But the notion of declaration, and 
even the stronger one of demonstration, are insufficient in the 
context. For the resurrection of Jesus not only manifested 
or demonstrated what He was ; it wrought a real transforma- 
tion in His mode of being. Jesus required to pass from His 
state as son of David to that of Son of God, if He was to 
accomplish the work described in ver. 5, and which the 
aposde has in view, that of the calling of the Gentiles. And 
it was His resurrection which introduced Him into this new 
state. The only meaning, therefore, which suits the context 
is the third, that of establishing. Peter says similarly. Acts 
ii 36 : " God hath rruide (iirolqae) that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ." Hofmann has disputed 
the use of the verb opl^eiv in this sense. But Meyer, with 
good ground, adduces the following saying of a poet : <rk Oeov 
&puTe Baifimv, ** destiny made thee God." Not that the apostle 
means, as Pfleiderer would have it, that Jesus became the Son 
of Grod by His resurrection. He was restored, and restored 
wholly,-^that is to say, with His human nature, — to the position 
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of Son of God which He had renounced on becoming incarnate. 
The thought of Paul is identical with that of the prayer of 
Jesus on the eve of His death, as we have it in John's Gospel 
(xviL 5) : " Father, glorify Thou me with the gloiy which I 
had with Thee before the world was." Jesus always was the 
Son ; at His baptism, through the manifestation of the Father, 
He recovered His conscicmsness of Sonship. At His resurrec- 
tion He was re-established, and that as man, in His state of 
Sonship. The antithesis of the two terms, horn and established, 
so finely chosen, seems thus perfectly correct 

Three regimens serve to determine the participle established. 
The first indicates the manner : ^i^ Swdfiei, wUh power ; the 
second, the moral cause: tcarh wvevfia ayunHrvpff^, according 
to the spirit of holiness; the third, the efficient cause: i^ 
apaardaeo)^ v€Kp&v, by His resfwrrection from the dead. With 
power, signifies : in a striking, triumphant manner. Some have 
thought to take this regimen as descriptive of the substantive 
Son of God ; " the Son of God in the glory of His power," in 
opposition to the weakness of His eartUy state. But the 
antithesis of the two propositions is that between the Son of 
God and the son of David, and not that between the Son of 
God in power and the Son of God in weakness. The r^men : 
with power, refers therefore to the participle established : estab- 
lished by an act in which the power of God is strikingly 
manifested (the resurrection, wrought by the glory of the 
Father, Bom. vi 4). The second regimen : according to the spirit 
of holiness, has been explained in a multitude of ways. Some 
have regarded it as indicating the divine natvre of Jesus in 
contrast to His humanity, the spirit of holiness being thus the 
second person of the Trinity; so Melanchthon and BengeL 
But, in this case, what term would be left to indicate the 
third ? The second divine person is designated by the names 
Son or Word, not Spirit. According to Theodoret, what is 
meant is the miracvious power which Jesus possessed on the 
earth ; but how are we to explain the complement of holiness i 
and what relation is there between the virtue of working 
miracles, possessed by so many prophets^ and the installation 
of Jesus in His place as Son of God 1 Luther understood by 
it the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the church, effected by 
Christ glorified. Then it would be necessary to translate: 
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" demonstrated to be the Son of God by the spirit of holiness, 
whom He pouied out" But this meaning does not suit the 
third regimen, whereby the resurrection is indicated as the 
means of the opi^eiv, not Pentecost. No doubt one might, in 
this case, translate : " eince the resurrection." But Pentecost 
did not begin from that time. Meyer and others regard the 
spirit of holiness as meaning, in opposition to the flesh : the 
inner man in Jesus, the »pirU as an element of His human 
nature, in opposition to the outer man, the body. But, as we 
have seen, the human nature, body and soul, was already 
embraced completely in the word flesh, ver. 3. How, then, 
could the spirit, taken as an element of human nature, be 
contrasted with this nature itself ? Is, then, the meaning of 
the words so difficult to apprehend? The term spirit (or 
breath) of holiness shows clearly enough that the matter here 
in question is the action displayed on Christ by the Holy 
Spirit during His earthly existence. In proportion as Jesus 
was open to this influence. His whole human nature received 
the seal of consecration to the service of God — that is to say, 
of holiness. Such is the moral fact indicated Heb. ix. 14 : 
" Who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot 
to Grod." The result of this penetration of His entire being 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit was this : at the time of His 
death there could be fully realized in Him the law expressed 
by the Psalmist : " Thou wilt not suffer Thy Holy One to see 
corruption" (Ps. xvi. 10). Perfect holiness excludes physical 
dissolution. The necessary corollary of such a life and state 
was therefore the resurrection. This is the relation expressed 
by the preposition Kara, according to, agreeably to. He was 
established as the Son of God in a striking manner by His 
resurrection from the dead, agreeably to the spirit of holiness, 
which had reigned in Him and in His very body. In the 
passage, viii 11, the apostle applies the same law to the 
resurrection of believers, when he says ''that their bodies 
shall rise again, in virtue of the Holy Spirit who dwells in 
them." Paul is not therefore seeking, as has been thought, to 
establish a contrast between inward {irvevfia, spirit) and out- 
ioard {cdpi, flesh), nor between divine (the Holy Spirit) and 
human (the fleshy, in the person of Jesus, which would be a 
needless digression in the context. What he contrasts is, on 
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the one hand, ihe naturally Jewish and Davidic fonn of His 
earthly appearance ; and, on the other, the higher form of being 
on which He entered at the close of this Jewish phase of His 
existence, in virtue of the principle of holy consecration which 
had marked all His activity here below. For this new form 
of existence is the condition on which alone He could accom- 
plish the work described in the verse immediately following. 
The thought of the apostle does not diverge for an instant, 
but goes straight to its aim. — ^The third regimen literally 
signifies: hy a resurrection from the dead (i( avcurria&a^ 
v€Kp&v). He entered upon His human life by a simple bvrth ; 
but in this state as a son of David He let the spirit of holiness 
reign over Him. And therefore He was admitted by a resur* 
redion into the glorious life of Sonship. The preposition e^, 
otU of, may here signify either since or in consequence of. The 
first meaning is now almost abandoned, and undoubtedly with 
reason ; for the idea of a simple succession in time does not 
suit the gravity of the thought Paul wishes to describe the 
immense transformation which the facts of His death and 
resurrection produced in the person of Jesus. He has left in 
the tomb His particular relation to the Jewish nation and the 
family of David, and has appeared through His resurrection 
freed from those wrappings which He had humbly worn 
during His earthly life; comp. the remarkable expression: 
minister of the circumcision, xv. 8. Thus it is that, in virtue 
of His resurrection and as the Son of Grod, He was able 
henceforth to enter into connection with all mankind, which 
He could not do so long as He was acting only as the son of 
David; comp. Matt. xv. 24: ''I am not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel" The absence of the article 
before the word resurrection and before the plural dead is 
somewhat strange, and must be explained in the way indicated 
by Hofmann : " By an event such as that which takes place 
when the dead rise again." There needed a death and resur- 
rection, if He was to pass from the state of son of David to 
that of Son and Christ of humanity. It is therefore on the 
character of the event that the apostle insists, rather than on 
the fact itself. 

Before passing to the subject of the calling of the Gentiles, 
which is the direct consequence of this transformation in the 
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person of the Messiah wrought by the resurrection, Paul sums 
up in three terms the analysis of His person which he has 
just given: Jesus; this name denotes the historical person, 
the common subject of those different forms of existence ; the 
tide Christ or Messiah, which sums up ver. 3 (Son of David), 
and that of Lord, — that is to say, the representative of the 
divine sovereignty, — which follows from His elevation to the 
position of Son (ver. 4). On the titie of Lord, see 1 Cor. 
viii 6; PhiL ii 9-11. When he sajrs our, Paul thinks 
of all those who by faith have accepted the sovereignty of 
Jesus. 

The intention of the passage, w. 3, 4, has been strangely 
misunderstood. Some say : it is a summary of the gospel 
doctrine which the apostie means to expound in this treatise. 
But a summary is not stated in an address. The true simi- 
mary of the Epistie, besides, is found L 17. Finally, christo- 
logical doctrine is precisely one of the heads, the absence of 
which is remarkable in our EpisUe. Gess says : '' One must 
suppose that the apostie was concerned to sum up in this 
introduction the most elevated sentiments which filled his 
heart regarding the Mediator of salvation." But why put 
these reflections on the person of Christ in the address, and 
between what Paul says of his apostieship in general (w. 1, 
2), and what he afterwards adds regarding his apostieship to 
the Gentiles in particular (w. 5, 6) 7 Hofmann thinks that 
Paul, in referring to the relation between Jesus and the old 
covenant, wishes to indicate all that God gives us new in 
Christ But this observation would suit any other place 
rather than the addresa The most singular explanation is 
Mangold's: ''A Judeo-Christian church like that of Bome 
might be astonished at Paul's addressing it as if it had been 
of Gentile origin ; and the apostie has endeavoured to weaken 
this impression by reminding it (ver. 2) that his apostieship 
had been predicted in the Old Testament, and (ver. 3) that 
the object of his preaching is above all the Messiah, the Son 
of David." So artificial an explanation refutes itsel£ The 
apostle started (vv. 1, 2) from the idea of his apostieship, but 
in order to come to that of his apostieship to the Gentiles, 
which alone serves to explain the step he is now taking in 
writing to the Christians of Bome (vv. 6^ 6). To pass from 
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the first of these ideas to the second, he rises to the author of 
his aposdeship, and describes Him as the Jewish Messiah, 
called to gather together the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(ver. 5) ; then as the Son of God raised &om the dead, able to 
put Himself henceforth in direct communication with the 
Gentiles through an apostolate instituted on their behalf 
(ver. 4). In reality, to accomplish this wholly new work, 
Jesus required to be set free from the form of Jewish nation- 
ality and the bond of theocratic obligations. He must be 
placed in one uniform relation to the whole race. This was 
the effect of the transformation wrought in His person by His 
death and resurrection. Thus there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the transition from ver. 4 to ver. 5. 

Vv. 5, 6 : **By whom toe have received grace and apastleship, 
for the obedience of faith among all the Cfentile8,for the glory of 
His name : among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ'* 
The words hC oi, by whom, exactly express the transition 
which we have just indicated. It is from His heavenly glory 
and from His state as Son of God that Christ has founded the 
new apostolate, and called him whom He has invested with it 
(comp. Gal i 1). — The plural iKdffofiev, we have received, is 
explained by some : / and ihe other apostles ; by Hofmann : / 
and my apostolical assistants (Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, etc). 
But the first meaning is inadmissible, because the matter in 
question here is exclusively the apostleship to the Gentiles ; and 
the second is equally so, because Paul, speaking here in his 
official character, can associate no one with him in the dignity 
which the Lord has conferred on him personally. What we 
have here is therefore the plural of category, which the Greeks 
readily use when they wish to put the person out of view, and 
to present only the principle which he represents, or the work 
with which he is chained. The words : xo/oiv koX airoaroXriv, 
grace and apostleship, are regarded by some (Chrys., Philippi) 
as equivalent to : the grace of aposUeship. But if this had 
been Paul's meaning, it would have been easy for him to 
express it so. Hofmann applies the two terms to the minidry 
of the apostle, as presenting it, the former, in connection with 
his own person — ^it is a grace conferred on him ; the latter, in 
its relation to others — ^it is his mission to them. But if the 
term graes be referred to Paul's person, it seems to us much 
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simpler to apply it to the gift of salvation which was bestowed 
on himself; the second teim, apostUship, comes thus quite 
naturally to designate his mission for the salvation of the 
world. We have seen (Introd. p. 20) how these two gifts, 
personal salvation and apostleship, were, in Paul's case, one 
and the same event The object of Christ in according him 
grace and calling him to the apostleship, was to spread the 
cbedimce of faith. It is impossible to xmderstand by this 
obedience the holiness produced by faith. For, before speaking 
of the effects of faith, faith must exist; and the matter in 
question is precisely the calling of the apostle destined to lay 
the foundation of it Meyer^s meaning is still more inad- 
missible, submission to the faith. In that case, we should 
require to give to the term faith the meaning of: Christian 
truth (objectively speaking), a meaning the word never has in 
the New Testament, as Meyer acknowledgea So he under- 
stands obedience to the inward sentiment of faith ! This is a 
form of speech of which it would be still more difficult to find 
examples. The only possible meaning is: the obedience 
which consists of faith itself. By £Edth man performs an act of 
obedience to the divine manifestation which demands of him 
submission and co-operatioiL The refusal of faith is there- 
fore called, X. 3, a disobedience {oif^ inrcrdyqixav). The regimen 
following : among all the Gentiles, might be connected with the 
word apostleship, but it is simpler to connect it directly with 
the preceding regimen, the obedience of faith : " an obedience 
to be realized among all Grentiles." The term iOvri, which we 
translate by OejUiles, has been taken here by almost all critics 
who hold the Jewish origin of the Christians of Bome, in a 
wider acceptation. They give it the general meaning of 
nations, in order to include under it the Jews, who are also 
a nation, and consequently the Christians of Home. This 
interpretation has been defended chiefly by Buckert and Baur. 
But it is easy to see that it is invented to serve an a priori 
thesia The word eOvn undoubtedly signifies strictly : nations,, 
But it has taken, like the word gojim in the Old Testament 
(Gen. xii. 3; Isa. xlil 6, etc.), a definite, restricted, and 
quasi-technical sense : the nations, in opposition to the chosen 
people (o Xao9, the people). This signification occurs from 
beginning to end of the New Testament (Acts ix. 15, xi. 1, 18, 
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xxviii 28; GaL i 16, ii. 7-9, iii 14; EpL ii 11, iiL 6^ 
It is applied in the most uniform manner in our Epistle 
(ii 14, 15, iiL 29, zi 13, zv. 9, 11). Besides, the context 
imperatively demands this limited sense. Paul has just been 
explaining the institution of a special apostleship to the 
Gentiles, by a transformation in the Lord's mode of existence ; 
the whole demonstration would be useless if his aim were to 
prove that the believers of Rome, though Judeo-Christians, 
belong also to the domain of his mission. Mangold feels the 
difficulty ; for, in order to remain faithful to Baur's view as 
to the composition of the Soman church, without falling into 
his false interpretation of the word eOptf, he tries to take it in 
a purely geographical sense. He thinks that by the Tuitions, 
Paul means to contrast the inhabitants of the world in general, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, with the Jews strictly so called 
dwelling in Palestine. The apostle means to say : ** The church 
of Bome, though composed of Judeo-Christians, belongs geo- 
graphically to the world of the Gentiles^ and consequently 
comes within my domain as the apostle of the Gentiles." But 
what in this case becomes of the pcurtition of domains marked 
out in GaL iL ? It must signify that Peter reserved for him- 
self to preach in Palestine, and Paul out of Palestine ! Who 
can give this meaning to the famous passage, GaL ii ? Be- 
sides, as Beyschlag well says, this partition between the 
apostles rested on a difference of gifts, which had nothing to 
do with geography, and evidently referred to the religious and 
moral character of those two great divisions of mankind, Jews 
and Gentiles. It must therefore be allowed that the words : 
among all natiofis, refer to Gentiles, and to Gentiles as sucL 
Baur has sought to turn the word all to account in favour of 
his interpretation; but Paul uses it precisely to introduce 
what he is going to say, ver. 6, that tiie Bomans, though so 
remote, yet formed part of his domain, since it embraces all 
Gentiles without exceptioa It matters little, therefore, that they 
are still personally unknown to him, he is their apostle never- 
theless. — The third regimen : tnrip rov ovifuvro^, for, in hehalf, 
or for the glory of His name, depends on the whole verse from 
the verb toe have received. Paul does not forget that this is 
the highest end of his apostleship : to exalt the glory of that 
^ I mention only some tkoroughl j characteriBtic passages. 
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name by extending tlie sphere of his action, and increasing 
the number of those who invoke it as the name of their Lord. 
The words sound like an echo' of the message of Jesus to Paul 
by Aaanias : '^ He is a chosen vessel to cany my name to the 
OentiUs;" comp. 3 John 7. By this word Paul reveals to 
us at once the aim of his mission, and the inward motive of 
all his work. And what a work was that ! As Christ in His 
own person broke the external covering of Israelitish form, so 
He purposed to break the national wrapping within which the 
kingdom of God had till then been enclosed ; and to spread 
the glory of His name to the very ends of the earth. He 
called PauL 

Yer. 6 may be construed in two ways : either the icKfiTol 
*I. X. may be taken as a predicate : " in the midst of whom 
(Gentiles) ye are the called of Jeatu Christ" or the last words 
may be taken in apposition to the subject : " of the number 
of whom ye are, ye who are called of Jesus Christ" The 
former construction does not give a simple meaning; for the 
verb ye are has then two predicates which conflict with one 
another: "ye are in the midst of them," and: "ye are the 
called of Jesus Christ." Besides, is it necessary to inform 
the Christians of Bome that they live in the midst of the 
GentQes, and that they are called by Jesus Christ ? Add the 
Kai, also, which would signify : like all the other Christians in 
the world, and you have an addition wholly superfluous, and, 
besides, far from clear. What has led commentators like De 
Wette, Meyer, etc., to hold this first construction is, that it 
seemed to them useless to make Paul say : " ye are among, 
or ye are of the number of the Gentiles." But, on the con- 
trary, this idea is very essential It is the minor premiss of 
the syllogism within which Paul, so to speak, encloses the 
Bomans. The major : Christ has made me the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ; the minor : ye are of the number of the Gentiles ; 
conclusion : therefore, in virtue of the authority of that Christ 
who has called you as He has called me, ye are the sheep of 
my fold. The leal, also, from this point of view is easily 
explained : " of the number of whom (Gentiles) ye also are, 
ye Bomans, falling consequently like the other G^tiles called 
by me personally to my apostolical domain." The title xXrirol 
'I. X, called of Jesus Christ, corresponds to the title which 
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Paul gave himself, ver. 1 : /cXi^rov awocrroKo^, " an apodle hy 
callinff,** They are bound to hear him in virtue of the same 
authority under 'which he writes to them, that of Jesus Christ 
The complement : " called of Jems Christ** may be taken as a 
genitive of possession : " called ones beloTiging to Jesus Ghrist" 
But it is better to regard it as a genitive of cause : '' called ones, 
whose calling comes from Jesus Christ" For the important 
thing in the context is not the commonplace idea that they 
belong to the Lord ; it is the notion of Uie act by which the 
Lord Himself acted on them to make them believers, as on 
Paul to make him their apostle. The idea of caUiTig (of Grod 
or Christ), according to Paul's usage, includes two thoughts, 
an outward solicitation by preaching, and an inward and 
simultaneous drawing by the Holy Spirit It need not be 
said that neither the one nor the other of these influences is 
irresistible, nor that the adhesion of faith remains an act of 
freedom. This adhesion is here implied in the fact that the 
Komans are members of the church and readers of these 
lines. 

If we needed a confirmation of the Gentile origin of the 
majority of this church, it would be found in overwhelming 
force in w. 5 and 6, especially when taken in connection 
with ver. 4; and really it needs far more than common 
audacity to attempt to get out of them the opposite idea, and 
to paraphrase them, as Volkmar does, in the following way: 
*' I seem to you no doubt to be only the apostle of the 
Hellenes ; but, nevertheless, I am called by Jesus Christ to 
preach the gospel to all nations, even to the non-Hellenes 
such as you, believers of Jewish origin ! " 

We come now to the second and third parts of the address, 
the indication of the readers and the expression of the writer^s 
prayer. 

Ver. 7. " To all the weU-hdoved of Ood who are at Borne} 
saints hy way of call : OrcLce to yoti and peace from Ood our 
Father, and the lord Jesus Christ" — The dative : to all those, 
might be dependent on a verb understood : I write, or / 
address myself; but it is simpler to connect it with the verb 
implied in Uie statement of the prayer which immediately 
follows : ^ To you all may there he given,** The adjective aU 
^ The words » Vmf^n are wanting in 6 g. 
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would be quite superfluous beie if Paul had not the intention of 
widening the circle of persons spoken of in ver. 6 as being of 
the number of the Cfenttles. Paul certainly has no doubt that 
there are also among the Christians of Borne some brethren of 
Jewish origin, and by his to all he now embraces them in the 
circle of those to whom he addresses his letter. We need 
not separate the two datives : to oil those who are at Borne and 
to the weU-heloved of Chd, as if they were two different regi- 
mens; the dative : wdUhdoved of God, is taken substantively : 
to all the well-beloved of God who are aJt Some. The words 
denote the entire number of Boman believers, Jews and 
Crentiles. All men are in a sense loved of God (John iii 16) ; 
but apart from Mth, this love of God can only be that of 
compassion. It becomes an intimate love, like that of father 
and child, only through the reconciliation granted to faith. 
Here is the first bond between the apostle and his readers : 
the common love of which they are the objects. This 
bond is strengthened by another: the internal work which 
has flowed from it, consecration to God, holiness: K\ffTOi<; 
arfloixi, saints by way of call. Wo need not translate either : 
called to be saints, which would imply that holiness is in 
their case no more as yet than a destination, or called and 
holy (Ostervald), which would give to the notion of calling 
too independent a force. Paul means that they are really 
saints, and that if they possess this title of nobility before 
God, it is because Christ has honoured them with His call, 
by drawing some from the defilements of paganism, and 
raising others from the external consecration of God's ancient 
people to the spiritual consecration of the new. Under the 
old covenant, consecration to God was hereditaiy, and attached 
to the external rite of circumcision. Under the new economy, 
consecration is that of the will first of all, and so of the entire 
life. It passes from within outwards, and not from without 
inwards ; it is real holiness. The words iv *P<!>fij), at Borne, 
are omitted in the. Greek text of the Cod. de Bcemer. (G), as 
well as in the Latin translation accompanying it {g). This 
might be regarded as an accidental omission, if it were not 
repeated in ver. 15. Biickert and Benan think that it arises 
from manuscripts intended for other churches, and in which, 
accordingly, the indication of the readers had been left blank 
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But in this case would it not occur in a larger number of 
documents? Meyer supposes that some church or other, 
having the letter copied for its own. special use, had inten- 
tionally suppressed the words. But it needs to be explained 
. why the same thing did not take place with other Epistles. 
Perhaps the cause of the omission in this case was the con- 
trast between the general character of the contents of the letter 
and the local destination indicated in the suppressed words, 
the second fact appearing contradictory to the first (see ver. 1 5). 

Why does the apostle not salute this community of 
believers, as he does those of Thessalonica, Galatia, and 
Corinth, with the name of church t The different Cliristian 
groups which existed at Bome, and several of which are men- 
tioned in chap. xvL, were perhaps not yet connected with one 
another by a common presbyterial organization. 

The end of ver, 7 contains the development of the third part 
of the address, the prayer. For the usual term x^^P^^^» J^ 
and prosperity, Paul substitutes the blessings which form the 
Christian's wealth and happiness. Orctce, x^P^^> denotes the 
love of Qod manifested in the form of pardon towards sinful 
man ; peccce, ^ipv^» the feeling of profound calm or inward 
quiet which is communicated to the heart by the possession 
of reconciliation. It may seem that the title : wdUhdoved of 
God, given above, included these gifts; but the Christian 
possesses nothing which does not require to be ever received 
anew, and daily increased by new acts of faith and prayer. 
The Apocalypse says that " salvation flows from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb ; " it is from, Ood and from Jesus 
Christ that Paul likewise derives the two blessings which he 
wishes for the believers of Bome ; from God as Father, and 
from Jesus Christ as Lord or Head of the church. We need 
not explain these two regimens as if they meant ^*from God 
throvgh Christ." The two substantives depend on a common 
preposition: on the part of The apostle therefore has in view 
not a source and a channel, but two sources. The love of God 
and the love of Christ are two distinct loves ; the one is a 
father's, the other a brother's. Christ loves with Eis ovm 
love, Bom. v. 15. Comp. John v. 21 {those whom He unit) 
and 26 (jETe JuUh life in Himself). Erasmus was unhappy in 
taking the words : Jesm Christ our Lord, as a second comple- 
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ment to the word PaiJur : ** our Father and tJuU of Jems Christ" 
But in this case the complement Jesus Christ would have 
required to be placed first, and the notion of Qod's fatherhood 
in relation to Christ would be without purpose in the context. 
The conviction of Christ's divine nature can alone explain 
this construction, according to which His person and that of 
the Father are made alike dependent on one and the same 
propositioa 

It is impossible not to admire the prudence and delicacy 
which St Paul shows in the discharge of his task towards 
this church. To justify his procedure, he goes back on his 
apostleship; to justify his apostleship to them, Gentiles, 
he goes back to the transformation which the resurrection 
wrought in Christ's person, when from being Jewish Messiah 
it made Him Lord in the absolute sense of the word. Like 
a true pastor, instead of lording it over the conscience of his 
flock, he seeks to associate it with his own. 

SECOND PASSAGE (I. 8-16). 
The Interest hmg taken hy the Apostle in the Christians of Borne. 

The address had drawn a sort of official bond between the 
apostle and the church. But Paul feels the need of converting 
it into a heart relation ; and to this end the following piece is 
devoted. The apostle here assures his readers of the profound 
interest which he has long felt in them, though he has not 
yet been able to show it by visiting them. He begins, as 
usual, by thanking God for the work already wrought in them, 
ver. 8 ; then he expresses his lively and long cherished desire 
to labour for its growth, either in the way of strengthening 
themselves spiritually, w. 9-12, or in the way of increasing 
the number of believers in the city of Borne, w. 13—15. 

Ver. 8. '* First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for^ 
you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world** 
— ^The apostle knows that there is no more genuine proof of 
sincere affection than intercession ; hence he puts his prayer 
for them first The word irpSnov, in the f/rst place (especially 

^ The T. R. reads tnrtf, with £ Q L P and the Mnn. m^ is found in tC 
A B C D E and 10 Mnn. 
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with the particle fUv), leads as to expect a secondly (hreira 
8e). As this word does not occur in the sequel, some have 
thought it necessary to give to irp&rov the meaning of abwe 
all. This is unnecessary. The second idea the aposUe had 
in view is really found in ver. 10, in the prayer which he 
offers to God that he may be allowed soon to go to Bome. 
This prayer is the natural supplement of the thanksgiving. 
Only the construction has led the apostle not to express it in 
the strictly logical form : in the second place. — In the words 
" my God," he sums up all his personal experiences of Grod's 
fatherly help, in the various circumstances of his life, and 
particularly in those of his apostleship. Herein there is a 
particular revelation which every believer receives for himself 
alone, and which he sums up when he calls Gk)d his God ; 
comp. the phrase God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
and more especially the words Gen. xxviii 20, 21. Paul's 
thanksgiving is presented through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ ; he conveys it through Christ as head of the church, 
and more immediately his own. Meyer thinks that Christ is 
rather mentioned here as the aiUhor of the work for which 
Paul gives thanks ; but this is not the natural meaning of the 
phrase: I thank through; comp. besides, viii 34 The pro- 
pagation of the gospel at Bome appears to Paul a service 
rendered to him personally, as apostle of the GentUes. — ^The 
phrase : on account of you ail, seems a little exaggerated, since 
he does not know them all personally. But would there be 
a human being at Bome gained for Christ, known or unknown, 
whose faith was not a subject of joy to Paul I The preposition 
inrep, in behalf of, which is found in the T. B. (with the latest 
Mjj.), would express more affection than Trepi, about ; but the 
latter is more simple, and occurs in some Mjj. of the three 
families. What increases Paul's joy is, that not only do they 
believe themselves, but their faith, the report of which is spread 
everywhere, opens a way for the gospel to other countries; 
comp. a similar passage addressed to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
i 8). The &rv, because, serves to bring into relief a special 
feature in the cause of joy already indicated ; comp. 1 Cor. 
i 5 (the 5ta in its relation to ver. 4). The phrase : through- 
otU the whole vxrrld, is hyperbolical ; it alludes to the position 
of Bome as the capital of the world ; comp. CoL i 6. 
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Vv. 9, 10. ^^FcT Ood is my toitness, whom I serve with my 
spirit in the gospel of His Son, how toithout ceasing I mxike 
msTttion of you, making request in all my prayers, if hy any 
means now at length I might have a prosperous journey by the 
will of Ood to come imto you'* — ^This thanksgiving of the 
apostle was an inward action of which none but God could 
have knowledge ; and as the words, ver. 8, might seem charge- 
able with exaggeration, he appeals to the one witness of his 
inner life. Paul thinks of those times of intimate intercourse 
which he has daily with his God in the exercise of his 
ministry ; for it is at His feet, as it were, that he discharges 
this task. He says : in my spirit, that is to say, in the most 
intimate part of his being, where is the oi^an by which his 
soul communicates with the divine world. The spirit is 
therefore here one of the elements of his human nature 
(1 Thess. V. 23) ; only it is evidently thought of as penetrated 
with the Divine Spirit When Paid says : in the gospel of His 
Son, it is clear that he is not thinking of the matter, but of the 
act of evangelical preaching. This is for him a continual act 
of worship which he performs only on his kneea The words : 
of His Son, bring out the supreme gravity of the act How, 
in fiEtct, can one take part in a work which concerns the Son, 
otherwise than in concert with God Himself ! The &<: need 
be translated neither by that (the fact), which expresses too 
little, nor by how much (the degree), which is too strong, but 
by how. The word refers to the m^)de of this inward worship, 
as it is developed in what follows. The expression : without 
ceasing, explains the : " I give thanks for you cUl," which had 
preceded (ver. 8). Hence the for at the beginning of the 
verse. 

Ver. 10. With the thanksgiving there is connected, as a 
second matter which he has to communicate to them, his not 
less unwearied prayer that he might be able soon to visit 
them. The words : always in my prayers, refer certainly to the 
following participle : making request, and not to what precedes, 
a sense which would lead to a pleonasm. Not one of the 
intimate dealings of the apostle with his God, in which this 
subject does not find a place. — ^Eirl, strictly speaking, on 
occasion of The conjunction elire»fi, if perhaps, indicates the 
calculation of chances ; and the adverbs onu^ at length, the sort 
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of impatience which he puts into his calculation. The term 
€voBovv strictly signifies : to cause one to journey prosperously, 
whence in general : to make one succeed in a business ; comp. 
1 Cor. xvi 2. As in this context the subject in question is 
precisely the success of a jourriey, it is difficult not to see in 
the choice of the term an allusion to its strict meaning : '^ if 
at length I shall not be guided prosperoudy in my journey to 
you." By whom ? The words : hy the will of Ood, tell us ; 
favourable circumstances are the work of that all-powerful 
hand. Yy. 11, 12 indicate the most immediate motive of 
this ardent desire. 

Vv. 11, 12, " For I long to see yo^c, that I m/iy impart unto 
you some ^ritual gift, to the end that ye may he established; 
or to speak mxyre properly, that I may be comforted together with 
you by the mutual action of aivr faith, yowrs and min^!* — 
Enriched with the gifts of Gkxi as he was, could the apostle 
help feeling the need of imparting some of them to a 
church so important as that of Eome ? There is in the verb 
hn'iro0&, along with the expression of the desire which goes 
out toward them, one of regret at not having been able to come 
sooner. A x^^^l^ g^^* i^ & concrete manifestation of grace 
(;(a/9i9). The epithet ^ritual shows the nature and source 
of the gift which he hopes to impart to his readers (the spirit, 
the irvevfui). The word vfuv, to you, is inserted between the 
substantive and the adjective to bring out the latter more 
forcibly. The apostle hopes that by this communication they 
will receive an increase of divine strength within them. He 
puts the verb in the passive : t?uU ye may be strengthened. We 
need not translate : to confirm you (Oltram.) ; on the contrary, 
Paul uses the passive form to put out of view the part he 
takes personally, and to exhibit only the result; it is God 
who will strengthen. There would be a degree of charla- 
tanism in the choice of the word strengthen, confirm, if, as 
Baur, and following him. Mangold, Sabatier, etc., think, the 
apostle's object in this letter was to bring about a radical 
change in the existing conception of the gospel at Bome. To 
strengthen, is not to turn one into another way, it is to make 
him walk firmly on that on which he is already. But Paul was 
too sincerely humble, and at the same time too delicate in his 
feelings, to allow it to be supposed that the spiritual advantage 
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resulting from Ida stay among them would all be on one side. 
He hastens to add that he hopes himself to have his share, ver. 
1 2. The first words of this verse have generally been misunder- 
stood; there has been given to them the meaning of the phrase 
tout' iar^, thai is to say (Ostervald, Oltram.). It is forgotten 
that the hk which is added here (toSto H eart) indicates not a 
simple explanatory repetition, but a certain modification and 
progress in the idea. The meaning, therefore, is : or to speak 
more properly. In point of fact, Paul had yet to add to the 
idea of the good which he reckoned on doing, that of the good 
which he hoped himself to receive. This is precisely what 
he has in view in the strange construction of the words which 
immediately follow. There is no doubt that the preposition 
avv, with, in the compound verb avfiirapaicKridrjvai,, to be 
encouraged ivith, signifies : " I tvith you, Christians of Eome." 
For the subject of the verb can be no other than the apostie, 
on account of the words which follow : in the midst of you. 
Fritzsche attempts to give it a you for its subject, v/ta? under* 
stood ; Meyer and Hofmann would make this infinitive directly 
dependent on the word / desire, ver, 11: *' I desire to see you, 
and to be encouraged in the midst of you." But this is to 
mistake the evident relation between the two passive infini- 
tives, so closely connected with one another. '* To the end 
that ye may be strengthened ; and, to speak more correctiy, 
that with you I may be encouraged among you." The " with 
(you) " brings out tiie notion of (heir strengthening, to add to 
it immediately, and that in the same word (in Greek) the 
notion of the encouragement derived by Paul himself, as being 
one with theirs ; for is not the strengthening oS. others the 
means of encouraging himseK ? One shares in the strength 
which he imparts. The apostle seems to say that there is in 
his desire as much holy selfishness as holy zeaL The substi« 
tution of the word encourage (in speaking of Paul) for that 
of strengthen (in speaking of them) is significant In Paul's 
case, the only thing in question is his subjective feeling, which 
might be a littie depressed, and which would receive a new 
impulse from the success of his work among them ; comp. 
Acts xxviii 15 (A« took courage, Skafie 0dpo-osi). This same 
delicacy of expression is kept up in the words which follow. 
By the among you, the apostle says that their mere presence 
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will of itself be strengthening to him. This appears, literally in 
what follows : " hy my faith and yours one upon another.'* These 
last words express a reciprocity in virtue of which his faith 
will act on theirs and theirs on his ; and how so ? In virtue 
of their having that faith in common (by the faith cf you and 
of me). It is because they live in this common atmosphere 
of one and the same faith that they can act and react spiritu- 
ally, he on them, and they on him. What dignity, tact, and 
grace in diese words, by which the apostle at once transforms 
the active part which he is obliged to ascribe to himself in the 
first place into a receptive part, and so to terminate with the 
notion which unites these two points of vibw, that of redpro- 
city in the possession of a. common moral life ! Erasmus has. 
classed all this in the category of pia vafrities. and sancta^ 
adulatio.^ He did not understand the sincerity of Paul's 
humility. But what Paul wishes is not merely to impart new 
strength to the Christians, of Home while reinforcing his own, 
it is also to aid in the increase of their churcL He comes as 
an apostle, not only as a Christian visitor ; such is the. mean- 
ing of the words which follow (vv. 13-15). 

Vv. 18, 14. "Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
that oftenlimes I purposed to come rmto you (bid. wa>s hindered 
hitherto), thai I might have somefruit^ among you also, even as 
among other GentiUs, I am debtor both to the Oredcs, and to 
the Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the unwise." — His readers 
might ask with some reason how it happened that Paul, having 
been an apostle for more than twenty years, had not yet 
found time to come and preach the good news in the Capital 
of the world. The phrase : / VHndd n^t have you ignorant, 
has something slightly mysterious about it, which will be 
explained presently. The Be, now, expresses a gradation, but 
]\ot one from the simple desire (ver. 11) to the formed purpose 
(ver. 1 3). The right connection in this sense would have been : 
for indeed, and not n^ow. Paul rather passes here from the 
spiritual good, which he has always desired to do among the 
believers of Some, to the eoatension of their church^.to which 
he hopes he may contribute. Let his work at Corinth and 
Ephesus be remembered ; why should he not accomplish a 

' PiouM fraud and lioly fiaUery, 

* The T. E. reads xr^fr r#»«y witk some Uul All the Mjj. : tim nmfirv. 
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fiimilar work at Borne ? He means, therefore : " I shall confess 
to you my whole mind ; my ambition aims at making some 
new conquests even in your city (at Eome)/* This is what 
he calls gathering some fruU. The phrase is as modest as 
possible At Corinth and Ephesus he gathered full harvests ; 
at Eome, where the church cdready exists, he will merely add 
some handfvls of ears to the sheaves already reaped by others. 
Kapirhv ex^vv, literally, to have fruit, does not here signify : 
to bear fruit, as if Paul were comparing himself to a tred. 
The K T. has other and more common terms for this idea : 
Kapnrov tpipeiv, iroi^iv, SiSovai, The meaning is rather to 
secure fruit, like a husbandman who gamers a harvest. The 
two Ka{, aiso, of the Greek text, ** also among you, aa also 
among the other Gentiles," signify respectively : " among you 
quitie as much as amoug them ; " and " among them quite as 
much as among you." St. Paul remembers what he has suc- 
ceeded in doing elsewhere. Ko reader free from prepossession 
will fail to see here the evident proof of the CfentUe origin of 
the great majority of the Christians of Bome. To understand 
by iOvfi; nations in general, including the Jews as well, is not 
only contrary to the uniform sense of the word (see ver. 5), but 
also to the subdivision into Gfreeks and Barbarians given in 
the following verse : for the Jews, according to Paul's judg- 
ment, evidently did not belong to either of these two classes. 
If he had thought of the Jewd in this place, he must have 
used the classification of ver. 16 : to th£ Jews and Greeks. 

Ver. 14. Ko connecting particle. Such is always the indi- 
cation of a feeling which as it rises is under the necessity of 
reaffirming itself with increasing energy : ** Tea, I feel that I 
owe myself to all that is called Gentile." The first division, 
into Oreeks and Barbarians, bears on the language, and thereby 
on the nationality ; the second, into wise and unvrise, on the 
degree of culture. It may be asked in what category did Paul 
place the Bomans themselves. As to the first of these two 
classifications, it is obvious that he cannot help ranking among 
the Greeks those to whom he is writing at the very time in the 
Greek language. The Bomans, from the most ancient times, 
had received their culture from the Greek colonies established 
in Italy. So Cicero, in a well-known passage of the De finibus 
(ii 16), conjoins Orcecia and Italia^ and contrasts them with 
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Barbaria. As to the second contrast, it is possible that Paul 
regards the immense population of £ome, composed of elements 
so various, as falling into the two classes mentioned. What 
matters ? All those individuals, of whatever category, Paul 
regards as his creditors. He owes them his life, his person, 
in virtue of the grace bestowed on him and of the office 
which he has received (ver. 5). The emotion excited by 
this thought is what has caused the asyndeton^ between 
w. 13 and 14. 

Ver. 15. " So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are at Bome^ also'' — Of the three explanations 
by which it has been sought to account for the grammatical 
construction of this verse, the simplest seems to me to be that 
which gives a restricting sense to the words icar ifie : for my 
part, that is to say : " so far as depends on me, so far as ex- 
ternal circumstances shall not thwart my desire," and which 
takes T^ irpoOvfiov as a paraphrase of the substantive irpodvfila ; 
the meaning is : " So far as I am concerned, the liveliest desire 
prevails in me to " . , . Such is the explanation of Fritzsche, 
Keiche, Philippi. De Wette and Meyer prefer to join to with 
KOT ifjii in the same sense as we have just given to Kar ifie 
alone, and to take irpoOvfiov as the subject : '^ As far as I am 
concerned, there is an eagerness to " . . . Some have made 
TO Kar ifii a periphrasis for iyo>, as the subject of the pro- 
position, and taken irpoOvfMv as a predicate : '' My personal 
disposition is eagerness to announce to you" . • « The mean- 
ing is nearly the same whichever of the three explanations be 
adopted. The ovtcd, thus, very obviously stands as a conclud- 
ing particle. This eagerness to preach at Bome no less than 
elsewhere is the conseqv^ence of that debt to all which he feels 
lying upon him. The meaning: likewise, would not be so 
suitabla The word to evangelize, literally, to proclaim good 
news, seems to be inapplicable to a church already founded. 
But we have just seen that the apostle has here in view the 
extension of the church by preaching to the unbelieving popu- 
lation aroimd it Hence the use of the word. We must 
therefore take the words : you that are at Bome, in a wider 
sense. It is not merely the members of the church who are 
denoted by it, but the whole population of the great city 
^ The absence of any logical particle. ' G g omit T§tt i» P«/>«. 
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represented in the eyes of Paul by his readers. As Hofmann 
says : " He is here considering the members of the church as 
Bomans, not as Christians." The words at Borne are omitted 
by Codex G, as in ver. 7. Volkmar explains their rejection by 
the fact that some evangelistarium (a collection of the peri- 
copes intended for public reading) suppressed them to preserve 
the universal character of our Epistle. This explanation comes 
to the same as that which we have given on ver. 7. 

Here for the present the Utter closes and the treatise begins. 
The first proposition of ver. 16 : / am not ashamed of the 
gospel, is the transition from the one to the other. For the 
words : I am not ashamed, are intended to remove a suspicion 
which might be raised against the profession Paul has just 
made of eagerness to preach at Bome ; they thus belong to 
the letter. And, on the other hand, the word gospel sums up 
the whole contents of the didactic treatise which immediately 
opens. It is impossible to see in this first proposition of ver. 
1 6 anything else than a transition, or to bring out of it^ as 
Hofmann attempts, the statement of the object of the whole 
Epistle. 
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THE TREATISE. 
I. 16-XV. 13. 

THIRD PASSAGE (I. 16, 17). 
The StatemerU of the Suhjed, 

Vbr. 16. *' For I am m/ot ashamed of the gospd:^ for it is a 
power of God unto salvation to every one that lelieveth; to the 
Jfiw first,^ and also to the Oreek,*^ — ^The long delays which had 
prevented the apostle's visit to Borne did not arise, as might 
have been thought, from some secret anxiety or fear that he 
might not be able to sustain honourably the part of preacher 
of the word on this stage. In the veiy contents of the 
gospel there are a grandeur and a power which lift the man 
who is charged with it above feelings of this kind. He may 
indeed be filled with fear and trembling when he is delivering 
such a message, 1 Cor. ii 3 ; but the veiy nature of the 
message restores him, and gives him entire boldness wherever 
he presents himself. In what follows the apostle seems to 
say : "And I now proceed to prove this to you by expounding 
in writing that gospel which I would have wished to proclaim 
with the living voice in the midst of you." When he says : 
I am not ashamed, Paul does not seem to have in view the 
opprobrium attached to the preaching of the Crucified One ; 
he would have brought out this particular more distinctly. 
Comp. 1 Cor. L 18, 23. The complement toO Xpurrov, 
of Christ, which is found in the T. R along with the Byz. 
Mss., is certainly unauthentic; for it is wanting in the 

^ The T. B. here reads the words r«» x^rr«» {of Christ), with E L P and 
the Mnn. The words are wanting in all the other Mjj., in Ital and Peach, and 
in some Mnn. 

' The word ir^rcf is omitted in B O g ; according to Tertollian, it was 
wanting in Marcion. 
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docoinents of the other two fatnilies, in the ancient Latin and 
Syriac Vss., and even in a large number of Mnn. The word 
gaapel denotes here, as in w. 1 and 9, not the matter, bdt 
the act of preaching ; Calvin himself says : De vocoH prcedica^ 
tiane hie hqwUwr, And why is the apostle not ashamed of 
such a proclamation ? Because it is the mighty arm of God 
rescuing the world from perdition, and bringing it salvation. 
Mankind are, as it were, at the bottom of an abyss; the 
preaching of the gospel is the power from above which raises 
out of it No one need blush at being the instrument of 
such a force. The omission of the article before the word 
Bvva^us, power, serves to bring out the character of theaction 
rather than the action itself. Hofinann says: "Power, for 
the gospel can do something ; power of Qod, for it can do all 
it promises." The word awrqpUt, salvation, contains two 
ideas : on the one side, deliverance from an evil, perdition ; 
on the other, communication of a blessing, eternal Ufe in com- 
munion with God. The possession of these two privileges is 
man's health (aremvfpia, from the adjective am, safe and sound). 
The life of God in the soul of man, such is the normal state 
of the latter. The preposition ek, to, or in (salvation), denotes 
not only the purpose of the divine work, but its immediate 
and certain result, wherever the human condition is fulfilled. 
This condition is faith io every one that believetL The word 
every one expresses the universal efficacy of the remedy, and 
the word believeth, its entire freeness. Such are the two 
fundamental characteristics of the Christian salvation, especi- 
ally as preached by Paul ; and they are so closely connected 
that, strictly speaking, they form only ona Salvation would 
not be for all, if it demanded from man anything else than 
faith To make work or merit a condition in the least degree, 
would be to exclude certain individuals Its universal des- 
tination thus rests om its entire freeness at the time when 
man is called to enter into it The apostle adds to the word 
believing the article t^S, the, which cannot be rendered in French 
by the tout (all) ; the word means each individual, provided 
he believes. As the offer is universal, so the act of faith 
by which man accepts is individual; comp. John iii. 16. 
The faith of which the apostle speaks is nothing else than 
the simple acceptance of the salvation offered in preaching. 
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(It is premature to put in this moral act all that will after- 
wards flow from it when faith shall be in possession of its 
object This is what is done by Beuss and Sabatier, when 
they define it respectively: '^A personal, inward, mystical 
union between man and Christ the Saviour " (Ep. patUin. II. 
p. 43) ; and : ** the destruction of sin in us, the inward creation 
of the divine life " (L'ap. Paid, p. 265). This is to make the 
effect the cause. Fcdth, in Paul's sense, is something extremely 
simple, such that it does not in the least impair the freeviess of 
salvation. God says : I give thee ; the heart answers : I accept ; 
such is faith. The act is thus a receptivity, but an active 
receptivity. It brings nothing, but it takes what God gives ; 
as was admirably said by a poor Bechuana : '' It is the hand of 
the heart" In this act the entire human personality takes 
part : the understanding discerning the blessing offered in the 
divine promise, the will aspiring after it, and the confidence 
of the heart giving itself up to the promise, and so securing 
the promised blessing. The preaching of free salvation is the 
act by which God lays hold of man, faith is the act by which 
man lets himself be laid hold ofl Thus, instead of God's ancient 
people who were recruited by birth and Abrahamic descent, 
Paul sees a new people arising, formed of all the individuals 
who perform the personal act of faith, whatever the nation to 
which they belong. To give pointed expression to this last 
feature, he recalls the ancient distinction which had till then 
divided mankind into two rival religious societies, Jews and 
Gentiles, and declares this distinction abolished. He says: 
to the Jew Jirst, and to the Greek. In this context the word 
Greek has a wider sense than in ver. 14 ; for there it was 
opposed to Barbarian. It therefore designated only a part of 
Gentile humanity. Here, where it is used in opposition to 
Jew, it includes the whole Gentile world. Greeks were 
indeed the ^lite of the Gentiles, and might be regarded as 
representing the GentUes in general; comp. 1 Cor. i. 22-24. 
This difference in the extension of the name Greeks aiises 
from the fact that in ver. 14 the only matter in question was 
PauFs ministry, the domain of which was subdivided into 
civilised Gentiles (Greeks) and barbarian Gentiles ; while here 
the matter in question is the gospel's sphere of action in 
general, a sphere to which the whole of mankind belong (Jetvs 
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and Gentiles). The word irp&rov, first, should not he inter- 
preted, as some think, in the sense of principally/. It would 
he false to say that salvation is intended for the Jews in 
preference to the Greeks. Paul has in view the right of 
priority in time which belonged to Israel as the result of its 
whole history. As to this right, God had recognised it by 
making Jesus to he bom in the midst of this people ; Jesus 
had respected it by confining Himself during His earthly life 
to gathering together the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and 
by commanding His apostles to begin the evangelization of 
the world with Jerusalem and Judea, Acts i. 8 ; Peter and the 
Twelve remained strictly faithful to it, as is proved by the 
first part of the Acts, chaps, ii-xii ; and Paul himself had 
uniformly done homage to it by beginning the preaching of 
the gospel, in every Gentile city to which he came as an 
apostle, in the synagogue. And, indeed, this right of priority 
rested on the destination of Israel to become itself the apostle 
of the Gentiles in the midst of whom they Uved. It was for 
Jewish believers to convert the world. For this end they 
must needs be the first to be evangelized. The word irp&rop 
(first) is wanting in the Vat. and the Bcsmer Cod. (Greek 
and Latin). We know from TertuUian that it was wanting 
also in Marcion. The omission of the word in the latter is 
easily explained ; he I'ejected it simply because it overturned 
his system* Its rejection in the two mss. B and G is more 
difficult to explain. Yolkmar holds that Paul might ascribe 
a priority to the Jews in relation to jvdgment, as he does 
ii 9, but not in connection with salvation; the 'irpSnov of 
iL 10 he therefore holds to be an interpolation from iL 9, 
and that of our ver. 16, a second interpolation from ii 10. 
An ingenious combination, intended to make the apostle the 
relentless enemy of Judaism, agreeably to Baur's system, 
but belied by the missionary practice of Paul, which is 
perfectly in keeping with our fi/rst and with that of ii 10. 
The omission must be due to the carelessness of the 
copyist^ the simple form : to the Jew and to the Oreek (with- 
out the word fvrst), naturally suggesting it;5el£ While paying 
homage to the historical riglit of the Jewish people, Paul 
did not, however, intend to restore particularism. By the 
T€ tceU, as well as, he forcibly maintains the radical religious 
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equality already proclaimed in the words: to evert/ one tlmt 
believeth. 

It concerns the apostle now to explain how the gospel can 
really be the salvation of the world offered to all believers. 
Such is the object of ver. 17. The gospel is salvation, because 
it offers the righteotisness of Ood. 

Ver. 17. "For therein is the righteousness of Ood revealed 
from faith to faith: as it is written, But the just shall live by 
faithj' — The first part of this verse is a repetition of ver. 16, 
in more precise language. Paul explains how this potoer unto 
salvation, yfrhich should save the believer, acts: it justifies him. 
Such is the fundamental idea of the Epistle. 

The term righteousness of Ood cannot here mean, as it 
sometimes does, for example, iii, 5 and 25, an attribute of 
God, whether His perfect moral purity, or His retributive 
justice. Before the gospel this perfection was alieady dis- 
tinctly revealed by the law ; and the prophetic words which 
Paul immediately quotes : " The just shall live by faith," 
prove that in his view this justice of God is a condition of 
man, jiot a divine attribute. . 

In what does this state consist? The term Sucaioa-vvri, 
justice, strictly designates the moral position of a man who has 
fully met all his obligations (comp. vi 13, 16; Eph. v. 9 ; 
Matt V. 17, etc.). Only here the complement: of Ood, and 
the expression : is revealed by the gospel, lead us to give the 
term a more particular sepse : the relation to God in which a 
man would naturally be placed by his righteousness, if he 
were righteous, and which God bestows on him t>f grace on 
account of his faith. Two explanations of this notion meet 
us. They are well stated by Calvin: ''Some think that 
righteousness consists not merely in the free pardon of sius, 
but partly also in the grace of regeneration." •* For my part,'* 
he adds, '' I take the meaning to be that we are restored to 
life, because God freely reconciles us to Himself.** On the one 
hand, therefore, an inward regeneration on the ground of which 
God pardons ; on the other, a free reconciliation on the ground 
of which God regenerates. In the former case : God acting 
first as Spirit to deposit in the soul the germ of the new life 
(to render man effectually just, at least virtually), and after- 
wards as judge to pardon; in the latter, God acting first as 
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judge to pardon (fo dedare man jtist), and afterwards as Spirit 
to quicken and sanctify. 

The first of these views is that of the Catholic Church, 
formulated by the Council of Trent/ and professed by a num- 
ber of Protestant theologians (among the eadier, Osiajider; 
Beck, in our day). It is the point of view defended by Beuss 
and Sabatier. The latter defines justification : " the creation 
of spiritual life."^ The second notion is that round which 
the Protestant churches in general have rallied. It was the 
soul of Luther^s religious life ; and it is still the centre of 
doctrinal teaching in the church which claims the name of 
this Beformer. We have not here to treat the subject from a 
dogmatical or moral point of view. We .ask ourselves this one 
thing : Which of the two views was the apostle's, and best 
explains his words ? 

In our verse the verb reveals itself, or is revealed, applies 
more naturally to a righteousness which is offered, and which 
God attributes to man in consequence of a declaration, than 
to a righteousness which is commimicaied internally hy the 
gift of the Spirit The instrument of appropriation constantly 
insisted on by the apostle, faith, also corresponds better 
to the acceptance of a promise than to the acceptance of a 
real communication. The contrast between the two evidently 
parallel phrases : "Tfie righte&usness of Ood is revealed," ver. 17, 
and : " The wrath of Ood is revealed^' ver. 18, leads us equally 
to regard the righteousness of Ood as a state of things which 
He founds in His capacity of jvdge, rather than a new life 
conveyed by His Spirit. The opposite of the new life is not 
the wrath of the judge, but the sin of man. — In iv. 8, Paul 
justifies his doctrine of the righteousness of Ood by the words 
of Moses : '^ Now Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness'' (counted as the equivalent of a 
righteous and irreproachable life). The idea of counting or 
imputing applies better to a sentence which ascribes than to 
an act of real communication. — In the same chapter, w. 7, 8, 

^ Seas. Ti c 7 : [Jostificatio] non eat aola peccatonun lemiaaio, ted el eanaU- 
Jicaiio et renovaiio interioria hoxninia per yoluntariam auaoeptionem gratis. 

' L*aj>6tre Paul, p. 261. Let it be remembered that the aathor whom we 
are quoting defined faith (p. 265) " the inward creation of the divine life. " Doea 
Panl'a knguago allow ns to give a definition identically the aame of fjEdth and 
jnatification I 
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the notion of the rigJUeaumess of God is explained by the 
terms pardon and Turn-imputation of sin. There is evidently 
no question there of positive communication, of a gift of 
spiritual life. — In chap. v. 9, 10, Paul contrasts with justifi- 
cation by the hlood of Christ and with reconciliation by His 
death, as the foundation of salvation, deliverance from wrath 
(in the day of judgment), by the communication of His life, as 
the consummation of salvation. Unless we are to convert the 
copestone into the basis, we must put justification by the 
blood first, and the communication of life by the Spirit second ; 
the one, as the condition of entrance into the state of salvation 
here below ; the other, as the condition of entrance into the 
state of glory above. — The very structure of the Epistle to 
the Bomans forbids us to entertain a doubt as to the apostle's 
view. If the communication of spiritual life were, in his 
judgment, the condition of pardon, he must have begun his 
Epistle with chaps, vi-viii., which treat of the destruction of 
sin and of the gift of the new life, and not with the long 
passage, L 18-v. 21, which refers wholly to the removal of 
condemnation, and to the conditions, objective and subjective, 
of reconciliation. — Finally, it is contraiy to the fundamental 
principle of Paul's gospel, entire freeness of salvation, to put 
]*egeneration in any degree whatever as the basis of recon- 
ciliation and pardon. It is to make the efiect the cause, and 
the cause the effect According to St. Paul, God does not 
declare man righteous after having made him righteous ; He 
does not maJce him righteous till He has first declared him 
righteous. The whole Epistle to the Bomans excludes the 
first of these two principles (which is no other than the 
Judaizing principle ever throwing man back on himself), and 
goes to establish the second (the evangelical principle which 
detaches man radically from himself and throws him on Ood)} 
See on the transition from chap. v. to chap. vi. — We add here, 
as a necessary supplement, a study on the meaning of the 
word Bi/eai^up, to justify. 

^ It is clear what we most think of M. Sahatier's rehement attack on the 
doctrine of imputed (or, as he calls it, forensic) righteooBDess : " PanI would not 
haye had words seyere enough to blast so gross an interpretation of his meaning " 
(p. 260) 1 — Holsten himself cannot avoid doing homage to eieegetical truth. 
He says : '* Righteousness is an objective state, in which man is placed by a 
di?ine act" 
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BxcuTSUB on tlie use of the word dtxaiovv, to fuatify} — The 
question is this : Are we to Tinderstand the word bixumv^ to 
justify ^ in the sense of rmking just or declaring just ? 

Verbs in om have sometimes the meaning of making : dfi\6ta, 
to make dear; dov\6u, to make a slave; rvfX6o,t, to m/ike blind. 
But this use of the termination o«i does not form the rule ; this 
is seen in the verbs ^^lAb/ooi, to punish; fu€&6oi, to hire; XovrpSca, 
to bathe; fioLortySu, to scourge. 

As to dixoiSia, there is not an example in the whole of classic 
literature where it signifies : to make just. With accusative of 
things it signifies : to think right. The following are examples : 
Thucyd. iL 6 : " Thinkmg it right {dtxaiovvng) to return to the 
Lacedemonians what these had done them." iv. 26 : " He will 
not form a just idea of the thing (oOx hp^ug dtxamffu),*' Herod, 
i. 133 : " They think it good (dixatMi) to load the table." Justin, 
Cohort, ad Oen^il. (ii. 46, ed. Otto) : " When h^ thought good 
(idixaiaoi) to bring tiie Jews out of Egypt" Finally, in ecclesi- 
astical language : " It has been found good {didixalurou) by the 
holy CounciL" 

With accusative of persons this verb signifies : to treat justly, 
and most frequently sen.su malo, to condemn, punish, Aristotle, 
in Nicom. v. 9, contrasts &dixt?<t6ai, to be treated unjustly, with 
dtxouovtrSai, to be treated according to justice. Eschylus, Agam. 
391-393, says of Paris, that he has no right to complain if he is 
judged wnfavourably (dixoLiuhsg) ; let him reap what is his due. 
Thucyd. iii. 40: " You unll condemn your own selves {dtxaiuffsc^s)." 
Herod, i 100 : " When any one had committed a crime, Dejoces 
sent for him and punished him (idtxamy* On occasion of the 
vengeance which Cambyses wreaked on the Egyptian priests, 
Herodotus says (iii. 29) : " And the priests were punished 
(idixativvTo)." So we find in Dion Cassius : dixaiovv ; and in 
Elian : dtxaioZv t& ^amnf, in the sense otpundshing with death. 

Thus profane usage is obvious : to think just, or treat justly 
(most frequently by condemning or punishing) ; in both cases 
establishing the right by a sentence, never by communicating 
justice. Hence it follows that, of the two meanings of the word 
we are examining, that which comes nearest classical usage is 
undoubtedly to declare, and not to make just. 

But the meaning of the verb dsxaioZv, to justify, in the New 
Testament, depends less on profane Greek than on the use of 
the Old Testament, both in the original Hebrew and in the 

* To ayoid endless quotations, I refer once for all to Morison's dissertation in 
his Commentary on Bom. iii in connection with the word hummin^irmi, ver. 20 
(pp. 161-200). I do not think that, in all theology has produced on this subject, 
there is anything better thought out or more complete. The following study 
is little more thaji an extract from it 
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version of the liXX, This, therefore, is what we have, above 
all, to examine. To the term justify there correspond in Hebrew 
the Fiel and Hiphil of tsadak, to be just. The Piel tsiddek, in 
the five cases where it is used, signifies not to make fust 
inwardly, but to show or declare just^ The Hiphil hMidik 
appears twelve times ;' in eleven cases the meaning to justify 
ludidaUy is indisputable ; for example, Ex. xxiii. 7 : " For I 
wUl TLOt justify the wicked," certainly means : I will not declare' 
the wicked /li^^ ; and not : I will not make him just inwardly ; 
Prov. xvii 15 : "He that jvMijieth the wicked, and he that 
oondemneth the just, are abomination to the Lord/' Any other 
meaning than that of declaring just is absurd. So with the 
others. In the twelfth passage only, Dan. xii. 3, the word may 
be understood either in the sense of making just, or of pre" 
senting as just. (The LXX. translate differently altogether, and 
without using the word dsxcuovv.) 

It is on this almost uniform meaning of the verb tsadak in 
the Piel and Hiphil that Paul and the other writers of the New 
Testament founded their use of the word dixouovv, to justify. 
For this word dtxatow is that by which the Hebrew word was 
constantly rendered bv the LXX.' 

The use of the word dtxatouv, to justify, in the New Testament, 
appears chiefiy from the following passages : — Bom. ii 13 : the 
subject is the last judgment ; then, one is not made, but reeog- 
nised and declared just ; iii 4 : (Jod is the subject ; God is not 
made, but recognised or declared just by man ; iii. 20 : to be 
justified before God cannot signify : to be made just by Gtod ; 
the phrase before Ood implies the judicial sense ; iv. 2 : to be 
justified by works; this phrase has no meaning except in the 
judicial sense of the word judify ; 1 Cor. iv. 4: Paul is not 
conscious of any unfaithfulness ; but for all that he is not yet 
justified; a case where it is impossible to apply any other 
meaning than the judicial The reader will do well to consult 
also Matt. xi. 19 and Luke vii. 35 ('' wisdom [God's] is justified 
of her children ") ; Luke vii 29 (the publicans justified God) ; 
Matt. xiL 37 (** by thy words thou shalt \)q justified, and by thy 

^ Job zzxiL 2, xxziiL 82 ; Jer. iii 11 ; Ezek. zvi 51, 62. 

• Ex. xxiii 7 ; Deut xxv. 1 ; 2 Sam. xv. 4 ; 1 Kings viii. 82 ; 2 Chron. vi. 
28 ; Job xxvii 5 ; Pa. Ixxxii. 8 ; Froy. xvii 15 ; Isa. i 8, ▼. 28, liii 11 ; Dan. 
xii 8. 

* The LXX. sometimes use h»m4vv where some other Hebrew verb occurs, and 
in these cases eight times in the strictly judicial sense ; seven times, as Morison 
tays, in a semi-judicial sense. Once they use it in the sense of purifying, PB. 
Ixziii 18 : "I have cleansed {ziqqiH) my heart (()<«« W« t^v mmfiimt fuu)." This 
is the only case where hfttutSn has this meaning throughout the whole version of 
the LXX. 
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words thon* shaltr be condemned") ; Luke x. 29 (" he, wishing to 
justify himself"), xvi. 15 (" ye are they who justify yowrselves"), 
xviii 14 (" the justified publican ") ; Acts xiiL 39 (" to be 
justified from the thirigs from which they could not have been 
justified by the law ") ; Jas. ii 21, 24, 25 (" to be justified by 
works")} 

There is not a single one of these passages where the idea of 
an inward communication of righteousness would be suitable. 
In favour of this meaning the words, 1 Cor. vi. 11, have some- 
times been quoted. If the passage be carefully examined in its 
context, vi. 1-10, it will clearly appear that it forms no excep- 
tion to the constant usage of the New Testament, as it has been 
established by the coUective showing of the. passag;es just 
quoted. 

That from a dogmatic point of view this notion of justifi- 
cation should be rejected as too external and forensic, we can 
understand,' though we are convinced that thereby the very 
sinews of the gospel are destroyed. But that, exegetically 
speaking, there can possibly be two ways of explaining the 
iq>ostle's view, is what surprises us. 

The notion of the righteousness of Ood, according to Paul, 
embraces two bestowals of grace : man treated — (1) as if he 
had never committed any evil; (2) as if he had always 
accomplished all the good God cotdd expect from him. The 
sentence of justification which puts man in this privileged 
state in relation to God is the Sitealcoai^, the cLct of justification. 
In virtue of this act " man has henceforth," as Hofmann says, 
" the righteousness of God for him, and not against him.'' 

What is the meaning of the genitive Oeov, of God, in the 
phrase : righteousness of God f Luther's interpretation, main- 
tained by Philippi, is well known : a righteousness vaiid before 
God (iii 20; GaL iii. 11). But this meaning of the com- 
plement is very forced. Baur makes it a genitive of quality : 
a righteousness agreeable to the nature of God. Is it not 
simpler to take it as a genitive of origin : a justice which has 
Crod Himself for its author 7 We are led to this sense also 

* 7o complete the list we have only to qnote Rom. vi. 7, yilL 80, 88 ; Gal. ii. 
16, 17, iii 8, 11, 24, v. 4. The only case where diBcnsflion could arise is Rom. 
Ti 7, whert ^mmuh, in any case, cannot signify to make just inwardly (see on 
the passsge). 

' On the JudhicU point of view in general, and the notion of right as applied 
to God, see on iii 25. 
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by the parallel expressions : ^ The righteousness that cameth 
from God " (ij ix Oeov Bixaioaruvfi), PhiL iii. 9 ; " the righteousness 
of God " (17 Tov Oeov hucaiocrvvrf) opposed to oiir ovm righteous- 
ness, Kom. X, 3. Of course a righteousness of which God is 
the author must correspond to His essence (Baur), and be 
accepted by Him (Luther). 

The word aTro^eaXtWercu, is revealed or reveals itself denotes 
the act whereby a thing hitherto veiled now bursts into the 
light ; compare the parallel but different expression, ir€<l>avi- 
ptora^, has been manifested, iii. 21. The present, is being 
revealed, is explained here by the regimen in it, iv avr^ — 
that is to say, in the gospel. This substantive should still be 
taken in the active sense which we have given it : the ad of 
evangelical preaching. It is by this proclamation that the 
righteousness of God is daily revealed to the world. — The 
expression iK irlareta^ eU iriariv, from faith to faith, has been 
interpreted very variously. Most frequently it has been 
thought to signify the idea of the progress which takes place 
in faith itself, and in this sense it has been translated : from 
faith on to faith. This progress has been applied by some 
Fathers (Tert.^ Origen, Ghrysost) to the transition from faith 
in the Old Testament to faith as it exists in the New. But 
there is nothing here to indicate a comparison between the 
old and new dispensations. The Beformers have taken the 
progress of faith to be in the heart of the individual believer. 
His faith, weak at first, grows stronger and stronger. Calvin : 
Qiwtidianum in singulis Jidelibus progressum notat So also 
thought Luther and Melanchthon ; Schaff : " Assimilation by 
faith should be continually renewed." But the phrase thus 
understood does not in the least correspond with the verb is 
revealed ; and, what is graver still, this idea is utterly out of 
place in the context A notion so special and secondary as 
that of the progress which takes place in faith is inappropriate 
in a summary which admits only of the fundamental ideas being 
indicated. It would even be opposed to the apostle's aim to 
connect the attainment of righteousness with this objective 
progress of the believer in faith. It is merely as a curiosity 
of exposition that we mention the view of those who under- 
stand the words thus : by faith in faith — that is to say, in 
the faithfulness of God (iiL 3). Paul's real view is certainly 
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this : the righteousness of God is revealed by means of the 
preaching of the gospel as arising from faith (ix TnWew^), in 
this sense, that it is nothing else than faith itself reckoned to 
man as righteousness. The ck, strictly speaking, out of, which 
we can only render by means of the preposition by, expresses 
origin. This regimen is joined to the verb is revealed by the 
phrase understood : as being. This righteousness of faith is 
revealed at the same time as heing far faith, et^ irtartv. This 
eecond regimen signifies that the instrument by which each 
individual must personally appropriate such a righteousness is 
likewise faith. To make this form of expression clear, we 
have only to state the opposite one : Our own righteousness is 
a righteousness of v?orks and for works — that is to say, a 
righteousness arising from works done and revealed with a 
view to works to be done. Our formula is the direct opposite 
of that which described legal righteousness. To be exacts we 
need not say that to faith here is equivalent to : to the believer. 
Paul is not concerned with the person appropriating, but 
solely with the instrument of appropriation, and his view in 
conjoining these two qualifying clauses was simply to say : 
that in this righteousness faith is everything, absolutely every- 
thing ; in essence it is faith itself ; and each one appropriates 
it by faith. These two qualifying clauses meet us in a some- 
what different form in other passages ; iii 22 : " The right- 
eousness of God through faith in Christ unto (and upon) all 
them that believe ;" Gal. iii. 22 : "That the promise by faith 
of Jesus may be given to them that believe ; " Phil, iii 9 : 
" Having the righteousness which is bg faith in Christ, the 
righteousness of God unto faith." We need not, however, 
paraphrase the words unto faith, with some commentators, in 
the sense : to produce faith. The e/?, urUo, seems to us to 
indicate merely the destination. It is a righteousness of faith 
offered to faith. All it has to do is to take possession of it. 
Of course we must not make a merit of faith. What gives 
it its justifying value is its object, without which it would 
remain a barren aspiration. But the object laid hold of could 
have no effect on man without the active apprehension, which 
is faith. 

The apostle is so convinced of the imity which prevails 
between the old and new covenants, that he cannot assert one 

GODET^ L BOM. L 
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. of the great truths of the gospel without quoting a passage 
fi-om the Old Testament in its support. He has just stated 
the theme of his Epistle ; now comes what we maj call the 
text : it is a passage from Habakkuk (ii 4), which had evi- 
dently played an important part in his inner life, as it did 
decisively in the life of Luther. He quotes it also GaL iiL 1 1 
(comp. X. 37). With all that prides itself on its own strength, 
whether in the case of foreign conquerors or in Israel itself 
the prophet contrasts the humble Israelite who puts his eon- 
Jidence in God alone. The former will perish; the latter, 
who alone is righUotis in the eyes of God, diall live. The 
Hebrew word which we translate by faith, emauncih, comes 
from the verb aman, to be firm ; whence in the Hiphil : to 
rest an, to be confident in. In the Hebrew it is: Ais faith 
{errumnatho) ; but the LXX. have translated as if they had 
found eniounathi, my faith (that of God), which might signify 
either my faithfidneas, or faith in me. What the translators 
thought 13 of small importance. Paul evidently goes back to 
the original text, and quotes exactly when he says: "his 
faith,'' the faith of the believer in lus God. In the Hebrew 
text it is agreed by all that the words bt/ his faith are de- 
pendent on the verb shall live, and not on the word the just. 
But from Theodore Beza onwards, very many commentators 
think that Paul makes this subordinate clause dependent on 
the word the just : " Thejtist by faith shall live." TMs mean- 
ing really seems to suit the context more exactly, the general 
idea being that righteousness (not life) comes by faith. TMs 
correspondence ia, however, only apparent ; for Paul's saying, 
thus understood, would, as Oltramare acutely observes, put in 
contrast the jtist by faiih, who shall live, and the jtLst by 
works, who shall not live. But such a thought would be 
inadmissible in Paul's view. For he holds that, if one should 
succeed in being righteous by his works, he would certainly 
live by them (x. 5). We must therefore translate as in the 
Hebrew : The just shall live by faith ; and the meaning is 
this : " the just shall live by faith " (by which he has been 
made just). Paul might have said : tlie sinner shall be saved 
by faith. But the sinner, in this case, he calls just by antici- 
pation, viewing him in the state of righteousness into which 
his iSuth shall bring him. If he lives by his faith, it is 
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obviously because lie has beeu made Just by it, since no one 
is saved except as being just. The word ^rjaerat, shall live, 
embraced in the prophet's view : 1* Deliverance from present 
evils (those of the Chaldean invasion), and, in the case of 
posterity, deliverance from evils to come ; 2. The possession 
of divine grace in the enjojonent of the blessings of the Pro* 
mised Land. These two notions are, oi course, spiritualized 
by PauL They become : deliverance from perdition and the 
possession of eternal life. It is the idea of (TODrrfpla, salva- 
tion, ver. 16, reproduced. The word shall live will also have its 
part to play in the didactic exposition which now begins, and 
which will develope the contents of this text. In fact, to the 
end of chap. v. the apostle analyses the idea of the righteous- 
ness offaUh ; the word shall live serves as a theme to the 
whole part from chaps, vi-viii., and afterwards, for the practical 
development, chaps, xii-xiv. 

The exposition of the righteousness of faith, which begins in 
the following verse, comprises three great developments : the 
description of universal condemnation, i. 18-iiL 20; tMt of 
universal justification, ^ iii 21-v. 11; and, following up this 
great contrast as its consummation, parallel between Adam and 
Christ (v. 12-21). The idea of this entire part, L-v., taken as 
a whole, is therefore : the demonstraiion cf justificaHonhy faUh. 



FUNDAMENTAL PART. 

L 18-V. 21. 

The principal subdivision of this part is indicated by the 
somewhat amplified repetition of ver. 17, which we shall find 
ill 21, 22. There we again meet with the phrase righteous- 
ness of God ; the verb wa^ Truinifested evidently corresponds to 
the word is revealed ; and the two secondary clauses : ly faith 
of Jems Christy and : unto amd upon all them that believe, are the 
development of the phrase from faith to faith. It follows from 
this parallel that the apostle did not mean immediately to 
study this great truth of justification by faith ; but he felt the 
lieed of preparing the way for this exposition by laying bare 
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in hiuuan life the reasons for this so extraordinary and appa- 
rently abnormal mode of salvation. Such, indeed, is the 
subject of the first section, i. 18-iii 20 : If the gospel reveals 
the righteousness of God, it is because there is another reve- 
lation, that of the wrath of Ood, and because this latter, 
unless mankind be destined to perish, requires the former. 



FIEST SECTION (L 18-III. 20). 

THE WKA.TH OF GOD RESTING ON THE WHOLE WORLD. 

In chap, i., from ver. 18, St Paul is undoubtedly describ- 
ing the miserable state of the Oentile vxyrld. From the begin- 
ning of chap. ii. he addresses a personage who very severely 
judges the Gentile abominations just described by Paul, and 
who evidently represents a wholly different portion of man- 
kind. At ver. 17 he apostrophizes this personage by his 
name : it is the Jew ; and he demonstrates to him that he also 
is under the burden of wrath. Hence it follows that the first 
piece of this section goes to the end of chap, i, and has for 
its subject : the need of salvation demonstrated by the state 
of the contemporary Gentile world. 

FOURTH PASSAGE (L 18-32). 
Tlie Wrath of God on the Gentiles. 

According to Paul's usual style, the first verse contains 
summarily all the ideas developed in the following piece. 
The study of the verse will thus be an analysis by anticipa- 
tion of the whole passage. 

Ver. 18. *' For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who repress 
the truth unrighteously.'* — ^The transition from ver. 17 to ver. 
18, indicated hj for, can only be this : There is a revelation 
of righteousness by the gospel, because there is a revelation of 
wrath on the whole world. The former is necessary to save 
the world (comp. aamjpla, salvation, ver. 1 6) from the conse- 
quences of the latter. — From the notion of wrath, when it ia 
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Applied to God, we must of course Temove all that pollutes 
human wrath, personal resentment, the moral perturbation 
which gives to the manifestations of indignation the character 
of revenge. In God, who is the living Crood, wrath appears as 
the holy disapprobation of evil, and the firm resolve to destroy 
it. But it is false to say, as is often done, that this divine 
emotion applies only to the evil and not to the evil-doer. In 
measure as the latter ceases to oppose the evil and volun- 
tarily identifies himself with it, he himself becomes the object 
of wrath and all its consequences.^ The absence of the 
article before the word opyrf, wrath, brings into prominence 
the category rather than the thing itself: manifestation there 
is, whose character is that of wrath, not of love. — This mani- 
festation proceeds from heaven. Heaven here does not denote 
the atmospheric or stellar heaven ; the term is the emble- 
matical expression for the invisible residence of God, the seat 
of perfect order, whence emanates every manifestation of 
righteousness on the earth, every victorious struggle of good 
against evil. The visible heavens, the regularity of the 
motion of the stars, the life-like and pure lustre of their fires, 
this whole great spectacle has always been to the consciousaess 
of man the sensible representation of divine order. It is from 
this feeling that the prodigal son exclaims : '' Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight" Heaven in this 
sense is thus the avenger of all sacred feelings that are out- 
raged ; it is as such that it is mentioned here. — ^By aaifieta, 
ungodliness, Paul denotes- all failures in the religious sphere ; 
and by dS^K{a, unrighteousness, all that belong to the moral 
domain. Volkmar very well defines the two terms : " Every 
denial either of the essen^ or of the will of God." We shall 
again find these two kinds of failures distinguished and de- 
veloped in the sequel ; the first, in the refusal of adoration 
and thanksgiving, ver. 21 et seq. ; the second, in the refusal 
of the knowledge of moral good proceeding from God, ver. 
28a. — 'Etti, upon, against, has here a very hostile sense. — 
The apostle does not say : of men, but literally : of men who 
repress. As Hofmann says : " The notion m^n is first pre- 
sented indefinitely, then it is defined by the special charac- 

^ We refer to ait appendix placed at the end of this verse for an ezaQuiiatton 
of l^tachl's theory respecting the wrath of God. 
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teristic: who rtpresa** . . . We may already conclude, from 
this absence of the article rwv (ths) before the substantive^ 
that Paul is not here thinking of all humanity. And, indeed, 
he could not have charged the Jews with holding captive the 
truth which had been revealed to them, comp. ii 19-21, 
while he proceeds to charge this sin directly on the Gentiles. 
We must therefore regard ver. 18 as the theme of chap. 1 
only, not that of i and ii. Besides, the wrath of God was 
not yet revealed against the Jewish world ; it was only accumu- 
lating (iL 5). — Certainly the apostle, in expressing himself as 
he does, does not overlook the varieties in the conduct of the 
Gentiles, as will appear in the sequel (iL 14, 15). He refers 
only to the general character of their lifa — The truth held 
captive is» as w. 19 and 20 prove, the knowledge of Ood as 
communicated to the human conscience. To hold it captive, 
is to prevent it from diffusing itself in the understanding as a 
light, and in the conduct as a holy authority and just rule. 
The verb xarexfitv, to hold lack, detain, cannot here have the 
meaning which some interpreters would give it, to ke^, possess, 
which the word sometimes has ; for example, 1 Cor. xv. 2 ; 

1 Thesa v. 21. In that case we should require to place the 
charge brought against the Gentiles not in this verb, but in 
the regimen iv ahuclq : " who possess the truth in unrighteous-' 
ness" (that is, while practising unrighteousness). But the 
sequel proves, on the contrary, that the Gentiles had not 
k(y>t the deposit of truth which had been confided to them ; 
and the simple regimen : in urvrighteotiSTuss, would not suffice 
to characterize the sin charged against them, and which is the 
reason of the divine wrath. We must therefore take the 
word tearix^iv, to detain, in the sense in which we find it 

2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, and Luke iv. 42 : to keep from moving, to 
repress. Oltramare : " They hindered ii from breaking forth*' 
— Some translate the words iv dSiKia: ly unrighteousness; 
they paralyze the truth in them by the love and practice ol evil 
But why in this case not again add the notion of ungodliness 
to that of unrighteousness ? The literal meaning is, not by 
unrighteousness, but by way of unrighteousness; this regimen 
is therefore taken in the adverbial sense : unrighteously, ill 
and unckedly. In reality, is there not perversity in paralyzing 
the influence of the truth on one's heart and life ? 
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To ' what' manifestations does the apostle allude when he 
says that wrath is revealed from lieaven f Does he mean 
simply the judgment of conscience, as Ambrose and others, 
with Hodge most lately, think ? But here there would be no 
patent fact which could be taken as a parallel to the preach- 
ing of the gospel (ver. 17). Bellarmine, Grotius, etc., think 
that Pau} means this preaching itself, and that the words from> 
heaven are synonymous with the iv avr^, in it (the gospel), 
ver. 17. But there is, on the contrary, an obvious antithesis 
between these two clauses, and consequently a contrast be- 
tween the revelation of righteousness and that of wrath. — 
The Greek Fathers, as also Philippi, Ewald, and Bitschl in 
our own day, regard this manifestation as that which shall 
take place at the last judgment. This meaning is incom- 
patible with the verb in the present : is revealed ; not that 
a present may not, in certain cases, denote the idea of the 
action, independently of the time of its realization; so the 
very verb which Paul here uses is employed by him 1 Cor. 
iii. 13. But there the future (or ideal) sense of the present 
is plainly enough shown by all the futures surrounding the 
verb (7€W7<r€T<u, hrfkaxref,, BoKi/iourei), and the context makes it 
sufficiently clear. But in our passage the present is revealed^ 
ver. 18, corresponds to the similar present of ver. 17, which is 
incontrovertibly the actiboi present It is not possible, in 
such a context, to apply the present of ver. 18 otherwise than 
to a present fact Hofmann takes the word is revealed as 
referring to that whole multitude of ills which constantly 
oppress sinful humanity ; and Pelagius, taking the word from 
heaven literally, found here a special indication of the storms 
and tempests which desolate nature. But what is there in 
the developments which follow fitted to establish this ex- 
planation ? The word is revealed, placed emphatically at the 
head of the piece, should propound the theme ; and its mean- 
ing is therefore determined by the whole explanation which 
follows. — ^We are thus brought to the natural explanation. 
At ver. 24 mention is made of a divine chastisement, that by 
which men have been given over to the power of their impure 
lusts. This idea is repeated in ver. 26, and a third time in 
ver. 28 : " God gave them over to a reprobate mind." Each 
time this chastisement, a terrible manifestation of God's 
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-wrath, is explained by a corresponding sin committed by the 
Gentiles. How can we help seeing here, with Meyer, the ex- 
planation, given by Paul himself, of his meaning in our verse ? 
Thereby the purport of the following description and its relation 
to ver. 18 become perfectly clear ; the truth is explained in w. 
19, 20 ; it is God's revelation to the conscience of the Grentiles , 
the notion: to rqn'css the truth, is explained in vv. 21-23 
(and 25) ; these are the voluntary errors of paganism ; finally, 
the idea of the revelation of divine vrraih is developed in w. 
24-27 ; these are the unnatural enormities to which God has 
given the Gentiles up, and by which He has avenged His out- 
raged honour. AU the notions of ver. 18 are thus resumed 
and developed in their logical order, vv. 19-27 : such is the 
first cycle (the aaifieia, ungodliness). They are resumed and 
developed a second time in the same order, but under another 
aspect (the aZLKla^unrighteoMsness), w. 28-32. The meaning 
of the words is revealed from heaven, is not therefore doubtfuL 
It has been objected that the term to reveal always refers to 
a supernatural manifestation. We do not deny it; and we 
think that Paul regards the monstrous degradation of pagan 
populations, which he is about to describe (w. 24-27 and 
29-32), not as a purely natural consequence of their sin, but 
as a solemn intervention of God's justice in the history of 
mankind, an intervention which he designates by the term 
irapaBiBovat, to give over. — If ver. 18 contains, as we have 
said, three principal ideas : 1. The Gentiles knew the truth ; 
2. They repelled it ; 3. For thia sin the wrath of God is dis- 
played against them, — the first of these ideas is manifestly that 
which will form the subject of vv. 19 and 20. 

Hie Wrath of God, according to BitscJd. 

In his work, Die Christliche Zehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Versohnung (11. 123-138) (The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Seconciliation), Sitschl ascribes to Pharisaism the in- 
vention of the idea of retributive justice, and denies its existence 
in Holy Scripture. Thus obliged to seek a new meaning for the 
notion of the wrath of God, he finds the following : In the Old 
Testament the wrath of God has only one aim : to preserve the 
divine covenant ; the wrath of God therefore only denotes the 
sudden and violent chastisements with which God smites either 
the enemies of the covenant, or those of its members who openly 
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violate its fundamental conditions, — in both cases not with the 
view of punishing, but of maintaining here below His work of 
grace. In the New Testament the idea is substantially the 
same, but modified in its application. The wrath of God cannot 
have any other than an eschatological application ; it refers to 
the last judgment, in which God will cut off the enemies of 
salvation (not to punish them) but to prevent them from hinder- 
ing the realization of His kingdom (1 Thess. l 10 ; Eom. v. 9). 
As to our passage, which seems irreconcilable with this notion, 
this critic deals with it as follows :— We must wait till ii. 4, 5 
to find the development of the idea of the ^lrrcUh of Gody 
enunciated in ver. 18. The whole passage, ver. 19-ii. 3, is 
devoted to setting forth the sin of the Gentiles, the fact of their 
xars^siv nji/ &\ri$tiav, holding the tnUh captive. The description 
of chcLsti&ement {the revelation of wrath) is not developed till 
after ii. 5 ; now this passage evidently refers to the last judg- 
ment. Thus it is that the ingenious theologian succeeds in 
harmonizing our passage with his system. But I am afraid 
there is more ability than truth in the mode he follows: — 
1. Eitschl will not recognise an inward feeling in the wrath of 
God, but merely an outward act, a jvdgmeTit, But why in this 
case does Paul use the word wrath, to which he even adds, ii 8, 
the term 6u(Ug, indignation, which denotes the feeling at its 
deepest ? 2. We have seen that the present is revealed, forming 
an antithesis to the tense of ver. 17, and giving the reason of 
it {yap, for), can only denote a time actually present 3. Is it 
not obvious at a glance that the phrase thrice repeated : where- 
fore He gave them over (w. 24, 26, 28), describes not the sin of 
the Gentiles, but their chastisernent f That appears from the 
term give over : to give over is the act of the judge ; to be given 
over, the punishment of the culprit. The same follows also 
from the wherefores; by this word Paul evidently passes each 
time from the description of the siu to that of the punishment, 
that is to say, to the revelalion of wrath. 4. As to ii. 4, 5, 
these verses do not begin with a wherefore, as would be neces • 
sary if the apostle were passing at this part of the text from 
the description of sin to that of chastisement These verses, 
on the contrary, are strictly connected with ver. 3, as continuing 
the refutation of Jewish security in relation to the last judg- 
ment, a refutation begun at ver. 3 with the words : " Thirikest 
thou . . . ? " and carried on to ver. 4 with these : " Or [indeed] 
despisest thou ...?'' How can we regard this as the beginning 
of a new idea, that of chastisement succeeding that of sin ? For 
the examination of the explanation of ver. 32 given by Bitschl, 
by which he seeks to justify all the violence he does to the text 
of the apostle, we refer to the verse itself. 
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With the term hpyn^ torath, before us, applied to the Gentilea 
first, ver. 18, and afterwards to the Jews, ii. 5, we are justified 
in holding to the notion of that divine feeling as explained by 
us, pp. 164, 165. 

Vv. 19, 20. ''Because that which may be hnorvn of God 
is manifest in them ; for God hath showed it unto thevn. For 
the invisible things of Him are spii^Uv/dly seen in His works, 
even His eternal power and Godhead ; that they m^y he without 
excuse*' — The truth of which Paul wished to speak in ver. 
18, was that revelation of God*s person and character which 
He had given to men. The hiori, because (for tiii tovto on, 
for the reason that), carries the thought to that which follows 
as the reason of what precedes, in contrast to Sm, on account 
of which (ver. 24), which points to what precedes as the 
reason for what follows. — The meaning of this Siqri, seeing 
that, is as follows : they quenched the truth, seeing that the 
truth had been revealed to them (w. 19, 20), and they changed 
it into a lie (w. 21-23) (25). — The term yiftotrrov, strictly, 
what can be knoum, usually signifies in the Kew Testament 
what is reaily knoum (ti/woto?) ; this is its probable meaning 
in Luke ii. 44; John xviiL 15 ; Acts L 19, xvii. 23. Yet 
it is not quite certain that the first meaning may not also be 
given to the word in some of the passages quoted ; and in 
classic Greek it is the most usual sense (see the numerous 
examples quoted by Oltramare). What decides in its favour 
in our passage is the startling tautology which there would be 
in saying : " whcU is knoum of the being of God is m^anifested.*' 
There is therefore ground for preferring here the grammatical 
and received meaning in the classics. Paul means : " WJiat 
can be knoum of God without the help of an extraordinary 
revelation is clearly manifested within them." A light was 
given in their conscience and understanding, and this light 
bore on the existence and character of the Divine Being. This 
present fact : is munifested, is afterwards traced to its cause, 
which is stated by the verb in the aorist : " for God manifested 
it to them ; " this state of knowledge was due to a divine act 
of revelation. Gx>d is not known like an ordinary object; 
when He is known, it is He who gives Himself to be known. 
The knowledge which beings have of Him is a free act on 
His part Ver. 20 explains the external means by which 
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He wrought tliis revelation of Himself in the conscience of 
men, 

Ver. 20. He did so by Ei$ works in natura By the term 
rh dopara, the invisible things, the apostle designates the 
essence of God, and the manifold attributes which distinguish 
it He sums them up afterwards in these two : eterruil power 
and Godhead. Power is that which immediately arrests man, 
when the spectacle of nature presents itself to his view. In 
virtue of the principle of causality innate in his understand- 
ing, he forthwith sees in this immense effect the revelation 
of a great cause ; and the Almighty is revealed to him. But 
this power appears to his heart clothed with certain moral 
characteristics, and in particular, wisdom and goodness. He 
recognises in the works of this power, in the infinite series of 
means and ends which are revealed in them, the' undeniable 
traces of benevolence and intelligence ; and in virtue of the 
principle of finality, or the notion of erid, not less essentially 
inherent in his mind, he invests the supreme cause with the 
moral attributes which constitute what Paul here calls Godhead, 
OeioTTj^, the sum total of Qualities in virtue of which the 
creative power can have organized such a world. — The epithet 
dtSio^, eternal (from del, always), is joined by some with both 
substantives; but power alone needed to be so defined, in 
order to contrast it with that host of second causes which are 
observed in nature. The latter are the result of anterior 
causes. But the first cause, on which this whole series of 
causes and effects depends, is eternal, that is to say, self* 
causing. The adjective is therefore to be joined only with 
the first of the two substantives ; the second required no such 
qualification. These invisible things, belonging to the essence 
of Grod, have been made visible, since by the creation of the 
universe they have been externally manifested. Toh Troti^fiaav 
is the dative of instrument: by the works of God in nature; 
diro, since, indicates that the time oi creation was the point 
01 departure for this revelation which lasts still. The complex 
phrase voovfiepa KaOoparai, are spiritually seen, contains two 
intimately connected ideas : on the one hand, a viewing with 
the outward sense ; on the other, an act of intellectual percep- 
tion, whereby that which presents itself to the eye becomes 
at the same time a revelation to our consciousness. The 
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animal sees as man does ; but it lacks the vo!k, understanding 
(whence the verb voetv, vooifieva), whereby man ascends from 
the contemplation of the work to that of the worker. These 
two simultaneous sights, the one sensible, the other rational, 
constitute in man a single act, admirably characterized by the 
expression spirittial contemplation, used by the apostle. 

We have here a proof of Paul's breadth of mind and heart. 
He does not disparage, as the Jews did, and as Christian 
science has sometimes done, the value of what has been called 
natural theology. And it is certainly not without reason that 
Baur {Pavlus, 11. p. 260) has regarded this passage as laying 
the first basis of the apostle's universalism. This same idea 
of a universal revelation appears again in Paul's discourses nt 
Lystra and Athens (Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 27, 28) ; so also in 1 Cor. 
i. 21, and in our own Epistle iii 29 : " Is God not also the 
God of the Gentiles ? " a question which finds its full explana- 
tion in the idea of a primordial revelation addressed to all men. 

The last words of the verse point out the aim of this universal 
revelation : tJiat they may he without excuse. The words are 
startling : Could God have revealed Himself to the Gentiles 
only to have a reason for the condemnation with which He 
visits them ? This idea has seemed so revolting, that it has 
been thought necessary to soften the sense of the phrase 
€i9 ri . . . and to translate so that (Osterv.), or : " they are 
therefore inexcusable " (Oltram.). It is one great merit of 
Meyer's commentaries that he has vigorously withstood this 
method of explanation, which arbitrarily weakens the meaning 
of certain prepositions and particles used by Paul Had he 
wished to say so that, he had at command the regular expression 
flSore elvai^ And the truth, if his thought is rightly understood, 
has nothing so very repulsive about it: in order that, he 
means, if after having been thus enlightened, they should fall 
into error as to God's existence and character, they may be 
without excuse. The first aim of the Creator was to make 
Himself known to His creature. But if, through his own 
fault, man came to turn away from this light, he should not 
be able to accuse God of the darkness into which he had 
plunged himself. One might translate somewhat coarsely: 
that in case of going astray, they might not be able to plead 
ignorance as a pretext. In these circumstances there is nothing 
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to prevent tlie in order that from preserving its natural 
meaning. 

Vv. 19 and 20 have explained the word aXrfieia, the truth, 
of ver. 18. Vv. 21-23 develope the phrase: Karix^iv r^y 
aXi]6€uiv, to hold this truth captive. 

Ver. 21. "Because that, when they kruw God, they glorified 
Him not as Ood, neither were tlumkful ; but became vain in 
tJieir im^inations, and their foolish heart loas darkened" — ^The 
because that bears on the idea of in^xcusahleness, which closes 
ver. 20, and reproduces the feeling of indignation which had 
dictated the iv oBixla, hurtfuMy and maliciously, of ver. 18 : 
'' Tes, inexcusable, because of tlie fact that" . . . How can 
the apostle say of the Gentiles that they knew God ? Is it 
a simple possibility to which he is referring ! The words do 
not allow this idea. Ver. 19 declared that the light was 
really put within them. Paganism itself is the proof that 
the human mind had really conceived the notion of God ; for 
this notion appears at the root of all the varied forms of 
paganism. Only this is what happened: the revelation did 
not pass from the passive to the active form. Man confined 
himself to receiving it He did not set himself to grasp it 
and to develope it spontaneously. He would have been thus 
raised from light to light; it would have been that way of 
knowing God by wisdom of which Paul speaks, 1 Cor. L 21. 
Instead of opening himself to the action of the light, man 
withdrew from it his heart and will; instead of developing the 
truth, he quenched it. No doubt acts of worship and thanks- 
giving addressed to the gods were not wanting in paganism ; 
but it is not without meaning that the apostle takes care to 
put the words in front : as Ood. The task of the heart and 
understanding would have been to draw from the contempla- 
tion of the work the distinct view of the divine worker, then, 
in the way of adoration, to invest this sublime being with all 
the perfections which He displayed in His creation. Such a 
course would have been to glorify God as God. For the 
highest task of the understanding is to assert God freely, as 
He asserts Himself in His revelation. But if this act of 
reason failed, the heart at least had another task to fulfil : 
to give tharUcs. Does not a child even say thanks to its 
benefactor ? This homage failed like the other. • The word 
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Hf or, must be understood here, as it often is, in tBe sense of: or 
at least. The words as God also depend logically on were thank- 
fuly which we have not been able to express in French* [nor in 
English]. — ^Now man could not remain stationary. Not walk- 
ing forwards in the way of OAiive religion, he could only stray 
into a false path, that of impiety, spoken of ver. 18. Having 
neglected to set God before it as the supreme object of its 
activity, the understanding was reduced to work in vacuo ; 
it rendered itself in a way fuiile (ifiarauoOffaav) ; it peopled 
the universe with fictions and chimeraa So Paul designates 
the vain creations of mythology. The term ifutraiMdrfa-ap, 
were struck. with vanity, evidently alludes to fidraia, vain 
things, which was the name given by the Jews to idols (comp. 
Acts xiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 7j Jer. ii 5 ; 2 Kings xvii 15). 
The term SiaXoyia-fMl, reasonings, is tdways taken by the 
writers of the New Testament in an unfavoutuble sense ; it 
denotes the unregulated activity of the voih, understanding/, 
in the service of a corrupt heart The corruption of the heart 
is mentioned in the following words : it went side by side 
with the errors of reason, of which it is at once the cause and 
the effect The heart, tuipBla, is in the New Testament as in 
the Old (ld>), the central seat of personal life, what we call 
feding (sentiment), that inner power which determines at once 
the activity of the understan<]Ung and the direction of the will 
Destitute of its true object, through its refusal to be thankfvl 
to (rod as God, the heart of man is filled with inspirations of 
darlcrvess ; these are the guUty tusts inspired by the egoistic 
love of the creature and sell T&e epithet aauveny;, without 
understanding, is often explained as anticipating what the 
heart was to become in this course : " in such a way as to 
become foolisL" But was there not already something sense- 
less in the ingratitude described in ver. 21 ? Thus the want 
of understanding existed from the beginning. In the form of 
the first aorist passive ia/corUrdrf, was darkened (as well as in 
the preceding aorist ifiarauoOrja-av), there is expressed the con- 
viction of a divine dispensation, though still under the form of 
a natural law, whose penal application has fallen on them. 

To this first stage, which is rather of an inward kind, there 
has succeeded a second and more external one. 

* H. Oltmmare : ** They neithe/ glorified nor bleased Him m God." 
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Vv. 22, 23. **PrQfsmng themselves to he ibise, they heeame 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
likeness of the image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
f(Mrfoottd beasts, and creeping things,'' Futility of thought 
has reached the character of foUy. What, in fact^ is Poly- 
theism^ except a sort of permanent hallucination, a collective 
delirium, or as is so well said by M. Nicolas, a possession on 
a great scale f And this mental disorder rose to a kind of 
perfection among the very peoples who, more than others, laid 
claim to the glory of wisdom. When he says : professing to 
be wise^ Paul does not mean to stigmatize ancient philosophy 
absolutely ; he only means that all that labour of the sages 
did not prevent the most civilised nations, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Eomans^ from being at the same time the most idolatrous 
of antiquity. The popular imagination, agreeably served by 
priests and poets, did not allow the efforts of the wise to 
dissipate this delirium. 

When good is omitted, there always comes in its place an 
evil committed. As, in respect of the understanding, the 
refusal of adoration {fliey did not glorify) became a vain 
labouring of the mind {fltey became vain), and, finally, complete 
estrangement from truth, folly {they became fools); so in 
respect of the heart, ingratitude was first transformed into 
darkness ; and, finally, — such is the last term described ver. 
23, — into monstrous and debasing fetishism. The imgrateful 
heart did not stop short at not thanking God, it degraded and 
dishonoured Him, by changing Him into His opposite. 

The glory of God is the splendour which His manifested 
perfections cast into the heart of His intelligent creatures; 
hence, a bright image which is to man the ideal of all that 
is good. This image had been produced within them. What 
did they make of it ? The sequel tells. While holding the 
divine person, they wrapped it up, as it were, in the likemss 
of its opposite ; it would have been almost better to leave it 
in silence, it would not have been so great an affront. The 
preposition iv (which corresponds here to the Hebrew 3) 
exactly describes this imprisonment of the divine glory m a 
form ignoble and grotesque. This meaning seems to us pre- 
ferable to that of commentators who, like Meyer, translate iv, 
by, which is less natural with a verb such as change. It is 
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simpler to say " change iiUo" than " change Jy/* The epithet 
incorruptible is, as it were, a protest beforehand against this 
degradation; we need not then translate, with Oltramare, 
immortal. Paul means to say that the glory of God is not 
reached by this treatment which it has had to undergo. In 
the phrase: the likeness of the image, we should certainly 
apply the first term to the material likeness, and the second 
to the image present to the artist's mind when he conceives 
the type of God which he is going to represent The worship 
of man especially characterizes Greek and Roman Polytheism; 
that of the different classes of animals, Egyptian and Bar- 
barian paganism. We need only refer to the worship of the bull 
Apis, the ibis, the cat, the crocodile, etc., among the Eg3rptians. 
Thus idolatry, according to Paul, is not a progressive stage 
reached in the religious thought of mankind, starting from 
primeval fetishism. Far from being a first step towards the 
goal of Monotheism, Polytheism is on the contrary the result 
of degeneracy, an apostasy from the original Monotheism, a 
darkening of the understanding and heart, which has terminated 
in the grossest fetishism. The history of religions, thoroughly 
studied as it is now-a-days, fully justifies Paul's view. It 
shows that the present heathen peoples of India and Africa, 
far from rising of themselves to a higher religious state, have 
only sunk, age after age, and become more and more degraded. 
It proves that at the root of all pagan religions and mytho- 
logies, there lies an original Monotheism, which is the historical 
starting-point in religion for all mankind.^ 

This statement of the apostle has been regarded as a 
reflection of that contained in the Book of Wisdom (comp. 
for example, the passages, Wisd. xiii 1-8 and xiv. 11—20). But 
what a difference between the tame and superficial explanation 
of idolatry, which the Alexandrian author gives to his readers, 
and the profound psychological analysis contained in the pre- 
ceding verses of St Paul ! The comparison brings out exactly 
the difference between the penetration of the author enlightened 
from above, and that of the ordinary Jew seeking to recon- 
struct the great historic fact of idolatry by his own powers. 
The apostle has developed the two terms of ver. 18 : trv/th, 

^ See the complete demonstration of this fact in the treatiae of Pfleidereri 
JahrbUcher/. proL TheoL 1867. 
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wnd repremng ihe truih. After thus presentmg, on tbe one 
hand, the divine levelation, and, on the other, the sin of man in 
quenching it, it remains to him only to expound the third idea 
of his text : the terrible manifestation of OoePa wrath on that 
sin, in which the whole of human impUty was concentrated. 

Yv. 24, 25. " Wherefore Ood also^ gave them wp to unclean^ 
ness through the lusts of thevr ovm hearts, to dishonovn" theiir 
own todies letween themselves : ' who changed the truth of Ood 
into a lie, and worMppfid and served the creature instead of the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. AmenJ* — In these words there 
is expressed the feeling of indignation raised in the heart of 
the apostle by the thought and view of the treatment to 
which God has been subjected Iff the creature to whom He 
revealed Himself so magnificently. The verses have some^ 
thing of that wapo^uafio^, that exasperation of heart, of which 
the author of the Acts speaks (xvii 16) when describiag 
Paul's impressions during his stay at Athens, This feeling 
is expressed forcibly by the two conjunctions Sio xal, where- 
fore also. Auk, literally, on account of which, that is to say, of 
the sin just described; this first conjunction refers to the 
justice of punishment in general ; the second, Kal, also, brings 
out more espedally the relation of congruity between the 
nature of the punishment and that of the o£Eence. They 
sinned, wherefore Ood punished them ; they sinned by degrad- 
ing Qod, wherefore also God degraded them. This teal has 
been omitted by the Alex.; a mistake, as is plain, for it 
expresses the profoundest idea of the whole piece. No one 
would have thought of adding it The word gave over does 
not signify that God impelled them to evil, to punish the evil 
which they had already committed. The holiness of God is 
opposed to such a sense, and to give over is not to impel. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to stop short at the idea of a 
simple permission: ''God let them give themselves over to 
eviL" Ood was not purely passive in the terrible develop- 
ment of Gentile corruption. Wherein did His action consist? 
He positively withdrew His hand ; He ceased to hold the boat 
as it was dragged by the current of the river. This is the 

■ M A B omit the mm after l^*, which is found in the T. B., with DECK 
L F and the moat of the Mnn. 
' K A B C D: i» «9r«f| ; T. B., with E O K L F, the Mnn. : it mv-mh. 
GODST. M BOM. I. 
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meaning of the tenn used by the apostle. Acts xiv. 16 : ^ He 
siifftTtd the Gentiles to walk in their own ways^" by not doing 
for them what He never ceased to do for His own peopla 
It is not a case of simple abstention, it is the positive with- 
drawal of a force. Such also is the meaning of the saying, 
Gen. vi 3 : '^ My Spirit shall not always strive with man.'' 
As Meyer says : *^ llie law of histoiy, in virtue of wliich the 
foisaldng of God is followed among men by a parallel growth 
of immorality, is not a purely natural oider of things; the 
power of €rod is active in the execution of this law." If it is 
asked how such a mode of action harmonizes with the moral 
•perfection of God, the answer undoubtedly is, that when man 
has reached a certain degiiQ.6 of corruption, he can only be 
cured by the very excess of his own corruption ; it is the only 
means left of producing what all preceding appeals and punish- 
ments Mled to effect, the salutary action of repentance. So 
it is that at a given moment the fietther of the prodigal son lets 
him go, giving him even his share of goods. The monstrous 
and unnatural character of the excesses about to be described 
confirms this view. 

The two prepositions, h, through, and eh, to, differ from one 
another as the current which bears the barque along, once it 
has been detached from the shore, differs from the abyss into 
which it 19 about to be precipitated. Lusts exist in the heart; 
God abandons it to their power, and then begins that fall 
which must end in the most degrading impurities. The in- 
finitive rov ar^iialjitrdaA might be translated : to the impurity 
which consists in dishonouring. But as the whole passage is 
dominated by the idea of the ^ manifestation of divine wrath," 
it is more natural to give this infinitive the notion of end 
or aim : in order to dishonour. It is a condemnation : " You 
have dishonoured me ; I give you up to impurity, that you 
may dishonour your own selves." Observe the koI, also, at 
the beginning of the verse. The verb ar^fid^ead<u is found 
in the classics only in the passive sense : to he dishonourecL 
This meaning would not suit here, unless we translate, as 
Meyer does : '' that their bodies might he dishonoured among 
them " (the one by the other). But this meaning does not 
correspond with tiie force of the apostolic thought. The 
punishment consists not merely in being dishonoured, but 
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Especially in dishonouriBg wutdf. ^AriiM^wdiu must 
therefore be taken as the middle, and in the active sense : 
** to dishononr their bodies in themselves.'* If thia middle 
sense is not oommon in the classics, it is accidental, for it is 
perfectly nognlar. The regimen in themsdvea looks snper- 
flaoos at first sight; bat Paul wishes to describe this blight 
as henceforth inherent in their very personality : it is a seal 
of infamy which they cany for the future on their forehead. 
The meaning of the two readings ip avrck and ip iavroh does 
not differ ; the first is written from the writers point of view, 
the second &om the viewpoint of the authors of the deed. 

The punishment is so severe that Paul interrupts himself, 
as if he felt the need of recalling how much it was deserved. 
With the otTUf€9, those who^ ver. 25, he once more passes from 
the punishment to the sin which had provoked it Qod has 
dealt so with them, as feopU who had dealt so with Him. 
Such is the meaning of the pronoun iarvi^ which does not 
only desigruxU^ but describt. The verb /Mxi^XXajidv, travestied^ 
through the addition of the preposition /Mrci, enhances the 
force of the simple ^fXXa{ay, eharhged, of ver. 23: the sin 
appears ever more odious to the apostle, the more he thinks 
of it— The truth of Ood certainly means here : the true notion 
of His being, the idea which alone corresponds to so sublime 
a reality, and which ought to be produced by the revelation 
of Himself which He had given; comp. 1 Thess. L 9, where 
the true Ood is opposed to idola As the abstract term is 
used to denote the true God, so the abstract word lie here 
denotes idols, that ignoble mask in which the heathen expose 
the figure of the All-perfect And here comes the height of 
insult After travestying God by an image unworthy of Him, 
they make this tiie object of their veneration {iaefida0fj<rav). 
To this term, which embraces all heathen life in general, Paul 
adds ikdrpevcav, they served, which refers to positive acts of 
worship.'-JIapd, hy the side of, signifies with the accusative : 
passing ieyond, leavii^ aside with contempt (to go and adore 
something else). — ^The dozolpgy which closes this verse : who 
is Uessedfor ever, is a homage intended to wash off, as it were, 
the opprobrium inflicted on God by heathenism. On account 
of its termination, evKoyrfro^ may either signify : who ovght to 
he blessed, or : w?io is blessed. The second meaning is simpler 
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asd more usual : just because He ought to be so, He is and 
will be so, whatever the heathen may do in the matter. The 
tenn eJ9 roif^ al&va^,for ever, contrasts God's eternal glory 
with the ephemeral honour paid to idols, or the temporaiy 
afl&onts given to God. — ^Afiijp, amen, comes from the Hebrew 
atnan, to he firm. It is an exclamation intended to scatter by 
antidpation all the mists which still exist in the consciousness 
of man, and darken the truth proclaimed. 

Yer. 25 was an interruption extorted from Paul by the 
need which his outraged heart felt to justify once more the 
severity of such a punishment He now resumes his exposi- 
tion of the punishment, begun in ver. 24 ; and this time he 
proceeds to the end. He does not shrink from any detail 
fitted to bring out the vengeance which God has taken on the 
offence offered to His outraged majesty. 

Yv. 26, 27. " Far thds cause Ood gave them up unto vUe 
affRctians : for even their women did change the natural use into 
that which is against nature: and likewise^ also the men, 
leaving the naturcU^use of the wonum, burned in their lust one 
toward anMuT ; men with men working that which is wnscemly, 
and receiving in themselves^ the wdl-msrited recompense of their 
error" — Yer. 26 resumes the description b^un in ver. 24, 
and which Paul had interrupted to ascend, ver. 26, from the 
punishment to its cause. Tbd Sii^ Touro,for this cause, relates 
to ver. 25, and has the same logical bearing as the Si6, u>here- 
fore, in ver. 24, which referred to ver. 23 (reproduced in 
ver. 25). It is therefore perfectly natural that the verb of 
the two propositions, w. 24 and 26, should be one and 
the same (wap6Sa>K€P, He gave oper). — The complement 
ar^fUa^, of dishoTumr, is a genitive of quality (dishonouring^ 
vHe). This word goes back on the end of ver. 24: to 
dishonour their bodies among themselves. The term wdOti, 
passions, has something still more ignoble in it than ^i- 
Bvfilcu, lusts, in ver. 24; for it contains a more pronounced 
idea of moral passivity, of shameful bondaga — ^The picture 
which follows of the unnatural vices then prevalent in Gentile 
society is confirmed in all points by the frightfol details con* 
tained in the works of Greek and Latin writers. But it is 

' A I) G F read f^mt )t inatead of fmmt n, which all the othen read. 
' laatead of w %m¥TMi, B K read w mwrmt* 
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asked, How can Paul give himself up, with a sort of com- 
plaoency, to such a delineation ? The answer lies in the aim 
of the whole passage to show the divine wrath displayed on 
the Qentile world ; comp. the term avr^fuadla, meet reeam- 
pense, vet. 27. A law broods over human existence, a law 
which is at the same tune a divine act : Such as thou makest 
thy Qod, such wilt thou make thyself. — ^The expiessions 
&p^ey€^, diiXeioi, literally, males, females, are chosen to suit the 
spirit of the context — ^The whole is calculated to show that 
there is here a just recompense on the part of Qod. The 
fien/XXafay; they changed, travestied, corresponds to the same 
verb, ver. 26, and the wapii ^icw, cowtra/ry to natwre, to the 
iraph rhv Krlaavra of the same verse. — There is in the 6fu)la>^ 
re an idea of equality: and equally so, while the reading 
6fiota>^ Se of four Mjj. contains further an idea of progress, as 
if the dishonouring of man by man were an intensification of 
that of woman. — In the Ijv I8e&, which we have translated by 
" vfeU-merited recompense" (literally, the recompense wJUeh 
was meet), one feels, as it were, the indignant breathing of God's 
holy wrath. Justice could not let it be otherwise I The 
error, vXdvff, is not that of having sought satisfaction in such 
infamies ; it is the voluntary lie of idolatry, the lie ('^reSSo?) 
of ver. 25, the quenching of the truth, ver. 18 ; for this is 
what explains the avnfjua'dla, the witherii^; retribution just 
described. Once again the clause in themselves brings out the 
depth of this blight ; they bear it in themselves, it is visible 
to the eyes of aU. 

The moral sentiment in man is based on the conception 
of the holy God. To abandon the latter, is to paralyase the 
fonner. By honouring God we ennoble ourselves ; by reject- 
ing Him we infallibly ruin ourselves. Such, according to the 
apostle, is the relation between heathenism and moral corrup- 
tion. Independent morality is not that of St Paul 

He has described the ungodliness of the Gentile world, 
idolatiy, and its punishment, unnatural impurities. He now 
describes the other aspect of the world's sin, unrighteousness, 
and its punishment, the overflowing of monstrous iniquities 
committed by men against one another, and threatening to 
overwhelm society. 

Ver. 28. "And even as they did not think good to retain Ood 
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in their knowledge, Ood^ gcwe (hem owr to a mind void of dith 
eemmmt, to do those things which are not convenient.'* — ^The 
ungodliness of the GentUes was accompanied by a depth of 
iniquity: the refusal to let the thought of the perfect Ood 
rule human life. To retain Ood as an obfeet of distinct knouh 
Udge (the literal sense of Paul's words), is to keep alive within 
the mind the view of that holy Being, so that His will shall 
give law to our whole conduct This is what the Gentiles 
refused to do. Ceasing to contemplate God and His will, 
they were given over to all unrighteousness. — Ka6&^, even as 
(literally, agreeMy to which), indicates anew the exact correla- 
tion between this unrighteousness and the punishment about 
to be deecribedi — Nov9 aBoMfio^ which we translate : a mind 
void of discernment, corresponds to the ovsc itoKlfuurav, they 
did not ihink good; having refused to appreciate God, they 
lost the true sense of moral appreciation, and this loss with 
all its consequences is a judgment, as well as the unnatural 
passions described above. Such is the force of the wapiSesscep, 
gave over, corresponding to the same verb in w. 24 and 26« 
— The phrase : those things which are not convenient, to express 
evil, is well suited to the notion of appreciation which is 
included in the verb Boxifid^e^v, to judge good, and the adjec- 
tive oBoiufjM^. Evil is here characterized as moral incongruity, 
calculated to revolt the vov^, reason, if it were not deprived of 
its natural discernment. The infinitive Troiew, to do, is almost 
equivalent to a Latin gerund "in doing.** The subjective 
negation ^97 with the participle signifies : aJl that is ranked in 
the class designated by the participle. — ^Bemark, finally, the 
intentional repetition of the substantive o Oeo^, Ood: "As thou 
treatest Ood, Ood treateth thee." It is by mistake that this 
second Ood is omitted in the SiaiaU. and Alex. — ^Volkmar 
makes ver. 28 the beginning of a new section. He would 
have it that the subject begun here is Jewish, in opposition to 
Gentile guiltiness (w. 18—27). But nothing, either in the 
text or in the thought, indicates such a transition ; the icaC, 
also, is opposed to it, and the charge raised by the apostle in 
the following verses, and especially ver. 32, is exactly the 
opposite of the description which he gives of the Jews^ 
chap, ii The latter appear as the judges of Gentile corruption, 
^ M A hen omit • eu«. 
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while the men characterissed ixl ver. 32 give U their 
applatue, 

Yer. 29a. ^ Being JiUed with aU sort of tmrigJUeausnesa^ 
perveneness, malieioitmesB, covetousnessT ^ — In the following 
enumeration we need not seek a rigorously systematic order. 
Paul evidently lets his pen run on as if he thought that, of all 
the bad terms which should present themselves, none would 
be out of place or exaggerated. But in this apparent disorder 
one can detect a certain grouping, a connection through the 
association of ideas. — ^Ihe first group which we have detached 
in our translation embraces four terms; according to the 
T. R, five. But the word iropveia, wndearmess, shotdd evi-* 
dently be rejected; for it is wanting in many Mjj.; it is 
displaced in some others; finaUy, the subject 1ms been 
exhausted in what precedes. — The phrase: ''all sort of 
untigTUeoumess^ embraces collectively the whole following 
enumeration : vopffpia, perverseruM, denotes the bad instinct of 
the heart; scaxia, malicununess, the deliberate wickedness 
which takes pleasure in doing harm; wKeove^la, cavetaumess 
(the desire of having more vXiov ix^^)f ^® passion for money, 
which does not scruple to lay hold of the possessions of its 
neighbour to augment its own. The participle veirkrffmfUtfcv^f 
filled, at the head of this first group, is in apposition to tho 
understood subject of woieiif. 

The four terms of this first group thus refer to injustices 
committed against the well-being and property of our neighbour. 

Yer. 29b. ** Fuil of efwy, mwrd^r, debate^ deceit, bittemeseJ*---* 
These five terms form again a natural group, which embraced 
all the injustices whereby the person of our neighbour is 
injured. The adjective fA€arov^,fuU of (properly, duffed), on 
which this group depends, indicates a change of idea from the 
preceding. As an adjective, it denotes solely the present 
attribute, while the preceding participle implied the process of 
growth which had led to the state described. The similarity 
of sound in the two Greek words : ^ovav, envy, and ^vou, 

' After mimm {wmghitoutmn) the T. B. reads wfntm (tmefaatiiteM), with L 
only ; D F place wfmm after nmrnm (mo&ioMiieM) ; M A B C K reject it 
entirely. 

* These three last tenns are transposed in the xsa. (K A : wnnftm nuxm 
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iMirder^ hcuB led to their being often combined also in the 
dassios ; besides, envy leads to murder, as is shown by the 
example of Cain. K envy does not go the length of making 
away with him whose advantages give ns umbrage, it seeks at 
least to trouble him with deception in the enjoyment ' of his 
wealth ; this is expressed by Ipvi, debate, quarrelling ; finally, 
in tins course one seeks to injure Us neighbour by deceiving 
him (£0X09, deceit), or to render his life miserable by bitterness 
of temper (KcucaqOeut). 

Ver. 30a. " Whisperers, haeklnters, KcUers of Ood, despiteful, 
provd, toasters!' — ^The dispositions expressed in the six terms 
of this group are those of which pride is the centre. There 
is no reason for reducing them to lour, as Hofmann would, by 
making the second term the epithet of the first, and the fourth 
that of the third; this does not suit the rapidity of the 
enumeration and the need of accumulating terms. — Widvpun^, 
whisperer, the man who pours his poison against his neighbour 
by whispering into the ear ; icari£XaXo9, the man who blackens 
publicly; deo<mjy^ signifies, in the two classical passages 
where it is found (Euripides), hated of Ood, and Meyer there- 
fore contends that the passive sense ought to be preserved 
here, while generalizing it ; the name would thus signify all 
hardened malefiEu^tors. But this general meaning is impos- 
sible in an enumeration in which the sense of each term is 
limited by that of all the rest The active signification: 
hating Ood, is therefore the only suitable one; it is the 
highest manifestation of pride, which cannot brook the thought 
of this superior and judge ; one might say: the most monstrous 
form of calumny (the malediction of Providence) ; Suidas and 
QScumenius, two writers nearer the livii^ language than we, 
thought they could give to this word the active signification, 
a fact which justifies it sufficiently. To insolence toward 
God (the sin of ifipi^ among the Greeks) there is naturally 
joined insuU offered to men: vfipiarrf^, insolewt, despitefui. 
The term V9r€p7^ai'09 (&om inrip, ^alvofuu), proud, designates 
the man who, from a feeling of his own superiority, regards 
others with haughtiness ; while oKa^Jav, boaster, denotes the 
man who seeks to attract admiration by claiming advantages 
he does not really possess. 

Yv. 306, 31. '' Imentors of svU things, disobedient to parents. 
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mtlumt tmdersianding, eavmant-^eakers, vnthotU natural affee* 
tion} WMMTdfair — ^The last group refers to the extinctioii of 
all the natural feelings of humanity, filial afiTection, loyalty, 
tenderness, and pity. It includes six terms. The first, 
inwemJUyn of evil thdnga, denotes those veho pass their lives 
meditating on the evil to be done to others; so Antiochus 
Epiphanes is called by the author of 2 Mace. (viL 31), 
wdfTfi^ Kascla^ eupeni^, and Sejanus by Tacitus, fadnorum 
repertoT. People of this stamp have usually begun to betray 
their bad character in the bosom of their families — ^they have 
been diaobedimi to their parents, — ^Airimero^, vrithmU under^ 
ita/ndinff, denotes the man who is incapable of lending an ear 
to wise counsel ; thus understood, it has a natural connection 
with the previous term; HoCinann cites Ps. xxxiL 8, 9. — 
^Aarwdero^, which many translate irrecofidlable, can hardly 
have this meaning, for the verb from which it comes does not 
signify to reeoncUe, but to decide in common, and hence to make 
a treaty. The adjective therefore describes the man who with^ 
out BCTUfle viokUea the contracts he has signed, the feithless man. 
— "'AoTopffo^, vrithout natnreU affection, from eripyeiv, to cherish, 
caress, foster; this word denotes the destruction even of the 
feelings of natural tenderness, as is seen in a mother who 
exposes or kills her child, a &ther who abandons his family, 
or children who neglect tibeir aged parents. If the following 
word in the T. B., itairovSou^, truee^breakers, were authentic, 
its meaning would be confounded with that of acwOerov^, 
rightly understood. — *AvekeiifAmv, unm^erc^ftd, is closely con- 
nected with the preceding iurr6piffovi, vnffunU tenderness; but 
its meaning is more general It refers not only to tender 
feelings within the family circle ; here it calls up before the 
mind the entire population of the great cities flocking to the 
drcuB to behold the fights of gladiators, frantically applauding 
the efifusion of human blood, and gloating over tiie dying 
agonies of the vanquished combatant Such is an example of 
the unspeakable hardness of heart to which the whole society 
of the Gentile world descended. What would it have come 
to if a regenerating breath had not at this supreme moment 
passed over it ? It is in this last group that the fact which the 

^ The T. R here adds, with C K L P, c#r«»}«iy {vM<mt good/aUk) ; but iho 
woi-d is omitted by M A B D £ O. 
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apofiUe 18 ooncemed to bxing oat is most forcibly emphasued, 
that of a divine jadgment mamfesting itself in this state of 
things. In fact» we Iiaye no move before us iniquities which 
can be explaioed by a simple natural egoinn. They are 
enormities which are as unnatural as the infiEunies described 
above as the punishment of heathemsuL Thus is proved the 
abandonment of men to a reprobate mind (the aS6K$fio9 v€v^ 
of ver, 28), 

Yer. 32. "^ Who, knowing^ the judgment of God, that thejf 
which eommit such ihings are vnrthy of death, not onfy do the 
same, btU applaud ^ those who do them." — ^The rdation of this 
verse to what precedes has been very generally misunderstood, 
hence probably the conectto^ of the text attempted in some 
iisa — ^The most serious misunderstanding is that of BitschL 
This theologian regards the men to whom tins verse and the 
four following (ii 1-4) refer as forming a dass by themselves, 
and wholly different firom the sinners described fix>m ver. 19 
onwarda The men who repress ihe truth, ver. 18, are according 
to him divided into two classes : '* those who through heathemsm 
have quenched the feeling of divine revelation (w. 19-31)/' 
and ^ those who, while judging the immoralities produced by 
paganism, nevertheless take part in them by their conduct 
(ver. 32-ii 4),** But it is easy to see that this construction is 
devised solely with the view of finding the development of the 
idea of divine wrath, ver. 18, in the passage ii 5 et seq., and 
not in the wape^fBopoi, giving over, of w. 24, 26, and 28 
(see p. 168). This construction, proposed by Bitschl, is im* 
possibla 1. Because judging with a view to approve, ver. 32, 
is not the same thing as judging to condemn, ii 1, 2. 2. On 
account of the obvious relation between the terms of ver. 32 ; 
though knowing the judgment ofOod, and those of ver. 28 : iJuiy 
did not keep Ood in their knowledge. 3. The uniform sense of 
the pronoun otrive^, ae people ^hho, forces us to seek in the 
description of ver. 32 the justification of the judgment described 
from ver. 28. Far, then, firom indicating a change of persons, 
this pronoun expresses tiie m4)ral gnudifieaiion by which the 

> Instead of twtyvnrtt, B readf twiytvmen^prtt. — To the participle irvymnf, 
"D E add the verb m im«mip, and : w» tywmv. Farther on D addii ymf after 



* In place of the two verba rwMwiv, n9w^w§n, 6 reads wmmrnf nvu^t^Mwrif. 
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individuals just described have drawn on them so severe a 
punishment It is an exact parallel to the olrives of ver. 25. 
The latter justified the judgment ot idolaters by recalling to 
mind the greatness of their offence. The former in the same 
way justifies the punishment which has overtaken the resist- 
ance of man to the revelation of moral good (ver. 28a) : " They 
had well deserved to be given over to this deluge of iniquities^ 
they vjiho had acted thus toward (jod when He revealed His 
will to them." The terms which follow and explain the 
pronoun Vuy who, set forth this radical iniquity through which 
men quenched the sentiment of moral truth revealed in them ; 
comp. ver. 28a. To BucahiffAa, strictly, what Ood establishes a$ 
put; here: His just sentence; hrvfvaine^ denotes the clear 
discernment which men had of it. The word recalls the 
jpipT€9 riv Oeop, knowing Ood, of ver. 21 : Tnoral light was pro- 
duced in them as well as religious light The words following 
indicate the contents of that sentence which God had taken 
care to engrave on their heart What appeals to God's justice 
do we not find in the wxitiAgs of Q^tile historians and 
philosophers I What a description in their poets of the ptmish-r 
ment inflicted on malefactors in Tartarus I The phrase vxnihy of 
death has been applied by some^andrecently ag^ by Hofmann, 
to the pu/nishment of death as executed by human judges. But 
this penalty would suit only one term in the whole preceding 
enumeration^ viz, ifmfo^, murder; and the rh Toiavra, such 
things, does not cJIow so restricted an application. JDeath 
therefore here denotes death as God only can inflict it, the 
pains of Hades, which the Gentiles also recognised^ and which 
Paul, designating things from Ms own point of view, calls 
death. The second part of the verse leads &om the offence to 
the punishment It is the mind deprived of discernment, to 
which God has given up men, in its most monstrous mani* 
festation; not only doing evil, but applauding those who do 
it 1 This is true to fiact Had not the Caligulas and Neros 
found advocates, adn^rers, multitudes always ready to offer 
them incense 7 The not only, but even, rightly assumes that 
there is more guilt in approving in cold blood of the evil 
committed by others, than in committing it oneself undeir 
the force and blindness of passion. Such a mode of acting is 
therefore the last stage in the corruption of the moral sense. 
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The reading of the CanUA. would signify: ''They who, 
knowing the sentence of God, did noi understand that those 
who do snch things are worthy of death ; far not only do they 
do them, etc." . • . This meaning would be admissible, but 
the contents of the sentence of God would remain absolutely 
unexplained, which is far ttom natural The reading of the 
Vatic, would give the following translation: *'They who, 
knowing the sentence of God, that those who do such things 
are worthy of death, not only doing those things, but approving 
those who do thent" The construction in this case demands 
the doubling of the verb eur/y, are (first, as verb of the pro- 
position St^, that those who; then as verb of the proposition 
oTrive^, they who). This construction is very forced ; it is very 
probable, as has been supposed, that the reading of B is only 
an importation iuto the apostolic text of a form of quotation 
found in the Epistle of Clemens Bomanus. This Father, 
quoting our passage, says: ^They who practise these things 
are abominable in the sight of God ; and not only they who 
do them (ol irpdaaoine^, but those also who approve them {pi 
awevBoKovvresi)** The *'did not understand*' and the for 
added by the Cantai., appear to be mere attempts to correct 
the reading of the Vaticanus. In the whole of this chapter 
the apostle evidently distinguishes two degrees in the sin of 
the Gentile world; the one active and iutemal, the other 
passive and external ; the one a natural result of depraved 
instinct, the other having the character of unnatural monstro- 
sity. The first is chargeable on man, it is his guilt; the 
second is sin as a punishment, the manifest sign of God's 
wrath. This great historical fact is developed in two aspects. 
First, from the religious point of view: man quenches his 
intuition of the Divine Being, and clothes God in the form of 
an idol ; his punishment in this connection is self-degradation 
by monstrous impurities. Then in the moral point of view : 
man quenches the light of conscience, and as a punishment 
his moral discernment is so perverted that he puts the seal of 
his approbation on all the iniquities which he should have con- 
demned and prevented. This is the worst of corruptions, that 
of the conscience. Thus is fuUy justified the great thought 
of ver. 18 : The wrath of God displayed on the Gentile world 
to punish the voluntary darkening of the religions sense 
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{wigodliiMsi) and of the moral sense {w%TigJiJUoumui), wluoh 
had been aiirakened in man by the primeval levelation of God. 

FIFTH PASSAGE (Jl. 1-29). 
The Wrath of Ood mspended over the Jewish People, 

In the midst of this flood of pollutions and iniquities which 
Ctontile society presents to view^ the apostle sees one who 
Uke a judge from the height of his tribunal sends a stem look 
over the corrupt mass, condemning the evil which reigns in 
it, and i^plauding the wrath of Qod which punishes it It is 
this new personage whom he apostrophizes in the following 
words : — 

Yer, 1. ^ Therrforeihouart inexcusabk, man, tohosoever thou 
art that judgest: for wherein thou judged another, thou eon^ 
dem/neet thyself; for thou that judgeet doeet the eame things!' — 
Whom is the apostle addressing? (Gentile magistrates, say 
the old Oreek commentator& But a magistrate is appointed 
to judge crimes; he could not be reproached for filling his 
office. The best of the Oentiles, say the Beformers, and 
Hofinann in our own day. But what purpose would be 
served, in this vast survey of the general state of mankind, by 
such a slight moral warning given to the best and wisest of 
the Grentiles not to set themselves to judge others ? Besides, 
this precept could not be more than a parenthesis, while it is 
easy to see that ver. 1 is exactly like ver. 18 of chap, i, 
the theme of aU the development which immediately follows 
chap, ii Evidentiy the person apostrophized in these terms : 

man . . ., forms an exception among those m^n (avOpwro^, 

1 18) who hurtfuUy and wickedly reject the truth. He does 
not repress, on the contrary he proclaims it ; but he contents 
himself with applying it to others. The true name of tins 
collective personage, whose portrait Paul proceeds to draw 
without yet naming him, will be pronounced in ver. 17: ''Now 
if thou Jew," The apostie knows how delicate the task is 
which he is approaching, that of proving to the elect people 
that divine wrath, now displayed against the Gentiles, is like- 
wise suspended over them. He is about to drag to Grod's 
tribunal the nation which thinks itself at liberty to dte all 
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Others to its bar. It is a bold enterprise. The apostle 
proceeds oautiously. He first expresses his thought abstractly: 
thou who judged, whosoever thou art, to unveil it folly after- 
warda Chap, il is thus the parallel of the passage i 18-32 ; 
it is the trial of the Jewish after that of the Gentile world. 
And the first two verses are its theme. 

The course followed by the apostle is this: — ^In the first 
part, w. 1-1 6, be lays down the principle of God's trtie 
(im^BTtial) judgmmt. In the second, w. 17-29, he applies it 
directly to the Jew. — ^The first part contains the development 
of three ideas. 1. Favours received, far from forming a 
ground for exemption &om judgment, aggravate Hie responsi- 
bility of the receiver, w. 1-5. 2. The divine sentence rests 
on the ioorks, w. 6-12. 3. Not on knowledge, w. 13-16. 

The Bi6, tt^ierefor^, which conneets this passage with the 
preceding, presents a certain difiSculty which Hofmann and 
Bitschl have used to justify their Ubit from natural explanations 
of the preceding. Meyer takes this connecting particle as 
referring to the whole preceding description from ver. 18. For 
if a man is guilty, if he commits such things without judging 
them, it follows that he is still more guilty if he commit them 
while judging them. Ver. 1 might, however, be connected more 
particularly with ver. 32. In point of fact, if sinning while 
applauding the sin of others is criminal, would not men be 
more inexcusable still if they condemned the sin of others while 
joining in it ? In the former case there is at least agreement 
between thought, and action, — ^the man does what he expressly 
approves, — ^while in the second there is an internal contradic- 
tion and a flagrant hypocrisy. In the act of judging, the 
judge condemns his own doing, — ^The word inexcusable, here 
applied to the Jews, is the counterpart of the same epithet 
already applied to the Gentiles, i. 20. — Whosoever ihou art 
(^ra?) : whatever name thou bearest, were it even the glorious 
name of Jew. Paul does not say this, but it is his meaning. — 
It is enough that thou judgest, that I may condemn thee in 
this chaxacter of judge ; for thy judgment recoils on thyselt 
The Jews, as we know, liked to call the Gentiles afiaprwKoi, 
dinners, GaL ii 15. — *Ev ^ wherein, signifies ; ^ Thou doest 
two tlungs at once; thou condemnest thy neighbour, and by 
XM)ndemning him for things which thou doest^, thou takest 
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away all excase for thytselt" This meaning is mnch moie 
pungent than Meyei^s : in (he tame things which — ^that is to 
say, in the things which thou doest, and which at the same 
time thou condemnest There was nndonbtedly a difference 
between the moral state of the Jews and that of other nations, 
but the passage w. 17-24 will show that this difference was 
only relativa The repetition of the words ; thtm whojvdgest^ 
at the end of the sentence, brings out strongly the exceptional 
character in virtue of which tins personage is brought on the 
scena The apostle confinonts the falsehood under which the 
man shelters himself with a simple luminous truth, to which 
no conscience can refuse its assent 

Ver. 2. "Now^ toe are sure that the judgment of Ood is 
(ueording to truth agai'nst them which commit such things." — 
We might give the S^ an adversative sense : ** But Gh)d does 
not let Himself be deceived by this judgment which thou 
passest on others." It is more natural, however, to translate 
this Si by now, and to take this verse as the major of a 
syllogism. The minor, ver. 1 : thy judgment on others con- 
demns thee ; the major, ver. 2 : now the judgment of Gh)d is 
always true ; the conclusion understood (between w. 2 and 3) : 
therefore thy hypocritical judgment cannot shelter thee from 
that of God. The connecting particle yap, far, in two Alex, 
is inadmissibla Tins for, to be logical, must bear on the 
proposition: thou eondsmnest thgsdf, vrhiA is unnatural, as 
a new idea has intervened since then. — What is the subject 
in we knowt According to some: we. Christians. But 
what would the knowledge of Christians prove against the 
Jewish point of view which Paul is here combating ? Others : 
we, Jews. But it was precisely the Jewish conscience which 
Paul was anxious to bring back to truth on this point The 
matter in question is a truth insmbed, according to the apostle, 
on the human conscience as such, and which plain common 
sense, free from prejudices, compelB us to own : '* But every 
one knows." — ^The term Kptfia does not denote, like icpUn^, the 
act of judging, but its contents, the sentence. The sentence 
which Gkxl pronounces on every man is agreeaUe to truth. 
There would be no more truth in the universe it there were 
none in the judgment of Ood ; and there would be none in 
^ M C read ymf inntead of ^i. 
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• 

the judgment of God if, to be absolved ourselves, it were 
enough to condemn other8.^->The words Korrii aKrfieiap have 
sometimes been explained in the sense of really : " that there 
is really a judgment of Gkxl i^ainst those who " • . • But 
what the Jews disputed was not the fad of judgment ; it was 
its impartiality — that is to say, its PnUh. They could not get 
rid of the idea that in that day they would enjoy certain 
immunities due to their purer creed, and the greatiy higher 
position which they held than that of other nations. — Siuh 
things, that is to say, those referred to by the same word, 
ver. 32. — ^But the apostle is not unaware that in the Jewish 
conscience there is an obstacle to the full application of this 
principle ; it is this obstacle which he now labours to remove. 
Vv. 3-5 develope the words : tJ^ey who do sfock thingB (whoevee 
they are, should they even be Jews) ; w. 6-16 will explain 
what is meant by a judgment a^coordvng to truth, 

Ver. 3. " But thou ihinked this, man, that judged them 
which do euch things, a/nd doed the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of Ood f " — ^We might, with Hof mann, take the 
verbs Xoyify and Kara^popw {thou counted, thou despised) in 
an affirmative sense. But the ^, or indeed, at the beginning 
of ver. 4 would rather incline us, following Paul's ordinary 
usage, to interpret these words in the interrogative sense ; not, 
however, that we need translate the former in the sense of: 
thinked thout The interrogation is less abrupt: ''thou 
thinkest no doubt?" The word Xoyi^earOai, to reason, well 
describes the false calculations whereby the Jews persuaded - 
themselves that they would escape the judgment with which 
Grod would visit the Gentilea Observe the av, thou : ^ that 
thofu uriU escape, thou," a being by thyself, a privileged person I 
It was a Jewish axiom, that *' every one circumcised has part 
in the kingdom to coma" A false calculation. Such, then, 
is the first supposition serving to explain the security of the 
Jew ; but there is a graver still. Perhaps this false calcula- 
tion proceeds from a moral fact hidden in the depths of the 
heart Paul drags it to the light in what follows. 

Vv. 4, 5. *' Or despised thou the riches of His goodness and 
forbearance and long-suffering ; not knowing that tiis goodness 
of Ood leadeih thee to repentance t But, after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, treasured up unto thysdf wrath againd the 
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day of toraih and revelation ^ofihe rigJUeovs judgment of Grod,*' 
— "H, or even. The meaning ia : is there something even worse 
'than an illusion; is there contempt? The case then would 
be more than foolish, it would be impious! The riehss of 
goodness, of which the apostle speaks, embrace all God's 
benefits to Israel in the past: that special election, those 
consecutive revelations, that constant care, finally, the sending 
of the Messiah, all that constituted the privileged position 
which Israel had enjoyed for so memy ages. The second term, 
avoxn, patience (from avexisfrOai, to restrain oneself )y denotes 
the feeling awakened in tiie benefactor when his goodness is 
put to the proof by ingratituda Paul has in view no doubt 
the murder of the Messiah, which divine justice might have 
met with the immediate destruction of the natioa The third 
term, fJuiKpoOvfUa, Umg-suffering, refers to the incomprehensible 
prolongation of Israel's existence, in spite of the thirty con- 
secutive years of resistance to the appeals of Qod, and to the 
preaching of the apostles which had elapsed, and in spite of 
such crimes as the murder of Stephen and James (Acts vii. 
and xii.). The three words form an admirable climax. The 
last Qong-guffering) characterizes tins treasure of grace as ex- 
hausted, and that of wrath as ready to discharge itsell The 
notion of contempt is explained by the fact that the more God 
shows Himself good, patient, cmd meek, the more does the 
pride of Israel seem to grow, and the more does the nation 
show itself hostile to the gospeL — *Ayvo&v may be translated : 
not knowing, or nvistaMng ; the first meaning is simpler and 
may sufiBce, for there is a voluntary ignorance, the result of 
bad faith, in consequence of which we do not see what we do 
not care to see ; it is this ignorance which is referred to here. 
— ^The phrase to ;^<rroy rov Oeov is touching : what is good, 
sweet, gentle in God (j(pvi(rr6^, strictly : that may he handled, 
what one may make vse of, from j(pdoiJbai). The form : " what 
good there is " • . . leaves it to be inferred that there is some- 
thing else in God, and that He will not let Himself be always 
treated thus with impunity. The time will come when He will 
act with rigour. — ^The word arfeiv, to bring to, implies the power 
possessed by man of yielding to or resisting the attraction 
exercised over him. If he could not resist it^ how could the 
' The correctors of K and D, and the Mjj. K L P, insert a m/ after nwtu^Xtr^ims^ 
GODET. N BOM. L 
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Jews be accused of committing this o£Fence at this very time ? 
Merdvoia, repentance, is the act whereby man goes back on his 
fonner views, and changes his standpoint and feeling. 

Ver. 5. The Si, biU, contrasts the result of so many favours 
received with the divinely desired effect. The contrast indi- 
cated arises from the fact that the Jews in their conduct are 
guided by a wholly different rule from that to which the 
mercy of God sought to draw them. This idea of rule is 
.indeed what explains the preposition ieard, according to, which 
is usually made into a by. The word denotes a line of con- 
duct long followed, the old Jewish habit of meeting the calls 
of Ood with a hard and impenitent heart ; what Stephen so 
forcibly upbraided them with, Acts vii. 61 : "Ye stiffnecked 
{tncKffipoTpwxrpsjoi) and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye." 
— Hardness relates to insensibility of heart to divine favours ; 
imfeniienee, to the absence of that change of views which the 
feding of such goodness should have produced. — But it must 
not be thought that these favours are purely and simply lost 
Instead of the good which they should have produced, evil 
results from them. Every favour trampled under foot adds 
to the treasure of torath which is already suspended over the 
heads of the impenitent people. There is an evident correla- 
tion between the phrase riches of goodness, ver. 4, and the 
Greek word $rf<ravpl^€iv, to treasure up. The latter word, as 
wbU as the dative (of favour I) areavr^, for thyself, have cer- 
tainly a tinge of irony. What an enriching is that I Wrath 
is here denounced on the Jews, as it had been, i 18, on the 
Gentiles. The two passages are parallel ; there is only this 
difference between them, that among the Gentiles the thunder- 
bolt has already fallen, while the storm is still gathering for 
the Jewa The time ivhen it will burst on them is called the 
day of wrath. In this phrase two ideas are combined : that 
of the great national catastrophe which had been predicted by 
John the Baptist and by Jesus (Matt, iii 10 ; Luke xi 50, 51), 
and that of the final judgment of the guilty taken individually 
at the last day. The preposition iv ('' in the day ") may be 
made dependent on the substantive wrath : " the wrath which 
unJl have its fvU course in the day when "... But it is more 
natural to connect this regimen with the verb: ''thou art 
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Leaping up a treasure which shall be paid to thee in the day 
when "... The writer transports himself in thought to the 
day itself; he is present then: hence the ^i^ instead of €h. — 
The three Byz. Mjj. and the correctors of the SinaU. and of 
the Cantai, read a xai, and, between the two words revdcUian 
Bjxd jnd fudgment, and thus give the word ''day" tiiree com- 
plements : day of vn^ath, of revelaiian, and of jrist judgment. 
These three names would correspond well with the three of 
ver. 4 : goodness, patience, long-suffering ; and the term revdation, 
without complement^ would have in it something mysterious 
and threatening quite in keeping with the context. This 
reading is, however, improbable. The Kai (and) is omitted 
not only in the Mjj. of the two other families, but also in the 
ancient versions (Syriac and Latin) ; besides, the word revela- 
tion can hardly be destitute of all qualification. The iipostle 
therefore says : the revelation of the righteous jvdgment ; thus 
indicating that wrath (righteous judgment) ia still veiled so 
far as the Jews are concerned (in contrast to the aTroKoKvir- 
rerai, is revealed, i. 18), but that then it will be fully unveiled 
in relation to them also. — Only two passages are quoted 
where the word 8iicaioKpta,la,fust jiidgment, is used: in a Greek 
translation of Hos. iv. 5, and in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Pairiarchs. The word recalls the phrase of ver. 2 : " The 
judgment of God according to truth," It dissipates beforehand 
the illusions cherished by the Jews as to the immunity which 
they hoped to enjoy in that day in virtue of their theocratic 
privileges. It contains the theme of the development which 
immediately follows. The just judgment of God (the judgment 
cuccordinjg to truth, ver. 2) will bear solely on the moral lije of 
each individual, vv. 6-12, not on the external fact of being 
the hearer of a law, w. 13-16. These are the positive and 
negative characteristics of a judgment according to righteous- 
ness. — It would be unaccountable how Bitschl could have 
mistaken the obvious relation between w. 5 and 4 so far as 
to connect ii. 5 with the notion of wraih, i. 18, had not a 
preconceived idea imposed on him this exegetical violence. 

Ver. 6. ^' Who will render to every one oMording to his deeded* 
— No account will be taken of any external circumstance, but 
solely of the aim which has governed the man's moral action. 
It has been asked how this maxim can be reconciled with the 
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doctrine of justification by faith. Fritzsche finds in them two 
different theories presenting an insoluble contradiction. Others 
think that in the judgment the moral imperfections of believers 
will be covered by their faith; which would convert faith 
into a means of sinning with impunity. What a just judg- 
merU that would be ! Melanchthon, Tholuck, and others hold 
that this standard is purely hypothetical; it would be the 
standard which God would have applied if redemption had 
not intervened. But the future, " vnll render" is not a con- 
ditional (wouid render). Besides, judgment according to the 
deeds done, is attested by many other passages, both from Paul 
(Rom. xiv. 12 ; 2 Cor. v. 10 ; GaL vi 6), from Jesus Him- 
self (John V. 28, 29 ; Matt xii. 36, 37, etc.), and from other 
writings of the New Testament (Eev. xx. 13). Bitschl thinks 
that throughout this passage it is a Pharisee whom Paul 
introduces as speaking, and who starts from a narrow idea 
of divine justice — the idea, viz., of retributive justice. But 
what trace is there in the text of such an accommodation on 
the apostle*8 part to a standpoint foreign to his own ? The 
logical tissue of the piece, and its relation to what precedes 
and follows, present no breach of continuity. There is only 
one answer to the question raised, unless we admit a flagrant 
contradiction in the apostle's teaching: that justification by 
faith alone applies to the time of entrance into salvation 
through the free pardon of sin, but not to the time of judg- 
ment When Gk)d of free grace receives the sinner at the time 
of his conversion. He asks nothing of him except faith ; but 
from that moment the believer enters on a wholly new respon- 
sibility ; God demands from him, as the recipient of grace, the 
fruits of grace. This is obvious from the parable of the talents. 
The Lord commits His gifts to His servants freely ; but from 
the moment when that extraordinary grace has been shown, 
He expects something from their labour. Comp. also the 
parable of the wicked debtor, where the pardoned sinner who 
refuses to pardon his brother is himself replaced under the 
rule of justice, and consequently under the burden of his 
debt The reason is that faith is not the dismal prerogative 
of being able to sin with impunity ; it is, on the contrary, the 
means of overcoming sin and acting holUy ; and if this life- 
fruit is not produced, it is dead, and will be declared vain. 
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"Every barren tree will be hewn down and cast into the fire " 
(Matt iii 10). Gomp. the terrible warnings, 1 Cor. vi 9, 10, 
GaL vL 7, which are addressed to believers. — The two follow- 
ing verses develope the idea of the verb airoBcacrei, vnll render. 

Vv. 7, 8. ** To them who, by patiemt corUinuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory and honowr and immortality, [to such] eternal 
life : hit unto them that are eontemtioue, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteotisnees, [for such] vn'ath and indigna- 
tion!"^ 

The Jews divided men into circumcised, and consequently 
saved, and uncircumcised, and consequently damued. Here 
is a new classification, which Paul substitutes, founded solely 
on the moral aim. — ^There are two principal ways of constru- 
ing ver. 7. Sometimes the three words : glory, honour, immor- 
tality, are made the objects of the verb : urill render (ver. 6), 
understood. The phrase : patient continuance in well-doing, is 
thus taken to qualify the pronoun roU fUv, to them, and the 
last words : ^tiTowrw tcrX, become merely an explanatory ap- 
pendix : *' to wit, to them who seek eternal life." The mean- 
ing of the verse thus taken is : ''to them who live in patient 
continuance in well-doing [He will render] glory and honour 
and immortality, [to wit, to those] who seek eternal life." 
But this construction is very forced. 1. The subordinate 
clause : " in continuance," is rather the qualification of a verb 
than of a pronoun like rdk fUv. 2. The participle ^lyrovai 
would require the article T019, and would make a clumsy and 
superfluous appendix. The construction, as given in our trans- 
lation, is much more simple and significant The r^imen 
Koff inro/jtovijv, literally, according to the standard of patient con- 
tinuance in wdl-doing, corresponds with the seek, on which it 
depends ; seeking must be in a certain line. And the weighty 
word eternal life, at the close of this long sentence, depicts, 
as it were, the final and glorious issue of this long and labo- 
rious practice of goodness. This accusative is the object of 
the verb: will render, understood (ver. 6). — The notion of 
patient contintumce is emphasized here, not only in opposition 
to the idea of intermittent moral efforts, but to indicate that 
there are great moral obstacles to be met on this path, and 
that a persistent love of goodness is needed to surmount them. 

^ T. R., with K L P, places »fyn after h/tsg. 
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The apostle says literally: perseverance in good work. In 
ver. 6 he had used the plural works. He now comprehends this 
multiplicity of works in the profound principle which constitutes 
their unity, the permanent determination to realize goodness. 
What supports a man in this course is the goal which he has 
constantly before him : glory, an existence without defilement 
or weakness, resplendent throughout with the divine bright- 
ness of holiness and power ; honour, the approbation of God, 
which forms the eternal honour of its object; immortality 
{incorruptibility), the absolute impossibility of any wound or 
interruption or end to this state of being. The ands, ical, 
before the last two substantives, show a certain degree of 
emotion; the accumulation of terms arises from the same 
cause. In all human conditions there are souls which con* 
template the ideal here described, and which, ravished with 
its beauty, are elevated by it above every earthly ambition 
and the pursuit of sensual gratifications. These are the men 
who are represented under the figure of the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls. For such is the pearl of great price, lifs 
eternal ! This last word, laden as it were with all divine 
riches, denotes the realization of the ideal just described ; it 
worthily closes this magnificent propositioa 

But is it asked again, where, in this description of a normal 
human life, are faith and salvation by the gospel to be found ? 
Does Paul then preach salvation by the work of man ? The 
apostle has not to do here with the means whereby we can 
really attain to fvell-doing ; he merely affirms that no one will 
be saved apart from the doing of good, and he assumes that the 
man who is animated with this persistent desire will not fail, 
some time or other, in the journey of life, to meet with the 
means of attaining an end so holy and glorious This means 
is faith in the gospel, — a truth which Paul reserves for proof 
at a later stage. '' He thai doeth tnUh^ said Jesus to the 
same eflFect, " comeih to the light I' as soon as it is presented to 
him (John iii 21; comp. vii. 17). The love of goodness, 
which is the spring of his life, will then lead him to embrace 
Christ, the ideal of goodness ; and, having embraced Him, he 
will find in Him the triumphant power for well-doing of which 
he was in quest The desire of goodness is the acceptance 
of the gospel by anticipation. The natural corollary of these 
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premisses is the thought expressed by Peter : the preaehing of) 
the gospel before the judgment to every human soul, either: 
in this life or in the next (1 Pet iiL 19, 20, iv. 6). Comp«r 
Matt xii 31, 32. And if the apostle has spoken of patient con* 
tinuance in this pursuit, it is because he is well aware of that 
power of self-mastery which is needed, especially in a Jew, to 
break with his nation, and family, and all jhis past» and to' 
remain faithful to the end to the supreme love of goodness. 

The other class of men is described ver. 8. The r^men 
i^ ipiOela^ can without difficulty serve to qualify the pronoun, 
roU hi; comp. the construction o or ol im "jriarec^, iiL 26; 
GaL iii. 7. The meaning is : ** but for those who are under 
the dominion of the spirit of contention." — ^The word ipiOela^^ 
contention, does not come, as has been often thought, from ipui^ 
dispiUatum, but, as Fritzsche has proved, from ipiOo^, mercmary; 
whence the verb ipiOeveiv, ** to work for wages," then, " to put 
oneself at the service of a party " The substantive iptSdoL 
therefore denotes the spirit which seeks the victory of the 
party which one has espoused from self-interest, in contrast 
to the spirit which seeks the possession of the truth. Paul 
knew well from experience the tendency of Babbinical dis-^ 
cussions, and he characterizes it by a single word. The term 
tnUh is here used abstractly ; but Paul has, nevertheless, ia 
view the concrete realization of this notion in the gospel 
revelation. Un/righteousneas, which he contrasts with tndh 
(exactly as Jesus does, John vii 18), denotes the selfisk 
passions, vain ambitions, and unrighteous prejudices, which 
lead a mem to close his eyes to the light when it presents 
itself, and thus produce unbelief. Unrighteousness leads to 
this result as certainly as moral integrity leads to faith. 
Jesus developes precisely the same thought, John iiL 19, 20. 
The words icrath and indignation, which express the wages, 
earned by such conduct, are in the nominative in Greek, not 
in the accusative, like the word eternal life (ver. 7). They are 
not, therefore, the object of the verb will render, which is too 
remote. We must make them either the subject of a verb 
understood (etrrai, wiU be, there will be), or, better still, an 
exclamation : " for them, wrath I " The three Byz. Mjj. follow 
the psychological order, ** indignation and wrath ! ** First the 
internal emotion (indignation), then the external manifestation 
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{wrath) ; bat the other two families present the inverse order, 
and rightly so. For what is first perceived is the manifesta- 
tion ; then we pass upwards to the feeling which inspires it, 
and which gives it all its gravity. Qv^lo^ is the emotion of 
the soul; o/yyif comprehends look, sentence, chastisement — 
Why does the apostle once again repeat this contrast of vv. 
7 and 8 in w. 9 and 10? Obviously with the view of 
now adding to each term of the contrast the words : to the Jew 
first, and also to the Oreek, which expressly efface the false 
line of demarcation drawn by Jewish theology. 

Vv, 9, 10. ^ Tribtdatum and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the JefW fi/rst, and also of the Greek; but 
glory and honour and peace to every man thai worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek ! " — The asyndeton 
indicates, as it always does, the more emphatic reassertion of 
the previous idea : " Tes, tribulation and anguish ! " — ^The 
antithesis of w. 7, 8 is reproduced in inverse order, not only to 
avoid the monotony of a too exact parallelism, but chiefly 
because, following up ver. 8 (vrralh and indignation), the idea 
of ver. 9 (prSmlaiion and anguish) presented itself more 
naturally than that of ver 10 {glory and honowr and peace) ; 
comp. the same arrangement, Luke i. 51-53. The terms 
tribulati^m and anguish describe the moral and external state 
of the man on whom the indignation cmd vn^ath of the judge 
fall (ver. 8). Tribulation is the punishment itself (corre- 
sponding to wrath); anguish is the wringing of the heart 
which the punishment produces ; it corresponds to the judge's 
indignation. The soid is mentioned as the seat of feeling. 
The phrase, every soul of man, expresses the equality and 
universality of the treatment dealt out Yet within this 
equality tiiere is traced a sort of pieference both as to 
judgment and salvation respectively (ver. 10), to the detri- 
ment and advantage of the Jew. When he says first, the 
apostle has no doubt in view (as in i. 16) a priority in time ; 
comp. 1 Pet iv. 17. Must we not, however, apply at the 
same time the principle laid down by Jesus, Luke xii. 41-48, 
according to which he who receives most benefits is also the 
man who has the heaviest responsibility ? In any case, there- 
fore, whoever escapes judgment, it will not be the Jew ; if 
there were but one judged, it would be ha Such is the 
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apostle's answer to the claim alleged, ver. 3 : 8ti crh iKif>evfy, 
that thou, tlum alane, shcdt escape, 

Ver. 10. The third term: peace, describes the subjectiye 
feeling of the saved man at the time when glory and honour 
are conferred on him by the judge. It is the profound peace 
which is produced by deliverance from wrath, and the pos- 
session of unchangeable blessedness. The simple ipyd^earOai, 
to do, is substituted for the compound Karefyfa^ea-Oa^, to 
perpetrate (ver. 9), which implies something ruder and more 
violent, as is suited to evil ; comp. the analogous though not 
identical difference between iroielv and irpdaaeiv, John iii, 
20, 21. — On the word first, comp. the remarks made L 16, 
ii 9. 

Here again the apostle indicates the result finally reached, 
whether evil or good, without expressly mentioning the means 
by which it may be produced ; on the one hand, the rejection 
of the gospel (ver. 9), as the supreme sin, at once the effect 
and the cause of evil-doing; on the ot^er, its acceptance 
(ver. 10), as effect and cause of the determination to follow 
goodness and of its practice. But what* is the foundation of 
such a judgment ? One of God's perfections, which the Jew 
could not deny without setting himself in contradiction to the 
whole Old Testament, the imparttality of God, whose judgment 
descends on evil wherever it is found, vrUh or without law 
(vv. 11, 12). 

Vv. 11, 12. "For there is no respect of persons with Ood. 
For as many as have sinned withaut law shaU also perish 
without law: and as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law!' — ^The principle stated in ver. 11 is one of 
those most frequently asserted in the Old Testament ; comp. 
Deut. X. 17 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 7 ; 2 Chron. xix. 7 ; Job xxxiv. 19. 
Accordingly, no Jew could dispute it — ^The phrase irpoaemop 
'kafifidveiv, literally : to accept the eotmtenance, to pay regard to 
the external appearance, belongs exclusively to Hellenistic Greek 
(in the LXX.) ; it is a pure Hebraism ; it forcibly expresses 
the opposite idea to that of just judgment, which takes account 
only of the moral worth of persons and acts. With Ood 
signifies, in that luminous sphere whence only just sentences 
emanate. But is not the fact of the law being given to some, 
and refused to others, incompatible with this divine impartiality ? 
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No, answers ver. 12 ; for if the GentUe perishes, he will not 
perish for not having possessed the law, for no judgment will 
canse him to be sifted by the Decalogue and the Mosaic 
ordinances; and if the Jew should sin, the law will not 
exempt him from punishment, for the code will be the veiy 
standard which judgment will apply to all his acta Thus 
the want of the law no more destroys the one than its 
possession saves the other. The aorist rj/uifyrov, sinned, trans- 
ports us to the point of time when the result of human life 
appears as a completed fact, the hour of judgment The xal, 
also (** will also perish without law "), brings out the congruity 
between the mode of the sin and that of the perdition. In 
the second proposition, this also is not repeated, for it is a 
matter of course that where there is a law, men should be 
judged by it The absence of the article in Greek before the 
word law, makes this word a categorical term, ''A mode of 
living over which a law presides ; " as applied : the Mosaic 
law. — Ata vofiov, hy law, that is to say, by the application of a 
positive code (the Mosaic code). We must beware of regard- 
ing the difference between the two verbs: arroKoZvra^, shall 
perish, and Kpidricovroi, shall he judged, tA accidental (Meyer). 
The very thing the apostle wishes is by this antithesis to 
emphasize the idea that the Jews alone shall be, strictly 
speaking, subjected to a judgment, a detailed inquiry, such as 
arises from applying the particular articles of a code. The 
Gentiles shall perish simply in consequence of their moral 
corruption; as, for example, ruin overtakes the soul of the 
vicious, the drunken, or the impure, under the deleterious 
action of their vica The rigorous application of the principle 
of divine impartiality thus brings the apostle to this strange 
conclusion : the Jews, far from being exempted from judgment 
by their possession of the law, shall, on the contrary, be the 
€mly people jvdged (in the strict sense of the word). It was 
the antipodes of their claim, and we here see how the pitiless 
logic of the apostle brings things to such a point, that not 
only is the thesis of his adversary refuted, but its opposite is 
demonstrated to be the only true one. — Thus all who shall be 
found in the day of judgment to have sinnsd shall perish, each 
in his providential place, a result which establishes the divine 
impartiality. 
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It is evident that in the two propositions of this verse 
there is the idea understood : unless the amnesty offered by 
the gospel has been accepted, and has produced its proper 
fruits, the fruits of holiness (in which case the word fjfuifyrov, 
sinned, would cease to be the summing up and kst word of 
the earthly life). — And why cannot the possession of the law 
preserve the Jews from condemnation, as they imagine ? The 
explanation is given in ver. 13, and the demonstration in 
vv. 14-16. 

Ver. 13. '* Far not the hearers of the^ law are fust before 
God; lut the doers of the ^ law, they shall he fustified," — ^Why 
hearers rather than possessors or readers ? To describe the 
position of the Jews who heard the reading of the law in the 
synagogue every Sabbath, and who for the most part knew it 
only in this way (Luke iv. 16 et seq. ; Acts xiiL 15, xv. 21). 
— Before God, says Paul ; for before men it was otherwise, the 
Jews ascribing righteousness to one another on account of 
their common possession of the law. If such a claim were 
well founded, the impartiality of God would be destroyed, for 
the fact of knowing the law is a hereditary advant^, and 
not the fruit of moral action. The judicial force of the 
term SucatmOffvai, to bejtistified, in Paul's writings, comes out 
forcibly in this passage, since in the day of judgment no one 
is made righteous morally speaking, and can only be recognised 
and declared such. This declarative sense appears likewise in 
the use of the preposition nrapd (before God), which neces- 
sarily refers to an act of Gk>d as jtulge (see on i. 17). The 
artide rov before vofiov, law, in the two propositions, is found 
only in the Byz. Mjj. ; it ought to be expunged : the hearers, 
the doers of a law. No doubt it is the Mosaic law which is 
referred to, but as law, and not as Mosaic. Some think that 
this idea of justification by the fulfilment of the law is 
enunciated here in a purely hypothetical manner, and can 
never be realized (iii. 19, 20). Paul, it is said, is indicating 
the ahstract standard of judgment, which, in consequence of 
man's sin, will never admit of rigorous applicatioa But how 
in this case explain the future " shall be justified ** ? Gomp. 
also the phrase of ver. 27: *' uncircumcision when it fulfUs 

' T«» before »«^«9 is found in T. R. with K L P ; the others omit it. 
' T. R., with £ K L, r«;ads w before v«^««. 
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the law/' words which certainly refer to concrete cases, and the 
passage viii 4, in which the apostle asserts that the SuccU»fia 
rov vofuw, what the law declares righteous, is fulJiUed in the 
< believers life. It will certainly, therefore, be required of us 
that we he righteous in the day of judgment if God is to 
recognise and declare us to be such ; imputed righteousness is 
the beginning of the work of salvation, the means of entrance 
into the state of grace. But this initial justification, by re- 
storing cgmmunion between God and man, should guide the 
latter to the custual possession of righteousness — that is to say, 
to the fulfilment of the law ; otherwise, this first justification 
would not stand in the judgment (see on ver. 6). And hence 
it is in keeping with Paul's views, whatever may be said by 
an antinomian and unsound tendency, to distinguish two 
justifications, the one initial, founded exclusively on faith, 
the other final, founded on faith and its fruiis. Divine 
imputation beforehand, in order to he true, must neces- 
sarily become true — ^that is to say, be converted into the 
recognition of a real righteousness. But if the maxim of 
ver. 13 is the rule of the divine judgment, this rule 
threatens again to overturn the principle of divine imparti- 
ality; for how can the Gentiles fulfil the law which they 
do not possess ? Yv. 14 and 15 contain the answer to this 
objection. . 

Yv. 14, 15. *' For when Cfentiles, which have not the law, 
do^ hy nature the things contained in the law, these, having md 
the law, are a law unto themselves : for they show thereby the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness to it, and their thoughts the meanwhile acetising 
or else excusing one another!* — ^There are four principal ways 
of connecting ver. 14 with what precedes. 

1. Calvin goes back to ver. 12a: "The Gentiles wiU 
perish fustly, though they have not the law (ver. 12) ; for they 
have a law in their hearts which they knowingly violate " 
(ver. 14). The explanations of Neander, de Wette, Hodge, 
etc., are to the same effect But the number of important 
intermediate propositions and ideas intervening between this 
and ver. 12a renders it unnatural to connect the "for'* of 
ver. 14 with this declaration. Besides, was it necessary to 
1 T. K., with £ K L P, reada a-Mt ; but K A B read irM»riir, and D G «r«Mvr<t. 
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prove to the Jews the righteousness of the punishment which 
would he inflicted on the Oentiles I 

2. Meyer connects the f<yr with the immediately preceding 
proposition, 13&: "It is only doers of the law who can be 
justified, for this rule can be applied even to the Gentiles, 
since they too have a law engraved on their hearts." The 
connection is simple and logical But can the apostle really 
mean to say that a Gentile can obtain justification by observ- 
ing the law of nature 1 That is impossible. We should 
require in that case to revert to the purely abstract explana- 
tion of ver. 13&, to regard it as a hypothetical maxim, and 
consequently to take v v. 14, 15 as an abstract proof of an 
impracticable maxim. These are too many abstractions. 

3. Tholuck, Lange, Schaff likewise join the for with 13&; 
but they hold at the same time that this for will be veritably 
realized: "The doers of the law shall be justified, for God 
will graciously take account of the rekUwe observance of the 
law rendered by the Gentiles " (here might be compared Matt 
XXV. 40, X. 41, 42); so Tholuck. Or: "Those Gentiles, 
partial doers of the law, will certainly come one day to the 
faith of the gospel, by which they will be fully justified ;'' so 
Lange, Schafil But these aie expedients ; for tJiere ia nothing 
in the text to countenance such ideas. In ver. 15, Paul takes 
pains to prove that the Gentiles ?uive the law, but not that 
they observe it ; and about faith in the gospel there is not a 
word. This could not possibly be the case if the thought 
were an essential link in the argument 

4. The real connection seems to me to have been ex- 
plained by PhilippL The for refers to the general idea of 
ver. 13 : " It is not having heard the law, as the Jews think, 
but having observed it, which will justify ; for if the hearing 
of it were enough, the Gentiles also coidd claim this advan- 
tage, since positive features in their moral life testified to the 
existence of a law engraved on their hearts, and the very 
definite application of it which they are able to make.** 
This connection leaves nothing to be desired ; and Meyer's 
objection, that it is necessary in this case to pass over 13& in 
order to connect the for with 13a, is false; for the idea of 
136 is purely restrictive: "The doers of the law shaU alone 
be justified/' while the real affirmation is that of 13a ; " Those 
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who have been only hearers shall not be jastified.** It is on 
this essential idea of ver. 13 that the for of ver. 14 bears. — 
^Oraif, when it happens thai. These are sporadic cases, happy 
eventualities. — ^The word iBvri, OerUUes, has no article: " people 
belonging to the category of the 6entile&" — ^The logical relation 
included in the subjective negative ^m; is that which we should 
express by : " without having the law," or : " though they have 
it not." — Tk rov v6fiov, literally : the things which are of the 
law, agreeable to its prescriptions. They do not observe the 
precept as such, for they have it not ; but they fulfil its con- 
tents; for example, Neoptoleinus in Philoctetes, when he 
refuses to save Greece at the expense of a lie ; or Antigone, 
when she does not hesitate to violate the temporary law of 
the city to fulfil the eternal law of fraternal love ; or Socrates, 
when he rejects the opportunity of saving his life by escaping 
from prison, in order to remain subject to the magistrates. 
Sophocles himself speaks of these eternal laws (ol del pofioi), 
and contrasts this internal and divine legislation with the ever 
changing laws of man. — twre^, by natv/re, spontaneously, by 
an innate moral instinct. This dative cannot be joined with 
the preceding participle (^oin-a) ; it qualifies the verb iroi^, 
do ; the whole force of the thought is in this idea : do in- 
stinctively what the Jew does in obedience to precepts. The 
readings iroh&trhv and iro^owrw may be corrections of iroi^ 
with the view of conforming the verb to the following pronoun 
oiroi ; the Byz. reading iroi.^ may also, however, be a correc- 
tion to make the verb agree with the rule of neuter plurals. 
In this case the plural of the verb is preferable, since Paul is 
speaking not of the Gentiles en masse, but of certain individuals 
among them. Hence also the following oiroi,, these Oentiles. 
This pronoun includes and repeats all the qualifications which 
have just been mentioned in the first part of the verse ; comp. 
the 0VT09, John L 2. — Tlie logical relation of the participle fi^ 
^oin-c?, " not having law," and of the verb ela-iv, " are law,'* 
should be expressed by for ; not having law, they therefore 
serve as a law to themselves. The negative ^17, placed above 
before the participle and the object {rov vofiov), is here placed 
between the two. This separation is intended to throw the 
object into relief : " This law (top poftop), for the very reason 
that they have it not Qiif exovre^), they prove that they have 
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it in anotber way." This delicate form of style shows with 
what painstaking care Paul composed But so fine a shade 
can hardly be felt except in the original language. The 
phrase : to he a law to oneself, is explained in ver. 15. 

The descriptive pronoun otnve^, " as people who/' is meant 
to introduce this explanation ; it is in consequence of what 
is about to follow that Paul can affirm what he has just 
said of them, ver. 14. The relation of the verb ivheUmw- 
T(u, show, and its object epyov, the work of the law, may 
be thus paraphrased : ** show the work of the law (as being) 
written ; " which would amoimt to : prove that it is written. 
But it is not even necessary to assume an ellipsis (m Sv). 
What the Gentile shows in such cases is the law itself 
written (as to its contents) within his heart Paul calls 
these contents t?ie work of the law, because all the law com- 
manded was meant to become work; and he qualifies vofiov 
by the article {the law), because he wishes to establish the 
identity of the Gentile's moral instinct with the contents 
of the Mosaic law strictly so called. But this phrase: the 
work of the law, does not merely designate, like that of ver. 
14, rk Tov pofiov {the things agreeable to the law), certain 
isolated acts. It embraces the whole contents of the law ; for 
ver. 15 does not refer to the accidental fulfilment of some 
good actions ; it denotes the totality of the moral law written 
in the heart The figure of a written law is evidently bor- 
rowed &om the Sinaitic law graven on the tables of stone. 
The heart is always in Scripture the source of the instinctive 
feelings from which those impulses go forth which govern the 
exercise of the understanding and will It is in this form of 
lofty inspiration that the law of nature makes its appearance 
in man. The plural : their hewrt, makes each individual the 
seat of this sublime legislation. The last propositions of the 
verse have embarrassed commentators not a littie. They have 
not sufficiently taken account of the starting-point of this 
whole argument St Paul, according to the connection of 
ver. 14 with ver. 13, does not wish merely to prove that the 
Gentile possesses the law; he means to demonstrate that he 
h£ars it, just as the Jew heard it at Sinai, or still hears it 
every Sabbath in the synagogue {o/cpoan^^, hearer of the law, 
ver. 13a). And to this idea the appendix refers which closes 
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ver. 15. That the Oentile has the law (is a law to himself), 
is already demonstrated But does he hear this law distinctly? 
Does be give ctccount of it to himself f If it were not so, he 
would certainly remain inferior to the Jew who brings so 
much sagacity to bear on the discussion of the sense and 
various applications of the legal statute. But no ; the Gen- 
tile is quite as clever as the Jew in this respect He also 
discusses the data of the moral inotinct which serves as his 
guide. His conscience joins its approving testimony after- 
hand to that of the moral instinct which has dictated a good 
action; pleaders make themselves heard within, for and 
against, before tliis tribunal of conscience, and these dis- 
cussions are worth all the subtleties of Babbinical casuistry. — 
Svvelitfin^, the conscience (from trweiZhoA, to know with or 
within oneself). This word, frequently used in the New 
Testament, denotes the undei^standing (the 1/01/9, for it is a 
knotdng, elBivai, which is in question), applied to the distinc* 
tion of good and evil, as reason (the Biavota) is the same vov^ 
applied to the discernment of truth and falsehood. It is 
precisely because this word denotes an act of knowledge that 
it describes a new fact different from that of the moral instinct 
described above. What natural impulse dictated without 
reflection, conscience, studying it afterwards, recognises as a 
good thing. Thus is explained the a-w, ivith, in the compound 
verb avfifuifyrvpeip, to bear witness with another. Conscience 
joins its testimony to that of the heart which dictated the 
virtuous action by commending it, and proves thereby, as a 
second witness, the existence of the moral law in the Gentile. 
Yolkmar: ''Their conscience bears testimony besides the 
moral act itself which already demonstrated die presence of 
the divine law." Most really, therefore, the Gentile has a 
law, — law not only published and written, but heard and 
understood It seems to me that in the way in which the 
apostle expresses this assent of the conscience to the law im- 
planted within, it is impossible not to see an allusion to the 
amen uttered aloud by the people after hearing the law of 
Sinai, and which was repeated in every meeting of the syna- 
gogue after the reading of the law. — But there is not only 
hearing, there is even judging. The Babbins debated in 
opposite senses every kind of acts, real or imaginary. The 
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apostle follows up the compaiison to the end. The soiil of the 
Gentile is also an arena of discossions. The Xoyurfioi denote the 
judgments of a moral nature which are passed bj the Gentiles 
on their own acts, either (as is most usually the case) acknow- 
ledging them guilty {tcarrnopeiv^ cLcctising), or also sometimes 
(such is the meaning of fj xat; comp. ver. 14 : when H happens 
that . . .) pronouncing them innocent Most commonly the 
voice within says : That was bad I Sometimes also this voice 
becomes that of defence, and says : No, it was good I Thus^ 
before this inner code, the different thoughts accuse or justify, 
make replies and rejoinders, exactly as advocates befoire a 
seat of judgment handle the text of the law. And all this 
forensic debating proves to a demonstration not only that the 
code is there, but that it is read and understood, since its 
application is thus discussed. — ^The fiera^v oXXi^Xoii^ between 
them (among themselves). Some, like Meyer, join this pronoun 
with avTwv, the Gentiles; he would refer it to the debates 
carried on betiffeen OentUes and OerUiles as to the moral worth 
of an action. But it is grammatically more natural, and suits 
the context better, to connect the pronoun between themselves 
with \oyi<rfi&v, judgments. For this internal scene of dis- 
cussion proves still more clearly than a debate of man with 
man the fact of the law toritten in the heart. Holsten proposes 
to imderstand the participle avfifmfyrvpowneiv (borrowed firom 
avfjkfiaprvpodin)^) with \orfur/i£v: "their conscience bearing 
witness, and the judgments which they pass on one another's 
acts in their mutual relations also bearing witness." This 
construction is very forced, and it seems plain to us that 
the two participles accusing or else excusing refer to the 
thoughts, just as the participle bearing witness referred to their 
conscience. 

How can one help admiring here, on the one hand, the 
subtle analysis whereby the apostle discloses in the Gentile 
heart a real judgment-hall where witnesses are heard for and 
against, then the sentence of the judge ; and, on the other hand, 
that largeness of heart with which, after drawing so revolting 
a picture of the moral deformities of Gentile Ufe (chap, i), he 
brings into view in as striking a way the indestructible moral 
elements, the evidences of which are sometimes irresistibly 
presented even by this so deeply sunken life ? 

GODET. BOM. I. 
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Ver. 16. "In the day when^ God AdU judge the secrets of 
men by Jesm Christ according to my gospel** — In this final 
proposition there is expressed and summed up the idea of the 
whole preceding passage (from ver. 6), that of the final judg- 
merU. But what is the grammatical and logical connection 
of this dependent proposition? It would seem natural to 
connect it with what immediately precedes (rer. 15), as Calvin 
does : " Their inward thoughts condemn or approve them in 
the day when" ... for: "till the day when" . . . But this 
sense would have required l(»9 t^9 ^fiipa^. Tholuck and 
Flulippi employ another expedient; they understand: ^and 
that especially in the day when " . . . ; or : ** and that mare 
completely still in the day when "... Others : " as wiU be 
seen clearly in the day when" . . . But if Paul had ineant 
to say all that, he would have said it Hofmann and Lange, 
also connecting this proposition with ver. 15 (Hofmann 
especially with ivBeUpvprai, manifest), regard the judgment 
of ver. 16 as being only the internal and purely moral judg- 
ment which is produced in the human conscience every time 
the gospel ia preached to man. They read Kpivet, judges, and 
not tcpwei, wUl judge. The phrase : in ihe day when, would 
therefore denote, not the last judgment, but every day that a 
man hears the gospel for the first time. There is a context in 
which this explanation would be possible ; but here, where 
the dominant idea firom ver. 6 has been the final judgment, 
it is inadmissible. Besides, the phrase : by Jesus Ckrist, is 
not exactly suitable to any but the last judgment ; comp. the 
words, Acts x. 42, xvii 31; Matt xxv. 31 et seq.; and 
especially the very similar phrases in 1 Cor. iv. 5. More* 
over, ver. 29 can leave no doubt as to the apostle's meaning. 
The only tolerable explanation, if it were wished to connect 
ver. 16 with ver. 15, would be to take the verbs of ver. 15 
as expressing the permanent present of the idea : " The mani- 
festation of the presence of the law, written within their 
hearts, takes place, for: will certainly take place, in the day 
when " . . . ; but this meaning of the verbs in the present in 
ver. 15 could not be guessed till after reading ver. 16. The 
time of the manifestation would have required to be indicated 

' T. B., with almost all the Mss., reads i» n/ci#« ««'i : B: i» « ^/ttfm ; A : •» 
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immediately to prevent a misunderstanding. The only 
natural connection of the words : in the day when, is to join 
them to the end of ver. 13 : " The doers of the law shall be 
justified . . . in the day when** ... No doubt w. 14, 16 
thus become a sort of parenthesis. But, notwithstanding, 
Paul has not deviated for a moment firom his principal thought. 
These two verses contained an explanatory remark, such as 
we now-a-days would put in a note ; it was intended to show 
that the Gentiles also would be entitled to believe themselves 
justified, if all that was necessary for this end were to possess 
and hear a law without doing it This false idea set aside, 
Paul resumes the thread of his discourse at ver. 16. To 
explain this verse, there is clearly no need of the two ex* 
pedients proposed, the one by £wald,*to join it with ver. 4, 
the other by Laurent, to regard it as an interpolation. — ^The 
phrase : hidden things {seerets), is only to be explained by the 
understood contrast to external worlss, legal or ceremonial, in 
which the Jews put their confidence. None of those fine 
externals of piety or morality will deceive the eye of God in 
that day of truth. He will demand holiness of heart ; comp. 
the expression, ver. 29: 6 iv r^ Kpuirr^ ^lovBalo^, the Jew 
who is one inwardly, and : the circumcision of the heart ; comp. 
also, in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt v. 20-48, and vi. 
1-18. This idea was indispensable to complete what had 
been said of judgment aeeording to deeds. — ^The word men sets 
the whole body of the judged face to face with the Judge, 
and reminds the Jews that they also will be there, and will 
form no exception. — ^At the first glance the phrase : according 
to my gospel, is surprising, for the expectation of the final 
judgment by Jesus Christ belongs to the apostolic teaching in 
general, and not to PauTs gospel in particular. Nevertheless, 
it is this apostle who, in consequence of his personal experi- 
ence, and of the revelation which had been made to him, has 
brought out most powerfully the contrast between the cf/ya 
vofAov, legal and purely external works, wanting the truly 
moral principle of love, and good works, the fruits of faith 
working by love (EpL ii 9, 10 ; Gal. v. 6). This antithesis 
was one of the foundations of Paul's preaching. — The last 
words : hy Jesus Christ, recall all the sayings in which Jesus 
announced His advent as judge. If it is really He who is 
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to preside in the great act of final jndgment, it is plain that, 
being such as He has made Himself known to ns, He will not 
be satisfied with a parade of external righteousness, and that 
He will demand a holiness like that which He realized Him- 
self, which, taking its origin in consecration of heart, extends 
over the whole life. 

The second part of the chapter, w. 17-29, contains the 
applieatian of the principles laid down in the first. After 
expressing himself in a general and more or less abstract way, 
Panl addresses himself directiy to the person whom he had 
in view from ver. 1, and finally designates him by name. 
Yet he still proceeds with the utmost caution ; for he knows 
that he is giving a shock to inveterate prejudices, prejudices 
which he long shared himsel£ The way is slowly paved for 
the conclusion which he wishes to reach ; hence the length of 
the following sentence, which contains as it were the preamble 
of the judgment to be pronounced. 

Vv. 17-20. "Now if^ thou art caUed a Jew, and reeteet in 
the law, and mdkeet Uiy hoast of God, and hnowest Hie will, 
and canst discern the things that differ, being instructed <nU of 
the law; and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the 
blind, a light of them which are in darkness, an instructor of 
the foolish, a tea/iher of bcibes, because thou hast the form of 
knowledge and of the truth in the law " . . . — ^Instead of IBi, 
behold, which the T. B. reads, with a single Mj., we must 
certainly read €* Bi, n/no if; this is the natural form of 
transition from principles to tiieir application ; the other reading 
seems to be a consequence of itacism (pronouncing €$ as 0- — 
Where are we to find the principal clause to wkich this now 
if is subordinate ? Some, Winer for example, think that the 
same construction continues as far as the beginning of ver. 21, 
where it is abandoned on account of the length of the sentence, 
and where an entirely new proposition begina But we must 
at least meet again somewhere in the sequel with the idea 
which was in the apostle's mind when he began with the 
words now if. Meyer regards ver. 21 itself as the principal 
clause; he understands the oip, ther^ore, as a particle of 
recapitulation. But, in an argument like this (now if, ver. 

> T. B. read% witli L : «)• (MoU) ; the other authorities : u h {now y). 
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17), this meaning of therrftyre is unnaturaL It is better than, 
with Hofmann, to hold that the series of propositions dependent 
on now if is prolonged to the end of ver. 24, where the 
principal proposition resulting from all these considerations 
is understood as a self-evident consequence: what good in 
this case (that of such sitis, vy. 21-24) will accrue to thee 
from all those advantages (w. 17-20) ? It is to this under- 
stood conclusion, which we would replace with lacuna-points 
(..•), that the /or of ver. 2S very naturally refers. By this 
figure of rhetoric (aposiopesis) the apostle dispenses with 
expressing a conclusion himself, which must escape spon- 
taneously from the conscience of every reader. 

The propositions dependent on **now ifl^ taken together, 
embrace two series of four verses each ; the one, that from 
w. 17-20, is intended to enumerate all the advantages of 
which the Jew boasts; the other, from vv. 21-24, contrasts 
the iniquities of his conduct with those advantages. 

The advantages are distributed into three categories. 
1. The gifts of Qod, ver. 17. 2. The superior capabilities which 
these gifts confer on the Jews, ver. 18. 3. Hie part which he 
somewhat pretentiously thinks himself thereby called to play 
towards other nations, w. 19, 20. There is something slightly 
ironical in this accumulation of titles on which the Jew bases 
the satisfaction which he feels as he surveys himself. 

Ver. 17. The name Jew, *Ioviai(^, is probably not used 
without allusion to its etymological meaning : Jehoudah, the 
praised one. The preposition hri, which enters into the com- 
position of the verb, converts this name into a real title. But 
Israel possesses more than a glorious name ; it has in its hands 
a real gift : the law. Here is a manifest sign of the divine 
favour on which it may consequently rest. Finally, this token 
of special favour makes God its Ood, to the exclusion of all 
other nations It has therefore whereof to glory in God. To 
the gradation of the three substantives: Jew, law, Ood, that of 
the three verbs perfectly corresponds : to call oneself, to rest, 
to glory. 

Hence there result (ver. 18) two capabilities which dis- 
tinguished the Jew from every other man. He knows God's 
will, and so succeeds in discerning what to others is confused. 
One is always entitled to be proud of hnawing; but when 
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that knowing is of ^ will, that is to saj, the absolute and 
perfect will which ordains all, and judges of all sovereignly, 
such a knowledge is an incomparable advantage. By this 
knowledge of the divine will the Jew can discern and 
appreciate {BoKifid^eiv) the most delicate shades of the moral 
life. — Th huLf^povra might signify the things that are leUer 
(meliora prcbare), from the meaning of surpass, which is often 
that of the verb Sia^peip. But here it is better to translate : 
the things that differ (from the sense of differing, which is 
also that of Bia<f>ipeiv) ; for the apostle seems to be alluding 
to those discussions of legal casuistry in which the Jewish 
schools excelled, as when the two eminent doctors Hillel and 
Schammai gravely debated the question, whether it was law- 
ful to eat an egg laid by a hen on the Sabbath day. — ^The 
last words of the verse : instnusted (nU of {he law, indicate 
the source of that higher faculty of appreciation. The term 
/carrfjdovfievo^, from Karrrx'^iada^, to be penetrated by a sound, 
makes each Jew law personified. 

From this knowledge and faculty of appreciation flows the 
part which the Jew claims in regard to other men, and which 
is described in w. 19, 20 with a slight touch of ridicule. 
The first four terms set forth the morsd treatment to which 
the Jew, as the bom physician of mankind, subjects his 
patients, the Gentiles, to their complete cure. The term 
iriiroida^, thou art confident, describes his pretentious assur- 
ance. And first, he takes the poor Grentile by the hand as 
one does a blind man, offering to guide him ; then he opens 
lus eyes, dissipating his darhness by the liglU of revelation ; 
then he rears him, as one would bring up a being yet without 
reason ; finally, when through all this care he has come to 
the stage of the lUtte child, vqiru^ (who cannot speak; this was 
the term used by the Jews to designate proselytes; see 
Tholuck), he initiates him into the full knowledge of the 
truth, by becoming his teacher. — ^The end of the verse serves 
to explain the reason of this ministry to the Oentile world 
which the Jew exercises. He possesses in the law the pre* 
cise sketch (jiop^wrisi), the exact outline, the rigorous formula 
of the knowledge of things which men should have (the idea 
which every one should form of them), and of the truth, that 
is to say, the moral reality or substance of goodness. Know* 
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kdge is the subjective possession of tnUh in itself. The Jew 
possesses in the law not only the truth itself^ but its exact 
formula besides, by means of which he can convey this truth 
to others. We need not then, with Oltramare, make these 
last words an appendix, intended to disparage the teaching of 
the Jew : " though thou hast but the shadow of knowledge.'' 
The drift of the passage demands the opposite sense: ''as 
possessing the truth in its precise formula." 

Vv. 21-24. " And if^ i?im, tlum who teachest another, teaehest 
not thyself f tf preaching a man should not steal, thou stealest t 
if, while saying a man dumld not commit adultery, ihou com^ 
mittest adtdtery t if, dhhmring idols, thou committest sacrilege f 
if thou thai mdJcest thy hoastofthe law, disJumou/rest God through 
breaking the lawt for the name of Ood is blaspJiem^d among 
the Gentiles through you, as it is written ** . . . — On the one 
side, then, the Jews are proud of the possession of their law ; 
but, on the other, how do they put it in practice ? It is to 
set forth this contradiction that the second series of pro- 
positions is devoted, w. 21-24. The biv, then, ironically 
contrasts the real practical /rui^ produced in the Jews by their 
knowledge of the law, and that which such an advantage 
should have produced. The term teach includes all the 
honourable functions toward the rest of the world which the 
Jew has just been arrogating. 'O Siidaiee^p: Thou, the so 
great teacher! — ^The apostle chooses two examples in the 
second table of the law, theft and adultery ; and two in the 
first, sacrilege and dishonour done to Qod. Theft compre- 
hends all the ii^ustices and deceptions which the Jews allowed 
themselves in commercial affairs. Adultery is a crime which 
the Talmud brings home to the three most illustrious Babbins, 
Akiba> Mehir, and Eleazar. Sensuality is one of the pro- 
minent features of the Semitic character. The pillage of 
sacred objects cannot refer to anything connected with the 
worship celebrated at Jerusalem ; such, for example, as refusal 
to pay the temple tribute, or the offering of maimed victims 
The subject oi the proposition: thou who abhorrest idols, proves 
clearly tiiat the apostle has in view the pillage of idol temples. 
The meaning is: "Thy horror of idolatry does not go the 
length of preventing thee from hailing as a good prize the 
precious objects which have been used in idolatrous worship. 
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when thou canst make them thine own." The Jews probably 
did not pillage the Gentile temples themselves; but they 
filled the place of resetters ; comp. besides, Acts xix. 37. Tlie 
dishonour done to God arises firom their greed of gain, their 
deceits and hypocrisy, which were thoroughly known to the 
Gentile populations among whom they lived. Paul weaves 
the prophetic rebuke into the tissue of his own language, but 
by the as it 18 written he reminds his readers that he is 
borrowing it firom the inspired Scriptures. His allusion is to 
Isa. liL 5 (which resembles our verse more in the letter than 
the sense), and to Ezek. zxxvL 18-24 (which resembles it 
more in the sense than in the letter). 

We have regarded the whole passage, w. 17-24, as de- 
pendent on the conjunction €* hi, now if, ver. 17 : "Now if 
thou callest thyself . . . (w. 17-20) ; and if teaching so and 
so, thou . . . (w. 21-24)." Thereafter, the principal clause 
is easily expressed as a proposition to be understood between 
w. 24, 25: ''What advantage will this law be to thee, of 
which thou makest thy boast before others, and which thou 
dost violate thyself with such effrontery?" For, in fine, 
according to the principle laid down, ver. 13, it is not those 
who hTlow the law, but those who do it^ who shall be pro- 
nounced righteous by the judgment of GhxL The idea under- 
stood, which we have just expressed, is that to which the for 
of ver. 25 refers : " For it is wholly in vain for thee, if thou 
art disobedient, to reckon on circumcision to exculpate thee. 
A disobedient Jew is no better before God than a Gentile, and 
an obedient Gentile becomes in God's sight a true Jew." Such 
is the meaning of the following passage, w. 25-29. 

Yv. 25-27. *' For cireumeigian verily profiteth, if ihou keep 
the law : hut if thou be a breaker of the law, thy eircumeimn 
is made unctrcumdsym. TJierefore \f the tmdrciimcision keep 
the righteous ordinan^s of the law, shall not his wncircumcision 
be counted for circumcision t And shall not undreumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who urith 
the letter and circumcisioii doU transgress the lawf" — ^Paul 
knocks from under the Jew the support which he thought he 
had in his theocratic position, with its sign circumcision. We 
have seen it ; the adage of the Babbins was : " AU the cir- 
cumcised have part in the world to come," as if it were really 
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enough to be a Jew to be assured of salvation. Kow, circuiu- 
cision had been given to Israel as a consecration to circumcision 
of hearty an engagement to holiness, and not as a shelter &om 
judgment in favour of disobedience and pollution. Taken 
then in this sense, and according to the mind of God, it had 
its use ; but employed in the Babbinical sense, it formed only 
an external wall of separation requiring to be overturned. 
The prophets never ceased to work in this direction ; comp. 
Isa. i 10-15 and Levi 1 et seq. — T&fove, strictly: '*has 
become, and remains henceforth uncircumcision," in the eyes 
of God the righteous judge. 

Vv. 26, 27 describe the opposite case: the transformation 
of the obedient Gentile into a Jew, according to the judgment 
of God. This transformation, being the logical consequence 
of the preceding, is connected by oiv, therefore, with ver. 25. 
— The apostle is not now speaking, as in w. 14, 15, of a 
simple sporadic observance of legal duties. The phrase is 
more solemn : keeping the jud ordinances of the law (Bi/calc^fia, 
all that the law dedares righteous). In viiL 4, the apostle 
uses a similar expression to denote the observance of the law 
by the Christian filled with the Holy Spirit How can he 
here ascribe such an obedience to a Gentile ? Philippi thinks 
he has in view those many proselytes whom Judaism was 
making at this time among the Gentiles. Meyer and others 
seek to reduce the meaning of the phrase to that of ver. 14. 
This second explanation is impossible, as we have just seen ; 
and that of Philippi faUs to the ground before the preceding 
expressions of the apostle, which certainly contain more than 
can be expected of a proselyte (keq>, fulfil the law, ifnikaa-aetv, 
reXebf rap vo/mv, w. 26, 27). The comparison of viiL 4 
shows the apostle's meaning. He refen to those many Gentiles 
converted to the gospel who, all uncircumcised as they are, 
nevertheless fulfil the law iq virtue of the spirit of Christ, and 
thus become the true Israel, the Israel of Cfod, Gkd. vi 16. 
Paul expresses himself in abstract tetma, because here he has 
to do only with the principle, and not with the means by 
which it IS realized ; compare what we have said on w. 7, 
10. The future Xoyur&iiaerai, will be counted, transports us 
to the hour of judgment, when God, in order to declare a man 
righteous, will demand that he ie so in reality. 
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We might begin ver. 27 aa an affirmative proposition : 
and so Ht will judge thee. Bat perhaps it is more in keep* 
ing with the lively tone of the piece to continue in ver. 27 
the interrogation of ver. 26, as we have done in our transla- 
tion: "And so (in virtue of this imputation) will not He 
judge thee" . . .) The thought is analogous to Luke zl 31, 
32, and Matt zii. 41, 42, though the case is different For 
there it is Gentiles who condemn the Jews by the example of 
their repentance and their love of truth ; here, it is the case 
of Christians of Gentile origin condemning the Jews by their 
fulfilment of the law. — Ostervald and Oltramare substitute for 
jiulffe, used by the apostle, the term candenm. This is wrong ; 
for the claim of the Jews is to escape, not only from con- 
demnation, but from judgment ; and it is bitter for them to 
hear, not only that they shall be judged like the Grentiles, but 
that they shaJl be judged ly them. — Tov vdfiov reX&u, to fulfil 
the law, is a phrase ezprossing real and persevering fulfilment 
The love which the gospel puts into the believer^s heart is in 
fact ^<^ fulfilTTUfU of the law. Bom. xiii 10. — The preposition 
hiA, strictly {acroes the length of) : through, hero denotes, as 
it often does, the date, the circumstances in which an act is 
accomplished ; comp. 2 Oor. ii 4 ; 1 Tim. ii 15 ; Heb. ii 15. 
So : '' in faU possession of the letter and ciroumcision.'' 

This double transformation of the disobedient Jew into a 
Gentile, and of the obedient Grentile into a Jew, in the judg-* 
ment of God, is explained and justified by vv. 28 and 29. 

Yv. 28, 29. ** For he ie not a Jew, which is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision, ujhieh is outuxird in the flesh : tut 
lie is a Jew, which is one inwardly; and circumcision is of the 
heart, by the spirit, and not hy the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, hit of Ood,'* — The double principle laid down here by 
Paul was the sum of prophetic theology ; comp. Lev. xxvi. 41 ; 
Deut z. 16; Jer. iv. 14; Ezek. zliv. 9. And hence it is 
that the apostle can make it the basis of his argument Ver. 
28 justifies the degradation of the Jew to the state of a 
Gentile, proclaimed in ver. 25 ; and ver. 29 the elevation of 
the Gentile to the rank of a Jew, proclaimed in w. 26 and 
27. The two words which justify this double transformation 
are iu! r^ tcpvirr^, in secret, inwardly, and ieapBla^, iv wve^ 
liar I, of the heart, hy the spirit For if there is a principle to 
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be derived from the whole of the Old Testament, i^ is that 
God has regard to the heart (1 Sam« xvi. 7). Paul himself 
referred in ver. 16 to the fact that in the day of judgment by 
Jesus Christ, it would be the hidden things of men which 
would form the essential ground of His sentence. There ia 
only one way of explaining naturally the grammatical con- 
struction of these two versea In ver. 28, we must borrow 
the two subjects 'lovSaw and TreptrofAij from the predicate ; 
and in ver. 29, the two predicates ^Iot;Sa2o9 (icTi) and^re/Oi- 
TOfii] (ioTi) from the subject — ^The complement xapBla^, of 
the heart, is the gen. object.: the circumcision which cleanses 
the heart; the clause ^i' Trvevfian, in tpirii, denotes the 
means : by the Holy Spirit The Spirit is the superior force 
which, by transforming the feelings of the heart, produces 
true inward purification. The letter, on the contrary, is an 
outward rule which does not change either the heart or the 
will; comp. vii 6. Meyer thinks we should take ov, of 
which, as a neuter, referring to Jvdaiem in general But to 
what purpose would it be to say that the praise of Judaism 
comes not from men, but from God ? That was sufficiently 
obvious of itself, since it was God who had established it, 
and all the nations detested it; we must therefore connect 
this pronoun with the Jew which precedes, and even with the 
feminine term circmmciAon, which is used throughout this 
whole piece for the pereom circumcised. — The word praise is 
again an allusion to the etymological meaning of the word 
Tot;Sa?o9, Jev) (see on ver. 1 7) ; comp. Gen. xliz. 8. God, who 
reads the heart, is alone able to allot with certainty the title 
Jew in the true sense of the word — that is to say, one praised. 
The idea of praise coming from God is opposed to that whole 
Jewish vainglory which is detailed w. 17-20. — What a 
remarkable parallelism is there between this whole passage 
and the declaration of Jesus, Matt viiL 11, 12: "Many 
shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of heaven," etc. . . . And yet there 
is nothing to indicate imitation on Paul's part The same 
tnith creates an original form for itself in the two cases. 

Yet the apostle anticipates an objection to the truth which 
he has just developed. If the sinful Jew finds himself in 
the same situation in regard to the wrath of God as the sinful 
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Grentile, what remains of the pierogative which divine election 
Beemed to assure to him ? Before going further, and drawing 
the geneitd conclusion following from the two preceding pas- 
sages, L 18-32 and ii 1-29, Paul feels the need of obviating 
this objection ; and such is the aim of the following passage. 

SIXTH PASSAGE (III. l-«). 

Jewish Prerogative does not imply Exemption from Judgm^ent. 

The order of thought in this piece, one of the most diffi- 
cult,, perhaps, in the Epistle, is as foUows : — 

1. If the Jew is judged absolutely, as the Grentiles are, 
what advantage has he over them ? Answer : The possession 
of the divine oracles (w. 1, 2). 

2. But if this possession has not realized the end which it 
was intended to serve (the faith of Israel in the Messiah), is not 
the faithfulness of God toward this people annulled ? Answer: 
By no means ; it will rather be glorified thereby (vv. 3, 4). 

3. But if God makes use of human sin to glorify Himself, 
how can He yet make sinners the objects of His wrath ? 
Answer: If the advantage which Gtod derives from the sin 
of man prevented Him from punishing sinners, the final judg- 
ment would become impossible (w. 5-8). 

It is obvious that the reasoning is consecutive, even veiy 
compact, and that there is no need of expressly introducing 
an opponent, as many commentators have done. Paul does 
not here make use of the formula : But some one vriU say. 
The objections arise of themselves from the affirmatiomf, and 
Paul puts them in a manner to his own account 

Yv. 1, 2. '^ What then is the advantage of the Jew t or what 
is the profit of drcunidsion t Much every way : foremost^ in 
{hat unto them were committed the oracles of God" — It was a 
thing generally granted, that the elect people must have an 
advantage over the Gentiles ; hence the article ro, the, before 
the word advantage. The Greek term irepta-aSp literally 
denotes what the Jews have more than others. If they 
are judged in the same category as these, as the apostle in 

* B D E G Syi^ It^ omit the tf, whicH tHe T. R., with the other docu- 
ments, reads after ^i». 
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chap. IL, and particularly in w. 25-29, had just shown, what 
have they then more than they ? The oSv, then, precisely 
expresses this relation. One might infer from what precedes 
that every advantage of the Jew was denied. — ^The second 
question bears on the material symbol of Israel's election: 
circumcision. ''Will the people whom God has deded and 
marked with the seal of this election be treated exactly like 
the rest of the world ?" This objection is of the same nature 
as that which would be made in our day by a nominal Chris- 
tian, if, when put face to face with God's sentence, he were to 
ask what advantage there accrueis to him from his creed and 
baptism, if they are not to save him from condemnation ? 

Ver. 2. Though the advantage of the Jew does not consist 
in exemption from judgment, he has an advantage, neverthe- 
less, and it is very great — ^The adjective TroXt;, which we 
have translated by mueA, properly signifies numerous. As 
neuter, it is connected with the subject of the first proposi- 
tion of ver. 1 : tht advantage ; the second question was in 
reality only an appendix calculated to strengthen the first — 
By adding evtry way, Paul means that the advantage is not 
only considerable, but very varied, ''extending to all the 
relations of life " (Morison). — Of these numerous and varied 
advantages he quotes only one, which seems to him, if one 
may so speak, centnd. Commentators like Tholuck, Philippi, 
Meyer, suppose that when the apostle wrote the word irp&rov, 
Jirstly, he purposed to enumerate all the other advantages, but 
that he was diverted from fuUy expressing his thought To 
exemplify this style there are quoted, besides i 8 et seq., 
which we have had ahready before us, 1 Cor. vL 12, 13, and 
xi 18 et seq. But the apostle has too logical a minc^ and 
his writings bear the mark of too earnest elaboration, to allow 
us to admit such breaches of continuity in their texture. In 
the view of a sound exegesis, the passages quoted prove abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind. Others think that we may here 
give to Jirstly the meaning of chiefly; but the Greek has 
words for this idea. The preceding words: every way, sug- 
gest the translation ; they signify : " I might mention many 
things under this head; but I shall confine myself to one 
which is in the front rank." This form of expression, far 
from indicating that he purposes to mention others, shows, on 
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the contrary, why he will not mention them. They all flow 
from that which he proceeds to indicate. Neither has the 
particle fihf (from fUveiv, to remain) its ordinary counterpart 
(Si) in the sequel It therefore means : " Though this advan- 
tage were the only one, it nevertheless remains perfectly real.*' 
The yap, for, is omitted by several Mjj. of both families, and 
by the old Vss. If it were kept, the or* which follows would 
require to take the meaning of because, which is unnatural — 
It is better, therefore, to reject it, and to translate &r$ by in 
that — ^This advantage, which takes the lead of all the others, 
so that after it, it is useless to announce them also, is the 
dignity granted to the Jews of being the depositaries of the 
divine oracles. The subject of hriareiOriaav is oi ^lovSaioi 
understood, according to a well-known Greek construction; 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 17. The meaning of the verb in the passive 
is strictly : " to be esteemed faithful, so that men will confide 
to you a deposit." — ^The deposit here is the divine oracles. 
The term T^iov, oracle, has a graver meaning than X0709, 
ivord, of which it is not at all a diminutive (Philippi) ; for it 
comes from the adjective \6yu>^, eloquent. It always denotes, 
even in the classics, a divine saying; so Acts vii 38, the 
law of Moses; Heb. v. 12, the gospel revelation; 1 Pet 
iv. 11, the immediate divine communications with which the 
church was then favoured. In our passage, where the subject 
in question is the privilege granted to the Jews over the 
Gentiles, the word must be taken as referring to the whole 
Old Testament ; but it is nevertheless true that the apostle 
thinks specially of the Messianic promises (Volkmar). — If Paul 
had intended to set forth the beneficial religious and moral 
influence exercised by these divine revelations on the national, 
domestic, and individual life of the Israelites, it is evident that 
he would have had a multitude of things to say. But it is 
equally clear that he would have been thus diverted from the 
object of this discussion. And hence he confines himself to 
establiBhing the point from which all the rest flows. This is 
the first phase of the discussion. — ^But an objection immediately 
rises : Has not this advantage, the possession of the Messianic 
promises, been rendered void by Israel's unbelief? Here 
begins the second phase. 

Vv. 3, 4. " For what shall we say t If some did not believe^ 
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shall their unbelief make the faUh of Ood without effect t Let 
it not be: yea, let God be found true, and every man a liar; as 
it"^ is written : That Thou mightest be justified in Thy sayings, 
and mightest overcoms ' when Thou art judged!* — Here again 
Paul is not intxoducing any opponent; the objection which he 
states springs logically &om the fact he has just affirmed — 
It would be possible to put the point of interrogation after the 
word rwk, some : ** For what are we to think, if some did 
not believe ? '' But we think it preferable to put the point 
after ^dp, for: *''Eot what is the faetl** and to connect the 
proposition: ''If some did not believe/' with the following 
question (see the translation). Paul likes these short questions 
in the course of discussion : for what t but what t fitted as 
they are to rouse attention. If he here uses the particle for 
instead of but, it is because he wishes from the first to repre- 
sent the objection as no longer subsisting, but already resolved. 
— ^What is the unbelief of the Jews which the apostle has 
here in view ? According to some, Philippi for example, it 
is their old unbelief in respect of the ancient revelations. 
But the aorist rprlarficoif, did not believe, refers to a particular 
historical &ct rather than a permanent state of things, such 
as Jewish unbelief had been imder the old covenant Besides, 
the faithfulness of God toward Israel, when formerly imbeliev- 
ing and disobedient, was a fact which could not be called in 
question, since Ghxi by sending them the Messiah had never- 
theless fulfilled all His promises to them in a way so ^striking. 
Finally, the future will it maJce void? does not suit this 
sense ; Paul would rather have said : did it mxike void t The 
subject in question, therefore, is a positive fact, and one which 
has just come to pass, and it is in relation to the consequences 
of this fact that the question of God's faithfulness arises. 
What is this fact ? We find it, with the majority of com- 
mentators, in Israel's rejection of Jesus, its Messiah ; and we 
might even add: in the persevering rejection of apostolic 
preaching. The hostile attitude of Israel in relation to the 
gospel was now a decided matter. — ^The pronoun rivi^, some, 
may seem rather weak to denote the mass of the people who 

^ K B read umimwif instead of umims. 

' T. B., with B G K L, reads ttxnrr.t ; K A D E : ttnntm (the same yariation is 
found in the LXX.). 
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bad rejected the Messiah; bat this pronoun denotes a part 
of the whole irrespectively of the proportion. In chap, xi 17^ 
the unbelieving Jews are called '' some of the branches ; ** in 
Heb. iii 16, the whole people^ Caleb and Joshua only ex- 
cepted, are described by this same pronoun ; comp. 1 Cor. x. 7. 
The phrase of Plato is also cited : rwh icaX iroXKol ye. Mori- 
son rightly says : '' Many are only some^ when they are not 
the whole." — Questions introduced by a fi^ always imply an 
answer more or less negative ; so it is in this case : " This 
unbelief will not, however, make void " . . . ? Answer under- 
stood : " Certainly not." Hence the far at the beginning of 
the verse, which referred to this foreseen negative answer. — 
The verb Karapyeip, which we have translated by make void, 
signifies literally : to deprive of action, or ejicacj/ ; and the 
phrase TrUrrvi rov Oeov, in contrast to awLorla, imbelief, can 
only designate t?i£ faithfulness of God Himself, in a manner 
His good faith. This perfection consists in the harmony 
between God's words and deeds, or between His past acts and 
His future conduct ; it is his adherence to order in the line of 
conduct followed by Him. The question thus signifies : '' Can 
Jewish imbelief in regard to the Messiah invalidate God's 
faithfulness to His people ? " The question might be asked 
in this sense : " K the Jews have not taken advantage of the 
salvation which the Messiah brought to them, will it follow 
that God has not really granted them all He had promised ? 
Will any one be able to accuse Him of having failed in His 
promises ? " The sense may also be : " Will He not remain 
faithful to His word in the future, even though after such an 
act on their part He should reject them ? " For, in fine, His 
word does not contain promises only, but threatenings ; comp. 
2 Tim. ii 13 : " K we believe not. He abideth faithful " (by 
punishing unbelief, as He has said). — ^The first of these mean- 
ings does not agree naturally with the future fcarapyiicei, will 
make void, which points us not to the past, but to the future. 
The second might find some countenance in ver. 4, where the 
example of David's sin and punishment is referred to, as well 
as in the term righteonmess (taken in the sense of retribtUive 
justice) and in the term vmUh, ver. 5. Yet the very severe 
meaning which in this case must be given to the phrase OocFs 
faithfulness, would not be sufficiently indicated. We are led 
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to another and more natural meaning : *' From the fact that 
Israel has rejected the Messianic salvation, does it follow that 
God will not fulfil all His promises to thein in the future ? 
By no means ; His faiti fulness will find a means in the very 
unbelief of His people of magnifying itseK." The apostle \ 
has before him the perspective^ which he will follow to its 
termination in chap, xi, that of the final salvation of the 
Jews, after their partial and temporary rejection shall have 
been instrumental in the salvation of the Gentiles. 

The negative answer to this question, as we have seen, was 
already anticipated by the interrogative fii]. When expressing 
it (ver. 4), the apostle enhances the simple negativa He ex- 
claims : " Let that not be (the faithfulness of God made void) ! " 
And to this forcible negation he adds the counter affirmation : 
** May the contrary be what shall happen : truth, nothing but 
truth, on God's side I AU the lying, if there is any, on man's 
side!" — ^There is an antithesis between fiif yivoiro, that be 
far Temoved (the chalilah of the Hebrews), and the yweaffco Be, 
but let this come to pass ! The imperative fiveadoo, may he 
or it become, is usually understood in the sense : " May God 
be recognised as true " . . . ! But the term yiveaOat, to become, 
refers more naturally to the fact in itself than to the recogni- 
tion of it by man. The veracity of God becomes, is revealed 
more and more in history by the new effects it producea But 
this growing realization of the true God runs parallel with 
another realization, that of human falsehood, which more and 
more displays man's perversity. Falsehood denotes in Scrip- 
ture that inward bad faith wherewith the human heart resists 
known and understood moral good. The apostle seems to 
allude to the words of Pa cxvL 11 : '^ I said in my haste : All 
men are liars." Only what the Psalmist uttered with a feeling 
of bitterness, arising from painful personal experiences, Paul 
affirms with a feeling of composure and profound humiliation 
in view of the sin of his people. He says even all m^n, and 
not only aU Israelites; all men rather than God. If the 
principle of falsehood is realized in history, let all that bears the 
name of man be found capable of falseness, rather than that a 
tittle of this pollution should attach to the divine character. 
For the idea of faithfulness (ver. 3) there is substituted that 
of veracity, as for the idea of unbelief that of falsehood. In 
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both cases the second is wider than the first, and includes it 
— ^The conflict between the promises of God and His veracity, 
raised by the present fact of Israel's unbelief, must issue in 
the glory of the divine faithfulnesa This necessary lesult is 
expressed by the apostle by means of a saying of David, 
uttered on the occasion of one of his giavest infidelities, 
Ps. IL 6 : " That according as it is wrUtm ..." Alarm has 
been taken at the that ; it has been sought to make it a 
simple so that (Osterv., Oltram.), as if what was spoken of 
were ah effect, not an end. The wish was to avoid making 
David say he had sinned in order thai God might be glorified. 
It cannot really be supposed that David means to ascribe to 
God responsibility for his trespass in any degree whatever, and 
that in a passage where he expressly affirms that the purity 
of the divine character must appear with new brightness on 
occasion of it. Hengstenberg and after him Philippi, have 
recourse to the distinction between the sinful wUl of David, 
which belongs wholly to him, and the form in which his sin 
was outwardly realized, a form which falls under the direction 
of Tiovidence. But this distinction, which the theologian 
can make, could not present itself to the mind of David at 
the time, and in the disposition in which he composed his 
psalm. To explain the that, we have simply to take into 
accoimt the manner in which David expresses himself in the 
foregoing worda He had said not only : " I have sinned," 
but : " I have sinned against Thee ; " not only : " I have done 
the evil," but : " I have done that which is displeasing in Thy 
sight'' It is with the two ideas against Thee and whai is 
displeasing in Thy sight, which aggravate the confession: / 
have sinned, that the that is connected. David means : " I 
was clear as to what I was doing ; Thou hadst not left me 
ignorant that when sinning I was sinning against Thy person, 
which is outraged by such misdeeds, and that I was doing 
what Thou hatest, — that if, in spite of this knowledge, I 
nevertheless did it, Thou mightest be pure in the matter, and 
that the guiltiness might belong to me only." This idea of 
the knowledge of the divine will possessed by David, is that 
which is anew forcibly expressed in ver. 6 : " Thou didst teach 
me wisdom in the hidden part" God had instnicted and 
warned David that if he sinned, he might be the only guilty 
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one, and might not be able to accuse GocL The that has 
therefore nearly the same meaning as the : '' to the end they 
might be ^without excuse/' L 20. We thus recognise the 
analogy of situation between David and Israel, which leads 
the apostle to quote these words here. Israel, the depositary 
of the divine oracles, had been faithfully instructed and 
warned, that if later, in spite of these exceptional revelations, 
giving themselves up to the falsehood (voluntary blindness) 
of their own hearts, they came to miss recognising the Mes- 
siah, they should not be able to accuse Gk>d for their rejection, 
but should be declared, to the honour of the divine holiness, 
the one party guilty of the catastrophe which might follow. — 
The words : " that Thou mayest be justilSed in or by Thy words," 
signify : " that Thou mayest be acknowledged righteous, both in 
respect of the warnings which Thou hast given, and in the 
sentences which Thou wilt pronounce (on David by the mouth 
of Nathan, on Israel by their rejection)." In the Hebrew, 
the second proposition refers exclusively to those sentences 
which God pronounces ; for it is said : ^* and that Thou mayest 
be found 'pxaewhen Thoujudgest^ But the LXX. have trans- 
lated : " that Thou mayest be victor (gain Thy case) when Thou 
art judged," or : " when Thou hast a case at law." It is 
probably this last meaning to which the apostle adapts his 
words, giving the verb KplveaOcu the middle sense, which it 
has in so many passages ; for example. Matt. v. 40 ; 1 Cor. 
vL 1, 6 : "that Thou mayest gain Thy case if Thou hast one 
to plead." Paul has obviously in view the accusation against 
God*s faithfulness which might be raised from the fact of 
the unbelief and rejection of the chosen people. 

But this very thought, that the veracity of God will come 
forth magnified from Israel's unbelief, raises a new objection, 
the examination of which forms the third phase of this dis- 
cussion. 

Vv. 5, 6. "BtU if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of Ood, what shaU we say f Is not God un- 
righteous when He inflicts wrath t I speak as a man.. That 
he far: for then how shaU Ood Judge the world t " — ^From the 
that, ver. 4 it seemed to follow that God wills the sin of man 
for His own glory. But in that case, has He the right to 
condemn an act from which He reaps advantage, and to be 
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angry with him who commits it ? This objection might ho 
put in the month of a Jew^ who, placing himself at Paul's 
view-point, and hearing him say that Israel's rejection of the 
Messiah will glorify God's faithfulness, and conduce to the 
accomplishment of His plans, judged God highly unjust for 
being angry with Israel on account of such conduct. Our 
urihdief would then signify the unbelief of us Jews. But 
the contrast which prevailed in ver. 4 was that between Ood 
and every ma/n,, and not between Jew and Gentile. It is 
therefore more natural to apply the term our unrighteousness 
to human unrighteousness in general, undoubtedly with special 
application to the Jewish unrighteousness which gives rise to 
the objection. It is from the depths of the human conscience 
that the apostle fetches his question. Is it righteous on Grod's 
part to judge an act which He turns to His own advantage ? 
As Paul had previously substituted the idea of tndh for that 
of (God's) faUhfulTiesa, he here substitutes righteoumesa for 
tn(;(k. This term in its most general sense denotes the 
perfection in virtue of which God cannot become guilty of 
any wrong toward any being whatever. Now this is what 
He seems to do to the sinner, when He at once condemns and 
makes use of him. It is from the word : that Thou mayest be 
acknowledged rigJUeous, ver. 4, that Paul derives the term 
righteousness, ver. 5. — Svpurrdpai, strictly : to cause to stand 
together, whence: to confirm, to establish. The question rl 
ipov/jsv, what shall we say t does not occur in any other letter 
of the apostle's ; but it is frequent in this (iv. 1, vi 1, viL 1, 
viiL 31, ix. 14, 30). It serves to iSx the mind of the reader 
on the state of the question, at the. point which the discussion 
has reached. If it had been in the interest of a certain school 
of criticism to deny the authenticity of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it is easy to see what advantage it would have taken 
of this form so exclusively characteristic of this treatise. — ^The 
interrogative form with firi assumes, as it always does, that 
the answer will be negative: ''God is not, however, unjust 
in '' . . . ? It is certainly the apostle who is speaking, and 
not an opponent ; for the objection is thus expressed in the 
outset as one resolved in the negative. The phrase : to inflict 
wrath, alludes to ii. 4, 6, where the apostle ..threatened Israel 
with divine u;rath against the* day of wrath^; but the question 
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is nevertheless put in a perfectly general sense. — ^There is 
always something revolting to a conscience enlightened from 
above^ in joining the epithet unrighteom with the word Ghd, 
even hypothetically. This is why Paul adds : I tpeak as a 
man. By man he here understands man left to himself and 
his own reason, speaking with lightness and presumption of 
the ways of God. Some commentators would join this explana- 
tory remark with what follows. But the following exclamation 
(fjkif yhfoiTo, let it not be so), is absolutely opposed to this. 

The argument of ver. 6, according to Meyer, is this : How 
would God be disposed to judge the world, if there was no 
righteousness in Him ? For the troublesome consequences of 
sin could not impel Him to it, since He can turn them to 
good. It must be confessed that this would be a singularly 
wiredrawn argument To go to prove God's righteousness by 
the fact of the judgment, while it is the fact of the judgment 
which rests on divine righteousness I If the apostle had 
reasoned thus, Buckert would have been right in declaring 
that the argument was insufficient But the reasoning is 
quite different Meyer might have found it clearly stated by 
Olshausen : '' If God's drawing a good result from a bad deed 
were enough to destroy His right to judge him who com- 
mitted it, the final judgment would evidently become im- 
possible ; for as God is always turning to good the evil which 
men have devised, every sinner could plead in his defence : 
My sin has after all served some good end." — One might be 
tempted to apply the word the world exclusively to the 
Gentile world, which would lead us to the explanation 
whereby ver. 5 is put into a Jewish mouth. To this Jewish 
interlocutor, excusing the sin of his nation by the good fruits 
which God will one day reap from it, Paul would then 
answer: But at this rate God could as little judge the 
Gentiles (tfie toorld). For He brings good fruits from their 
sins also. This meaning is very plausible in itsel£ But yet 
it does not correspond with the apostle's thought For the 
word 7^1^ Kocfiov, the loorld, would then have such an emphasis 
(as forming an antithesis to the Jews), that it would 
necessarily require to be placed before the verb. The idea 
is therefore more general: No final judgment is any longer 
possible if the beneficial consequences of sin, human or 
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Jewish, justify the' sinner. This idea is exactly that which 
is expounded in the two following verses. 

Vv. 7, 8. "For^ if the truth of Ood hath more almmded 
through my lie unto His ghry; why yd am I also fudged as a 
sinner? And not (as we are accused of doing, and as some 
falsely affirm that we tea>ch), Let us do evil, that good may 
come f whose damnation is just J' — Many commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, Philippi) have fallen into a strange eiror in 
regard to ver. 7. They imagine that this verse reproduces 
once more the objection of ver. 3. The for serves, they say, to 
justify the question: "Is not (Jod unrighteous ? " In reality 
the apostle is made to add: after the advantage which He has 
derived from my lie for His glory, how does He still judge 
me ? But for what reason should the for relate to ver. 5 
rather than ver. 6, which immediately precedes? This 
would be to forget the answer given in ver. 6, and so to 
confess its weakness ! In this case we should require rather 
to adopt the reading e^ Be, hrU if, of the Sinait. and Vatic., and 
to make ver. 7 an objection to the answer given in ver. 6. 
But this reading is inadmissible, because this new objection 
raised would remain without answer in the sequel. This 
same reason tells also against the explanation which makes 
ver. 7 a simple reaffirmation of the objection of ver. 5. How 
could an objection, reproduced so forcibly, possibly be left 
without any other answer than the relegating of those who 
dare to raise it to the judgment of God (ver. 8)? For a. 
mind like Paul's this would be a strange mode of arguing !*)^ 
Ver. 7 is simply, as the for indicates, the confirmation of 
the answer given in ver. 6 : " How would God judge the world? 
In reality (for) every sinner might come before the judge and 
say to Him, on his own behalf: And I too by my lie, I have 
contributed to Thy glory. And he must be acquitted." — By 
the phrase truth of God Paul returns to the beginning of 
the discussion (w. 3 and 4). What is in question is the 
moral uprightness of God ; in like manner the term lie brings 
us back to the every man a liar (ver. 4). This lie consists in 
voluntary ignorance of goodness, to escape the obligation of 
doing it. The verb iirepuraeva-ep, has abounded, strictly: 
JUnced over, denotes the surplus of glory which God's moral 
^ K and B read u h instead of n ym^. 
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perfection extracts from haman wickedness in each case. 
"Eti, yet, signifies: even after so profitable a result has 
accrued from my sin. Kayd, I also : ** I who, as well as all the 
rest, have contributed to Thy glory/' It is as if one saw the 
whole multitude of sinners appearing before the judgment-seat 
one after the other, and throwing this identical answer in 
God's face; the judgment is therefore brought to nothing. 
Thus is confirmed the answer of ver. 6 to the objection of 
ver. 5. — This so suitable meaning appears to us preferable to 
a more special sense which might present itself to the mind, 
especially if one were tempted to apply the term the world 
(ver. 6) to the Gentile, in opposition to the Jeivish world 
(ver. 5). The sense would be : " For the judgment comes to 
nought for mo Gentile, as well as for thee Jew, since I can 
plead the same excuse as thou, my Gentilehood contributing 
to glorify God's truth as much as thy unbelief to exalt His 
righteousness." For the application to the Gentiles of the 
two expressions: GocCs truth, and lie, see i 25. But to 
make this meaning probable, Paul would require to have 
brought out in chap, i the idea that idolatry had contributed 
to God's glory ; and as. to the restricted meaning of rov 
Kocfiov, the ifforld, see at p. 229. 

The apostle pushes his refutation to the utmost (ver. 8) : 
Why even not go further? Why, after annihilating the 
judgment, not say further, to be thoroughly consequent: 
" And even let us furnish God, by sinning more freely, with 
richer opportunities of doing good ! Will not every sin be a 
material which He will transform into the pure gold of His 
glory?" The words xal ii% wnd not, should probably be 
followed by the verb : let vs do evU f iron^aaofiep rh Kaxd, as 
we have translated it. But in Greek the sentence is 
interrupted by the insertion of a parenthesis, intended to 
remind the reader that such is precisely the odious principle 
which Paul and his brethren are accused by their calumni- 
ators of practising and teaching. And when, after this 
parenthesis, he returns in ver. 8 to his principal idea: 
iroiiicfOfjLep, let us do, instead of connecting it with the con- 
junction, and (that) not, he makes it depend directly on the 
last verb of the parenthesis, tea^: " Aa we are accused of 
teaching, let U3 do evU^ The iri,, that, is the on recitative so 
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common in Greek (transition from the indirect to the direct 
form of discourse). The construction which we have just 
indicated is a form of anacolout^on, of which numerous 
examples are found in classic authors. — ^The verb we are 
accused has for its object the understood clause : of doing w, 
of practising this principle. If we understood : " Accused of 
teaching*' the following words would be a mere superfluous 
repetition. The term fi\4io'(fni^ta'0a& seems deliberately 
chosen to suggest the idea that the principle calumniously 
imputed to him is itself blasphemous in its nature. The 
second part of the parenthesis adds the idea of professing 
(XdXeiv) to that o{ practising. The words form a climax, for 
it is graver to lay down a blasphemous maxim as a principle 
than to put it into practice in a few isolated cases. Hofmann 
has proposed another construction ; he understands iariv after 
Kol fiij, and makes the following xaOm dependent on it: 
''And it is not the case with me, as we are accused of prac- 
tising and teaching, that it only remains to do evil that "... 
But it is harsh to make the teada^ depend on icTl; and 
Meyer rightly observes that Paul would have required to say 
Kal oi, and not xal /ii] ; comp. the interrogations, 1 Cor. vL 7; 
Luke xix. 23, etc. — The sort of malediction which closes the 
verse is applied by most commentators to those who really 
practise and teach the maxim which is falsely applied to PauL 
But the apostle would not have confined himself in that case 
to the use of the simple relative pronoun &p, whose; he would 
necessarily have required to indicate, and even characterize, 
the antecedent of the pronoun, which cannot refer to any sub- 
stantive expressed or understood in the preceding proposition. 
It must have for its antecedent the preceding r&vi^, some, and 
we must apply this severe denunciation to the calumniators 
of the apostle's life and teaching. Those who raise such 
accusations wrongly and maliciously against his person and 
doctrine themselves deserve the condemnation which they 
call down on the head of PauL But it should be well 
observed that the apostle does not express himself thus till 
he has satisfied all the demands of logical discussion. 

Observations on the passage, iii 1-8. — ^Notwithstanding its 
temporary application to the Jewish people, this passage, 
which will find its complete explanation in chap. xL, has a 
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real permanent value. It has always been sought to justify 
the greatest crimes in histoiy by representing the advantages 
in which they have resulted to the cause of humanity. There 
is not a Bobespierre who has not been transformed into a saint 
in the name of utilitarianism. But to make such a canoniza- 
tion valid, one would require to begin by proving that the 
useful result sprang from the evil committed as its principle. 
Such is the teaching of Pantheism. Living Theism, on the 
contrary, teaches that this transformation of &e bad deed into 
a means of progress, is the miracle of Grod's wisdom and power 
continually laying hold of human sin to derive from it a result 
contrary to its nature. On the first view, all human responsi- 
bility is at an end, and the judgment becomes a nullity. On 
the second, man remains fully responsible to Grod for the bad 
deed as an expression of the evil will of its author, and despite 
the good which God is pleased to extract from it. Such is 
scriptural optimism, which alone reconciles man's moral 
responsibility with the doctrine of providential progress. The 
apostle has laid the foundations 6f this true theodicie in the 
remarkable piece which we have just been studying. — It is 
curious to see how Holsten seeks to explain this passage, the 
meaning of which haa, aa we think, been made so clear by a 
polemical intention against the alleged Judeo-Christianity of the 
Christians of Borne. We do not waste time in giving a refuta- 
tion which seems to us to arise of itself from the preceding. 

The apostle has drawn in two great pictures the reign of 
God's wrath — (1) over the Gentile world (chap, i); (2) over 
the Jewish people (chap. iL) ; and by way of appendix he has 
added a passage to this second picture, intended to sweep 
away the objections which, from the ordinary Jewish point of 
view, seemed opposed to the statement that this elect people 
could possibly become, notwithstanding their unbelief, the 
object of divine animadversion. Now, to the judgment which 
foUows from the preceding context with respect to the whole 
of TTumkini, he afi^es the seal of Scripture sanction, without 
which he regards no proof as finally valid. 

SEVENTH PASSAGE (III. »-20). 

Scriptv/re proclaims the fad of Umversal Condemnation. 

After a general declaration, repeating the already demon- 
strated fact of the condemnation of Jews and Greeks (ver. 9), 
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the apostle quotes a series of Scripture sayings which con^ 
firm thia truth (w. 10-18); then he formally states the 
conclusion (w. 19 and 20). 

Ver. 9. " What then t are we sheltered t ^ No, in no wise : * 
for we have lefore proved^ all mem,, both Jews and Greeks, that 
they are under sin*' — If the words rl o!fp, what then, be taken 
as an independent question, the meaning will be: " What, 
then, is tlie date of things t To what result are we thus 
brought?" But many commentators connect these two 
words with the following sentence, so as to form a single 
question. The meaning in that case is, according to the 
different acceptations of the verb irpoi^eaOai \ What have 
we to allege as an excuse f or: In what, then, are we superior t 
But neither of these meanings agrees with the answer 
following. Indeed, instead of in no wise, it would require to 
be none whatever, or in n4)thing. There Hre therefore two 
questions,, and not merely one. — ^What is the sense of the 
verb TTpoexpfieda, which by itself forms the second question ? 
We should first testify to the correctness of the Beceived 
reading. All the mss. are at one on this point except A L, 
which read the subjunctive instead of the indicative, obviously 
to convert the word into an exhortation, and D G, which read 
irpoKar^oii€v while adding the object irepuraov ; these last, at 
the same time, reject the words ov Trdvrm^. This is the text 
which Chrysostom and Theodoret seem to have followed, as 
well as the Itala and Peschito. The meaning would be: 
What superiority do we possess f It is simply an attempt to 
escape from the difficulty of the Beceived reading. — ^The verb 
irpot)(€iv has two principal meanings in the active: to hold 
lefore (in order to protect), and to hold the first place. In 
the passive, the first meaning changes into to he protected ; the 
second meaning, as being intransitive, has no passive. In the 
middle, the verb signifies, according to the first meaning : to 
protect onesdf, to shelter on^esdf, to hold out a pretext; according 
to the second : to 'plaice onesdf at the head, to surpa^ss. It is 
logically impossible to apply here the idea of superiority, 
either in the passive form : Are toe preferred f or in the 

' Instead of v^t;^*^!/*, A L read «/«i;(^«i/hs/« ; D Q : fl/«»«ri;i;«,«fy wifttgtw, 

' D G P omit •» 9-mfrmg, 

* D O read nrMtafiitm instead of Wfotirimemfufm, 
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middle form: Do we mrpasst Undonbtedlj these two 
interpretations have both found their defenders; Osterv., for 
example : Are we preferable t Oltram. : Have we same superi- 
crityt But the question of ascribing a superiority to the 
Jews had been put at ver. 1 ; the apostle had resolved it 
affirmatively from the theocratic standpoint If, then, he now 
resolves it negatively, as he does in the following answer, it 
can only be from the nu>ral point of view. But in this case 
he could not fail to indicate this distinction. The only 
appropriate meaning, therefore, is that of sheltering, which is 
also the most frequent in classic Oreek : " Have we a shelter 
under which we can regard ourselves aB delivered from 
wrath ? " This meaning seems to us to be perfectly suitable. 
The apostle has demonstrated that the Jewish people, as well 
as the Gentile world, are under God's wrath. He has put to 
himself the objection : But what in this case becomes of the 
Jew's advantage ? And he has proved that this advantage, 
perfectly real though it be, cannot hinder the rejection and 
judgment of this people. " What then ? " he now asks as a 
consequence from what precedes, "can we flatter ourselves 
that we have a refuge V "In no wise," such is his answer. 
All is closely bound together in the reasoning thus under- 
stood. — ^The phrase ov irdvra^^ strictly signifies : not altogether; 
comp. 1 Cor. v. 10. When Paul means : not at all, he 
uses, in conformity with Greek custom, the form iravrw^ ov ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi 12. But the first meaning is evidently too 
weak after the preceding argument, and in consequence of 
that which followa Meyer even finds himself obliged here 
to abandon his philological rigorism, and to take the second 
meaning. And, in reality, this meaning is not incorrect. It 
is enough, as Morison says, to make a pause in reading after ov, 
not, adding wdvTOD*:, abeoltUely, as a descriptive : no, absolvtely; 
or better : no, certainly. This meaning is that of the entirely 
similar phrase ov irdw in Xenophon, Demosthenes, Lucian, and 
even that of ov irdvroo^ in two passages quoted by Morison, 
the one taken from classic Greek, the other from patristic.^ 

' Theognis, 805: ''The wicked are eeriandy not bom wicked (•» vti^Tan)" 
The tranalation : not aUogether, is inadmissible. — £p. to Diogn. c. 9 : " Ceriamly 
not taking pleasure in our sins (th irafrmt), but bearing them." The meaning 
not altogether would be absurd. 
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The apostle demonstrates this negation, which refers speci- 
ally to the Jews, hj summing up in the following proposition 
the result of the long preceding indictment against the two 
divisions of mankind The term alrtaaOa^, to accuse^ incri- 
minate, belongs to the language of the bar. The irpo, before, 
previously, which enters into the composition of the verb, 
reminds the reader of the two great pictures which Paul had 
just drawn. — ^The phrase: to be vmder sin, does not merely 
signify: to be under the responsibility (the guilt) of sins 
committed, but also to be under the power of sin itself, which 
like a perpetual fountain constantly reproduces and increases 
this guilt These t^o meanings, sin as a trespass, and sin as 
a power, are both demanded by the context, the first by the 
preceding, and the second by the succeeding context In 
point of fact, God's wrath is not based solely on trespasses 
committed, which have something external and accidental in 
their character; it is founded, above all, on the permanent 
state of human nature as it is about to be described by Scrip- 
ture. So long as the Scriptures had not spoken, Paul might 
be regarded as a simple accuser. But as soon as the voice 
of this judge shall be heard, the case will be determined, and 
the sentence pronounced. Vv. 10-18 enumerate, if one may 
80 speak, the grounds of judgment; w. 19 and 20 give the 
sentence. 

Paul first reminds his readers, in scriptural terms, of the 
most general characteristics of human corruption, w. 10-12. 
Then he presents two particidar classes of the manifestations 
of this corruption, w. 13-17. Finally, he closes this descrip- 
tion by a decisive feature which goes back to the very fourUain 
of evil, ver. 18. 

Vv. 10-12. '*As it is written. There is none righteous, no, 
not one : there is none^ thai understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh? after OocL They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth^ good, no, 
not oneJ' — ^These six sentences are taken from Ps. xiv. 1-3. 
At the first glance, this psalm seems to be depicting the 
wickedness of the OerUiles only ; comp. ver. 4 : *' They eat up 

^ A 6 G omit the « before rvy««v. 

' B G omit • before •»{«¥»» (B : ^h^m*). 

' K D £ read the article • before wu^k 
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my pecpU, as if they were eating bread." But on looking at 
it more closely, it is clear that the term my people denotes the 
true people of Jehovah, " the afiBicted " (ver. 6), in opposition 
to the proud and violent as well within as without the theo- 
cracy. This delineation therefore applies to the moral cha- 
racter of man, so long as he remains beyond the influence of 
divine action. — Yer. 10 contains the most general statement. 
Instead of the word righteous, there is in the Hebrew : the 
man that doeth good, which comes to the same thing. — ^The 
two terms which follow in ver. 11 have a more particular 
sense. The first is related to the understanding : the know- 
ledge of the Creator in His works ; the second to the will : 
the aspiration after union with this perfect being. The Sinait., 
like most of the Mjj., reads the article o before the two par- 
ticiples. This artide is in keeping with the meaning of the 
psalm. God is represented as seeking that one man and not 
finding him. We may accentuate awUiv as an unusual 
participle of awUm or awlmv, &om the verb awlm, which 
sometimes takes the place of the verb awhfiu. — In the case 
where positive good is not produced (seeking after God), the 
heart immediately falls under the dominion of evU ; this state 
is described in general terms, ver. 12. 

^EieieXlvew, to deviate, to go in a bad way, because one has 
voluntarily fled from the good (ver. 11). ^A'xpeiovadai, to 
"become useless, unfit for good, corresponds to the Hebrew alach, 
to become sour, to be spoiled. — The sixth proposition reproduces, 
by way of resume, the idea of the first Mankind resembles a 
caravan which has strayed, and is moving in the direction 
opposite to the right one, and whose members can do nothing 
to help one another in their common misery (do good). 

Here begins a second and more particular description, that 
of human wickedness manifesting itself in the form of speech. 

Vv. 13, 14. ** l^hdr throat is an open, sepulchre; with their 
toTigues they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is u/nder their 
lips : whose m<nUh is full of cursing and bitterness " — ^These 
four propositions refer to the different organs of speech, and 
show them all exercising their power to hurt, under the 
dominion of sin. The throat (larynx) is compared to a 
sepulchre; this refers to the language of the gross and 
brutal man^ of whom it is said in common parlance : it seems 
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as if he would like to eat you. The characteristic which 
follows contrasts with the former ; it is the sugared tonffrie, 
which charms you like a melodious instrument The imper- 
fect iBoXiova-av (Alex, form) denotes the action as continually 
repeated. These two features are borrowed from Ps. v. 9, 
where they describe the behaviour of David's enemies. The 
third proposition is taken from Ps. cxL 3, which treats of the 
same subject ; what is meant is that calumny and falsehood 
which malignant lips give forth, as the serpent infuses its 
poison. The fourth (ver. 14) describes the wickedness which 
is cast in your face by a mauih full of hatred or bitterness ; 
it is borrowed from Ps. x. 7, where the contrast is between 
the weak godly man and the powerful wicked man within 
the theocracy itself. 

This picture of human depravity manifesting itself in word 
is completed by the description of the same wickedness shown 
in deeds. 

Vv. 15-18. " TJieir feet are swift to shed blood : oppression 
and misery are in their ways : the way of peace they have not 
Tcnovm : there is no fear of God before their eyes'* — ^Of these 
four propositions the first three are borrowed from Isa. lix. 
7, 8, in which chapter the prophet confesses the corruption 
of Israel The feet, as the emblem of walking, symbolize the 
whole conduct. Man acts without regard to his neighbour, 
without fear of compromising his welfare and even his life ; a 
saying taken from Prov. L 16. He oppresses (trvvTptfifjLa) his 
brother, and fills his life with misery {roKanrtopla), so that 
the way marked out by such a course is watered with the 
tears of others. — TSo peace can exist either in the heart of 
such men, or in their neighbourhood (ver. 17). And this 
overflow of depravity and suffering arises from a void: the 
absence of that feeling which should have filled the heart, 
the fear of Ood (ver. 18). This term is the normal expres- 
sion for piety in the Old Testament ; it is that disposition in 
man which has always God present in the heart. His will 
and judgment. The words: before their eyes, show that it 
belongs to man freely to evoke or suppress this inward view 
of God, on which his moral conduct depends. This final 
characteristic is borrowed from Ps. xxxvi. 1, which marks the 
contrast between the faithful and the wicked even in Israel 
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The apostle in drawing this picture, which is only a group- 
ing together of strokes of the pencil, made by the hands of 
psalmists and prophets, does not certainly mean that each of 
those characteristics is found equally developed in every man. 
Some, even the most of them, may remain latent in many 
men; but they all exist in germ in the selfishness and 
natural pride of the ego, and the least circumstance may cause 
them to pass into the active state, when the fear of God does 
not govern the heart Such is the cause of the divine con- 
demnation which is suspended over the human race. 

This is the conclusion which the apostle reaches ; but he 
limits the express statement of it, in w. 19, 20, to the Jews ; 
for they only could attempt to protest against it, and put them- 
selves outside this delineation of human corruption. They 
could object in particular, that many of the sayings quoted 
referred not to them, but to the Grentiles. Paul foresees this 
objection, and takes care to set it aside, so that nothing may 
impair the sweep of the sentence which Grod pronounces on 
the state of mankind. 

Vv. 19, 20. ''Now we know ifuU what things soever the law 
saWi^ it sfpeaks? for them who are vmder the law: thai every 
mouth may he stopped, arid ail the world vnay become guilty 
"before Ood, For that by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in His sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sinJ' 
— By his toe know, Paul appeals to the common sense of his 
readers. It is obvious, indeed, that the Old Testament, while 
depicting to the Jews the wickedness of the Gentiles, did not 
at aU mean to embitter them against the latter, but to put 
. them on their guard against the same sins, and preserve them 
from the same judgments ; a proof that God saw in their 
hearts the same germs of corruption, and foresaw their inevit- 
able development if the Jews did not remain faithful to Him. 
Thus, while none of the sayings quoted might refer to them, they 
were nevertheless all uttered /jr them, — ^The law here denotes 
the whole Old Testament, as being throughout the rule for 
IsraeKtish life; comp. John x. 34 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 21, etc. — ^The 
difference of meaning between the words Xiyeiv, to say, and 
TuiKetv, to speak, comes out clearly in this passage, — the first 
referring to the consents of the saying, the second to the fact 
^ K Or. : x«Xu for xtyu, * D F 6 L: x»yti for x«Xu. 
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of its utterance. — ^There is no reason for weakening the sense 
of the conjonction wa, in order thcU, and making it signify ao 
that. The cbfect of all those declarations given forth by Scrip- 
ture regarding the wickedness of the natural man, was really 
to close his mouth against all vainglory, as that to which a man 
filled with self-satisfaction gives himself up. Every moulh, 
even the Jews'. Kal: and {hat thtts. All the toorld: all man- 
kind, Jew and Gentile ; inroSueo^, placed under the stroke of 
justice, like one whom the jud^ has declared guilty, and who 
owes satisfaction to the law he has violated. The word is 
frequently used in this sense in the classics ; it is a judicial 
term, correspouding to the word Paul had used to denote the 
accusation {alTiaaOai, ver. 9). The last word : to Ood, is full 
of solemnity ; it is into the hands of His justice that the whole 
guilty world falls. 

The all iheia bo true that the only possible exception, that 
of the Jewish people, is excluded (ver. 20). This people, 
indeed, could have alleged a host of ritualistic and moral 
works performed daily in obedience to the divine law. Did 
not such works establish in their case special merit and right 
to God's favour ? The apostle sets aside such a daim. Jton: 
for that. No flesh: no human creature (see on L 3). — Here 
for the first time we meet with the expression Ipya vofiov, 
works of the law, one of the important terms in the apostle's 
vocabulary. It is found, however, only in the Epistles to 
the Romans (ul 28, ix. 32) and to the Galatians (ii. 16, 
iii 2, 5, 10). But, nevertheless, it expresses one of the ideas 
which lie at the root of his experience and of his view of 
Christian truth. It sums up the first part of his life. It may 
be understood in two ways. A work of law may mean : a 
work exactly conformed to the law, corresponding to all the 
law prescribes (Hodge, Morison, etc.) ; or it may mean : such 
a work as man can accomplish under the dispensation of the 
law, and with such means only as are available under this 
dispensation. In the first sense it is certainly unnecessaiy to 
explain the impossibility of man's finding his righteousness in 
those works by an imperfection inherent in the moral ideal 
traced by the law. For Paul himself says, vii 14, that " ths 
law is spiritual;"* vii 12, that **the law is holy, and the 
commandment is holy, just, and good;'' viiL 4, that " the work 
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of the Holy Spirit in the believer consists in fulfilling what 
the law has determined to be righteous." Much more, he goes 
the length of affirming positively, with Moses himself (Lev. 
xviiL 5), that if any one exactly fulfilled the law he would live 
by his obedience (Bom. x. 5 ; GaL iii 12). Taking this 
meaning, then, why cannot ihe toarka of the law justify ? It 
can only be man's powerlessness to do them. St Paul would 
then say : ** ISo man will be justified by the works of the law, 
because works really conformed to the spirit of the law are 
beyond his power to realize." Thus the kind of works referred 
to in the declaration : " not being justified by the works of the 
law /' would be ideal and not real This meaning is far from 
natural From Paul's way of speaking of the works of the 
law, we cannot help thinking that he ha.s a fact in view, — 
that he is reckoning with a real and not a fictitious value. 
We must therefore come to the second meaning : works such 
as man can do when he has no other help than the law, — that 
is to say, in fact, in his own strength. The law is perfect in 
itself. But it does not provide fallen man with the means of 
meeting its demands. Paul explains himself clearly enough 
on this hetd, GaL iii 21 : ''If there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law." In other words, the law does not com- 
municate the Spirit of God, and through Him the life of love, 
which is the fulfilling of the law (Bom. xiii. 10). Works 
wrought in this state, notwithstanding their external conformity 
to the letter of the law, are not therefore its real fulfilment. 
Though agreeable to the legal statute, they are destitute of 
the moral disposition which would give them value in the 
eyes of God. Paul himself had groaned till the time of his 
conversion over the grievous contrast in his works which he 
constantly discerned between the appearance and the reality ; 
comp. the opposition between the state which he calls, vii. 6, 
oldness of ths letter and nevmess of spirit. He gives his esti- 
mate of the works of the law when, after saying of himself 
before his conversion, PhiL iii 6 :" As to the righteousness 
which is under the law, blameless," he adds, ver. 7 : " But 
what things were gain to me (all this from the human point 
of view blameless righteousness), these I counted loss for 
Christ's sake." — ^There remains one question to be examined. 

GODBT. Q BOM. I. 
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Is it true, as Theodoret/ Peli^as, and many modem critics 
have thought, that Paul is speaking here only of ceremonial 
works imposed by the law, and not of works implying moral 
obedience ? The meaning of the verse would then be this : 
^The whole world is condemned; for the Jews themselves 
cannot be justified by the observance of the ceremonies which 
their law prescribes/' But such a distinction between two 
kinds of works is opposed to the context ; for the apostle does 
not contrast work with work — he contrasts work with faith. 
Then how could he add immediately, that by the law is the 
knowledge of sin ? From viL 7, 8, it appears that this saying 
applies above all to the moral law. For it was the tenth 
commandment which led the apostle to discern covetousness 
in his heart, and it was this discovery of covetousness which 
convinced him of sin. Hence it appears that the last words 
of our verse refer to the moral, and not the ceremonial law, 
which decides the meaning of the term : the works of the law. 
Besides, the expression allJUsh, which evidently embraces the 
Gentiles, could not be applied to them if the law were here 
taken as the ceremonial law, for in this sense they have never 
had it. In general, the distinction between the ritual and the 
moral elements of the law is foreign to the Jewish conscience, 
which takes the law as a divine unity. — It follows from this 
sajring of the apostle, that man ought never to attempt to put 
any work whatever between God and himself as establishing 
a right to salvation, whether a work wrought before his con- 
version proceeding from his natural ability, for it will lack the 
spirit of love which alone would render it good in God's sight; 
or even a work posterior to regeneration and truly good (epyop 
arfoOov, Eph. ii. 10), for as such it is the fruit of the Spirit, 
and cannot be transformed into a merit of man. — ^The declara- 
tive meaning of the verb ScKawvv, to justify, appears clearly 
here from the two subordinate clauses : by the works of the law, 
and before Him (see on i. 17). 

By a short proposition (20^) the apostle justifies the principle 
afiBrmed 20a. Far from having been given to sinful man to 
furnish him with a means of justification, the law was rather 
given to help him in discerning the sin which reigns over 

^ Kot Origen and Chiysostom, as Calvin erroneously says. (See the rectifica- 
tion in Morison.) 
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him; iirlyiwai^, diseemmeni, proof. — This thought is only 
indicated here; it will be developed afterwards. Indeed, 
Paul throughout the whole of this piece is treating of sin as 
guilt, forming the ground of condemnation. Not till chap, vii 
will he consider sin as a potoer, in its relation to the law, and 
in this new connection ; then will be the time for examining 
the idea with which he closes this whole passage. 

Judaism was living under a great illusion, which holds it to 
this very hour, to wit, that it is called to save the Gentile 
world by communicating to it the legal dispensation which 
it received through Moses. "Propagate the law," says the 
apostle, " and you will have given to the world not the means 
of purifying itself, but the means of seeing better its real 
corruption." These for us are commonplaces, but they axe 
become so through our Epistle itself. At the time when it 
was written, these commonplaces were rising on the horizon 
like diviue beams which were to make a new day dawn on 
the world. 

On the order of ideas in thiafird section, according to ffofmann 
and Volkmar. — Hofmann finds the principal division of this 
section between w. 4 and 5 of chap, iii Up to ver. 4, the 
apostle is proving that God's wrath rests on mankind, whether 
Gentile (L 18-ii. 8) or Jewish (iL 9-iii. 4) ; but from that point- 
all the apostle says applies specially to Chnstians, thus : " As we 
are not ignorant, we Christians (iii 5), that man's sin, even 
when God is glorified by it, can be justly judged (w. 5-7), and 
as we do not teach, as we are accused of doing, that the good 
which God extracts from evil excuses it (ver. 8), we bow, with 
all other men, before the Scripture declarations which attest 
the common sin, and we apply to ourselves the sentence of 
condemnation which the law pronounces on the whole world. 
Only (iii 21 et seq.) we do not rest there ; for we have the 
happiness of knowing that there is a righteousness of faith 
through which we escape from wrath." — ^This construction is 
refuted, we think, by three principal facts— 1. The man who 
judges, ii 1, is necessarily the Jew (see the exegesis). 2. The 
objection, iii. 5, is closely connected with the quotation from 
Ps. li, and cannot be the beginning of a wholly new develop- 
ment. 3. The question : ** What then ? have we a shelter ? " 
(ver. 9), is too plainly a reference to that of ver. 1 (" what then 
is the advantage of the Jew ? ") to be applied otherwise than 
speciallv to the Jew. This is confirmed by the end of ver. 9, 
in which the apostle gives the reason for the first proposition 
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in this general sentence : *' Far we have proved both Jews and 
Greeks" It is clear, therefore, that as chap. L from ver. 18 
describes the wrath of God displayed on the Gentiles, chap. iL 
describes and demonstrates the wrath of God as accumulating 
over the Jewish world, and that the passage iii 1-8 is simply 
intended to set aside the objection which the Jew might draw 
from his exceptional superiority. Yv. 9-20 are the scriptural 
resvmd and demonstration of this double condemnation of Jews 
and Gentiles. — According to Volkmar, chap. L from ver. 18 
describes the wrath 'of God against all sin, and chap. ii. that 
same wrath against ail sinners, even against the Jew, notwith- 
standing his excuses (iL 1-16) and his advantages, which he 
is unable to turn to moral account (w. 17-29), and finally, 
notwithstanding the greatest of his privileges, the possession of 
the Messianic promises (iii 1-8). Here, iii. 9, Volkmar places 
the banning of the new section, that of the righteousness of 
faith, "Since the whole world is perishing, w. 9-20, God 
saves the world by the righteousness of faith, which is con- 
firmed by the example both of Abraham and Adam, the type of 
Christ." This construction differs from ours only in two points, 
which are not to its advantage, as it appears to me — (1) The 
antithesis between aU sins (chap, i.) and all sinners (chap, ii), 
which is too artificial to be apostolicsJ ; (2) The line of demarca^ 
tion between the preceding and the new section fixed at iii. 9 
(instead of iii. 21), a division which awkwardly separates the 
section on ivrath in its entirety (i. 18-iii. 8) from its scriptural 
summary (w. 9-20). 



SECOND SECTION, 

m. 21-V. 11.— JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ACQUIRED FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD. 

In this section, which forms the counterpart of the pre- 
ceding, three principal ideas are developed. 

1. The historical fact by which justification by faith is 
acquired for the world, iii 21-26. 

2. The harmony of this mode of justification with the 
revelation of the Old Testament, iii 27-iv. 25. 

3. The certainty of justification, not for the present only, 
but for aU the future, embracing the last judgment, v. 1-11. 

Thus the sentence of condemnation is effaced by that of 
absolution* 
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EIGHTH PASSAGE (HL 21-26). 
The Fact by which Justification h/ Faith is acquired for us. 

We have already proved that ver. 21 is directly connected in 
sense with i 17 (see pp. 163, 164). In the interval from L 18 
to iiL 20, the apostle has shown that the wrath of God rests on 
mankind, whence it follows that if the world is not to perish, 
a divine manifestation of an opposite kind, and able to over- 
come the first, is indispensabla It is this new revelation 
which forms the subject of the following passage. Yv. 21 
and 22 contain the theme of the first piece, and at the 
same time of the whole section. Ver. 23 once more sums up 
the thought of the preceding section; and w. 24-26 are the 
development of the subject, the exposition of the new way of 
justification. 

Yv. 21, 22a. "But now ihe righteousness of God is marA^ 
fested wUhout the law, being vritnessed hy the law and the 
prophets; even the righteousness of God by faith in Jems Christ^ 
for and upon all them* that believe" — ^The Be, but, is strongly 
adversative ; it contrasts the revelation of righteousness widi 
that of wrath. The former is presented as a new fact in the 
history of mankind ; so that one might be led to give the 
word now a temporal sense ; comp. the at this time, ver. 26, 
and Acts zvii 30. This, however, is only apparent. The 
contrast with the preceding is moral rather than temporal ; it 
is the contrast between the condemnation pronounced by the 
law (ver. 20) and the new righteousness acquired without the 
law (ver. 21). It is therefore better to give the word ru/w 
the logical meaning which it has so frequently in the New 
Testament (vii 17 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 12, xiv. 6, etc.) and in the 
classics : ''The situation being suoh." The words : without the 
law, stand foremost, as having the emphasis. They evidently 
depend on the verb is manifested, and not on the word 
righteousness (a righteousness without law, Aug.). The absence 
of the article before the word law does not prove that the 

^ Mansion omitted the word iiir«», wMch is alao rejected by B. 
' The words mmt twi ovrcr are omitted by M A B C P, Copt, bnt are read ia 
D £ F G E L, Syr. Ynlg. and the Fathers. 
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apostle does not mean the term to denote the Mosaic law ; 
only the law is excluded from co-operating in the new right- 
eousness not because it is Mosaic, but because it is law. Under 
the old dispensation, righteousness came to man through the 
thousand channels of legalism ; in the new, righteousness is 
given him without the least co-operation of what can be 
called a law. — ^We know what Paul calls the righteousness of 
Ood : it is the state of reconciliation with Grod in which man 
is placed by the sentence which declares him just (see on 
L 17). — The verb ^vepovv, to ptU in the light, differs from 
the verb awoicaKuirreiv, to reveal, used L 17, in the figure, not 
in the sense. The second applies to an object which was 
hidden by a veil, and which is made known by withdrawing 
the veil ; the former, to an object placed in the shade, and on 
which rays of light are let falL The only real difference from 
i. 17 is therefore this: there, the verb was in the present, for 
it denoted the permanent revelation of the gospel by means 
of evangelical preaching ; while here, the verb is in the perfect, 
because it refers, as' Morison says, " to the fact itself, which 
that preaching proclaims.'' That fact now finished is the 
subject expounded in w. 25 and 26 ; it is through it that 
the righteousness of (rod is set in the light for all times. 

But if legal observances are excluded from all co-operation 
in this righteousness, it does not follow that the latter is in 
contradiction to the Old Testament revelation in its double 
form of law and prophecy. These two manifestations of the 
divine will, commandment, and promise, understood in their 
true sense, contain, on the contrary, the confirmation of the 
righteousness of faith, as the apostle will prove in the sequel 
of this section, ver. 27-iv. 25. The law by unveiling sin opens 
up the void in the heart, which is filled by tl^B righteousness 
of faith; prophecy completes the work of preparation by 
promisii^; this righteousness. Thus, there is no objection to 
be drawn from the old revelation* against the new. As the 
new fulfils the old, the latter confirms the former. 

Ver. 22. The new righteousness, then, being given without 
any legal work, what is the means by which it is conferred ? 
Ver. 22 answers: faith in Jesm Christ. Such is the true 
means opposed to the false. The ik, now, which the transla- 
tion cannot render, is explanatory, as ix. 30 ; GaL ii 2 ; PhiL 
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iL 8, eta It takes the place of a scilicet, to wit. Osterv. and 
Oltram. have well rendered it by : say I: " The righteousness, 
/ say, of God." Here, again, the absence of the article serves 
to indicate the category : a righteousness of divine origin, in 
opposition to the legal dispensation, in which righteousness 
proceeds from human worka. — This righteousness is granted 
to faOh, not assuredly because of any merit inherent in it, — 
for this would be to fall back on works, the very thing which 
the new dispensation wishes to exclude, — ^but because of the 
obfeet of faith. Therefore it is that this object is expressly 
mentioned : Jesus Christ. The omission of the word Jesm by 
Marcion is perhaps to be explained by the fact that this 
heretic denied the humanity of Jesus, and attached import- 
ance only to His Christship. The omission of this word in 
the one liQ. B, cannot bring it into suspicion. It has been 
attempted to make this complement: Jestts Christ, a gen. 
suibjecti : the faith which Jesus Christ Himself had, whether 
His faith in Ood (Benecke : ELis fiddUy to God) or His fidelity 
to us (Lange). The parallel, i 17, suffices to refute such 
interpretations. The only possible sense is this: faiJIh in 
Jesus Christ; comp. Mark xi 22 ; Gal iL 16 ; Jas. iL 1, eta 
— ^This clause : hy faUh in Jems Christ, is the reproduction and 
development of the first clause: iic Trlarefn^, by faith, L 17. 
The following: far and vpon all them that believe, is the 
development of the second clause in the same verse: m 
irlariv, for faith. Faith, indeed, as we have seen, plajns a | 
double part in justification. It is the disposition which God 
accepts, and which He imputes as righteousness ; and it is at 
the same time the instrument whereby every one may appnn 
priate for his own personal advantage this rightcmwMs& of 
faith. The first office is expressed here by the clause : by faith ; 
the second by the clause : for and upon all (hem (hat believe. — 
The words Koi hr\ Trdvra^, o/nd upon all them, are wanting in 
the four Alex., but they are found in the Mjj. of the other 
two families (except P), and in the ancient Yss. Meyer and 
MoriBon justly remark that it would be impossible to account 
for their interpolation, as therQ was nothing in the clause : for 
ail (hem, to demand this explanatory addition* It is easy to 
imderstand, on the contaaiy, how these words were omitted, 
either through a confusion of the two travra^ by the copyists, 
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— ^the SinaU., in partdcnlar, abonnds in such omissions,^- 
because this dause seemed to be a pleonasm after the preced- 
ing. It is quite in keeping with Panl's manner thus to 
accumulate subordinate clauses to express by a change of 
prepositions the different aspects of the moral fact which 
he means to describe. These two aspects in this case are 
those of general destinaiion (ek, for) and personal appUeation 
((h-l, upon) : ^ As to this righteousness, Grod sends it far thee 
that thou mayest believe in it ; and it will rest an thee from 
the moment thou believest" Comp. PhiL iiL 9. Theodoret, 
Bengel, etc., have thought that the clause : far all them, applied 
to the Jews, and the clause : upan all them, to the Grentiles. 
But the very object the apostle has here in view is to efiace 
every other distinction save that of believing. This same reason 
prevents us also from allowing the explanation of Morison, 
who, after Wetstein, Flatt, Stuart, puts a comma after eh 
iraina^y for all, that is to say, for aU men, absolutely speak- 
ing, inasmuch as this righteousness is really universal in 
destination, and who applies the participle : thsm that believe, 
only to the second clause : upan aU, inasmuch as real parti- 
dpatian in this righteousness is granted to believers only. 
But in this case the second Trdvrei^, all, should of course have 
been omitted. Then we shall see in ver. 25 that the condi- 
tion of faith is included from the beginning in the very decree 
of redemption. Fuially, these two clauses : far all them, and 
upan all them that believe, are plainly the unfolding of the 
contents of the words ek trior iv, for faith, L 17; whence it 
follows that the words toho believe belong equally to the two 
pronouns all. — To pronounce one righteous, God does not then 
any more ask : Hast thou kept the law ? but : Believest thou, 
thou, whoever thou art ? The first clause : for aU, contrasts 
this believer, Jew or Gentile, with the Jews, who alone could 
attain to the righteousness of the law. llie second clause : 
upon all, contrasts this righteousness as a gift of God fully 
made, with that of the law of which man himself must be the 
maker. 

These two verses are, as we shall see, the theme which 

^ How Tiflchendoif, in IiIb 8th edition, conld jield to the authority of this ms. 
to the extent of njeeting these words, which he had presenrpd in the text of the 
7th, ia incomprehensibie. 
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^dll be developed in the whole following section. But, first, 
ver. 23 sums up the preceding section hj re-stating the 
ground on which every human being needs the righteousness 
of faitL 

Vv. 22J, 23. "-For tJtere is no difference: far all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of Ood.*' — ^By denying aU 
difference^ the apostle means here that there are not two ways 
by which men can be justified, the one that of works, the 
other of faitL The first is closed i^^ainst all, even the Jews, 
by the fact of universal condemnation, which has just been 
demonstrated. The second, therefore, alone remains open. 
The old Genevan version, Ostervald, and Martin put all ver. 23 
into ver. 22, and thus reckon only thirty verses instead of 
thirty-one in the chapter. The object of this change was to 
make ver. 23 a simple parenthesis, that the participle iei^i^ 
justified might be directly connected with ver. 22. But this 
grammatical connection is certainly incorrect^ and we should 
preserve the reckoning of the verses as it stands in the Greek 
text 

Ver. 23. This absence of difference in the mode of justifica- 
tion rests on the equality of all in respect of the fact of sin. 
In the aorist iifiafyrov, have committed sin, no account is taken 
of the question whether they have done so once or a hundred 
times. Once suffices to deprive us of the title of righteous, 
and thereby of the glory of Ood. — Kal, and in consequence. — 
The verb wrrepeladoA, to lade, expresses in general the idea of 
a deficit, which consists either in remaining below the normal 
level, or in being behind others. Paul therefore means that 
they all want more or less a normal state, which he calls the 
ghry of Ood. By this term some have understood the favour- 
able opinion which God has of the just man, Hi9 approbation 
or favour (Grot. Turret Fritzsche). This meaning is far 
from natural; John xiL 43 does not suffice to justify it. 
Others understand by this expression : glory in Ood!s sight, that 
which we should possess if we were righteous (MeL Calv. 
Plulippi). This meaning is not much more natural than that 
which appears sometimes in Luther : the act of glorying in 
God ; or than that of (Ecumenius and Chalmers: the destina- 
tion of every man to gUmfy God. There are really only two 
. senses possible. The first is that of the many commentators 
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who understand the glory of God as the fdiore and eternal 
glory (BeztL, Morison, Benss, eta). But in this case we mnst 
give to the verb wrrepdaOai a yeiy forced meaning : io lack 
the neeesMry qualifications for dUaining this glory. The second 
meaning, and the only one which we think admiBsible, is this : 
the divine splendour which shines forth from Grod Himself, 
and which He communicates to all that live in union with 
Him (see Hofinann, Meyer). This meaning includes that of 
Btickert and Obhausen, who understand it too specially, no 
doubts to mean the original image of God in man. The 
complement Seov, of Ood, is at once a gen, posseu. and 
a gen, auetor. God can communicate this glory, because 
He possesses it Himself, and it belongs to His nature. He 
had communicated a ray of it to man when He created him 
pure and happy ; it was intended to shine more and more 
brightly in him as he rose from innocence to holiness. By 
sinning, man lost both what he had received of it and whi^ 
he was yet to obtain. A dispossessed king, the crown has 
fallen from his head. — The consequence of this state of things 
is indicated, in dose connection with the context, in ver. 24. 

Ver. 24. "Being fuetified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Chriet Jeeue!* — ^The participle huuuov- 
fuevoi, being justified, takes us by surprisa Why give this 
idea, which is the principal one in the context, a subordinate 
place, by using a participle to express it ? To explain this 
unexpected form, it must be remembered that the idea of 
justification had already been solemnly introduced, w. 21, 22. 
Ver. 23 had afterwards explained it by the &ct of the flail ; 
and now it can reappear as a simple corollary from this great 
fact We might paraphrase : " being conjieguentiy justified, as 
we have just declared^ freely "... The present participle 
(SMaiovfievoi) refers to every moment in the history of man* 
kind when a sinner comes to believe. There is no need 
therefore to add, as Ostervald and others do, a new con- 
junction: "and tJiat they are justified." Neither is it 
necessary to take this participle, with Beza and Morison, 
as the demonstration of the fact of sin, ver. 23. It is im- 
possible that the essential idea of the whole passage should 
be given in proof of a secondary idea. The most erroneous 
explanation seems to us to be that of Oltramare, who here 
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begins a wholly new period, the principal verb of which must 
be sought in ver. 27 : "Since we are justified fireely ... is 
there here, then, any cause for boasting ? " The most impor- 
tant passage in the whole Epistle, vv. 24-26, would thus be 
degraded to the rank of a simple incident. And, moreover, 
t?ie asyndeton between w. 23, 24 would be without the ' 
slightest justification. 

This notion : leing justified, is qualified in three directions : 
those of the Tnode, the origin, and the meaThs. The mode is 
expressed by the adverb Sc^pedv, freely. It is not a matter 
of wages, it is a free gift. — The origin of this gift is : Sis 
grace, God's free goodwill inclining Him to sinful man to 
bestow on him a favour. There is no blind necessity here ; 
we are face to face with a generous inspiration of divine love. 
The means is the delivera/nce wrought in Jestie Christ. The 
Greek term awo\vrpeM-i^ denotes etymologically, a deliverance 
obtained by way of ptircJuiae (^vrpov, ransom). "So doubt the 
New Testament writers often use it in the general sense of 
deliverance, apart from all reference to a price paid ; so viii 
23 ; Luke xxL 28 ; 1 Cor. i 30. But in these passages, as 
Morison observes, the matter in question is only one of the 
particular eonsequsTiees of the fundamental deliverance obtained 
by Christ The idea of the latter is usually connected with 
that of the ransom paid to obtain it; comp. Matt. xx. 28, 
where it is said that Jesus gives His life a ransom (Kvrpov), 
in the room and stead {ami) of many ; 1 Tim. ii 6, where 
the term signifying ransom forms one word with the preposi- 
tion avrl, in the place of (avrlXvrpov); 1 Pet i 18: "Ye 
were ransomsd as by the precious blood of the Lamb, without 
spot" This notion of purchase, in speaking of the work of 
Christ, appears also in 1 Cor. vi 20, vil 23 ; GaL iii 13. 
It is obvious that this figure was most familiar to the apostle's 
mind ; it is impossible to get rid of it in the present passage. 
— The title Christ is placed before the name Jesus, the main 
subject here being His mediatorial office (see on i 1). — ^After 
thus giving the general idea of the work, the apostle expounds 
it more in detail by defining exactly the ideas he has just 
stated. That of divine grace reappears in the words : whom 
He had set forth beforehand, ver. 25 ; that of deliverance, in 
the words : to be a propitiation through faith ; that of Christ 
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JesuA^ in the words: in His hlood; and, finally, the principal 
term : being jtidified, in the last words of ver. 26 : thejuUifier 
of him who believdh in Jesus. This condosion thus brings us 
back to the starting-point of the passage. 

Yv. 25, 26. " Whom JTe had established beforehand as the 
means of propitiation through faith ^ by His blood, for the 
demonstration of His righteousness on a^xount of the tolerance 
shown touxzrd sins that toere past, during ths forbearance of God, 
for the demonstration * of His righteousness at the present time; 
that He might be fust, and the justifier of him who is of the 
faith in Jesus^ * — ^It is not without reason that these two 
verses have been called " the marrow of theology." Calvin 
declares ''that there is not probably in the whole Bible a 
passage which sets forth more profoundly the righteousness 
of God in Christ" And yet it is so short that the statement 
seems scarcely to have begun when all is said, within so few 
lines are the most decisive thoughts concentrated! It is 
really, as Yitringa has said, ** the brief summary of divine 
wisdom." * 

It is €rod Himself who, according to this passage, is to be 
regarded as the author of the whole work of redemption. The 
salvation of the world is not therefore wrested from Him, as 
is sometimes represented by the mediation of Christ The 

1 K D E F G omit mf before tn^rtt^t, 

* K A B C D P read mt before uhj^t, 

* D £ L read i«r«»» instead of i«r«».— iiir»» is omitted in F G It*"<i. 

^ We may be aUowed here to borrow from Morieon the account of an experience 
of the illofltrions poet Cowper, calculated to give an impression of the wealth 
of this passage. It was a time when Gowper was brought to the rery verge of 
despair. He had walked up and down in his room a long while profoundly 
agitated. At last he seated himself near Us window, and seeing a Bible there 
he opened it, to find if possible some consolation and strength. " The passage 
which met my eye," says he, "was the twenty-fifth verse of the third chapter of 
Romans. On reading it I immediately received power to believe. The rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness fell on me in all their fulness ; I saw the complete 
sufficiency of the expiation which Christ had wrought for my pardon and entire 
justification. In an instant I believed and received the peac6 of the gospel." 
" If," adds he, *' the arm of the Almighty had not supported me, I believe I 
should have been overwhelmed with gratitude and joy ; my eyes filled with 
tears ; transports choked my utterance. I could only look to heaven in silent 
fear, overflowing with love and wonder." But it is better to describe the work 
of the Holy Spirit in his own words : " it was the joy which is unspeakable and 
full qfghry " (1 Pet. i 8).— i^/e qf Cowper, by Taylor. 
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same thought is expressed elsewhere ; for example, 2 Cor. v. 
18 : ** All is of Ood, who hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ;'' and John ilL 16 : "God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son." This point should 
never be forgotten in the idea which we form of expiation. — 
The verb irponBhai, to prU before, may signify in the middle, 
either : to exh/3nt, present publicly (in view of oneself), or to 
set hefore oneself in the innermost shrine of the spirit; to 
decide, to design beforehand within onesel£ Por the pre- 
position irpo may have the local meaning in front of, or the 
temporal meaning before. Both significations of the verb 
have been used here, and in favour of both numerous ex- 
amples may be quoted in classic Qreek. The second sense 
is obviously the prevailing one in the New Testament ; comp. 
Bom. i 13, £ph. i 9, etc., as well as the common use of the 
word nrp60€a'i^ to denote God's eternal plan (viii. 28 ; Eph. 
iii 11); see also Acts xxvii. 13. In favour of the first 
meaning, there may be quoted, indeed, the phrase Hpnroi 7^9 
irpodiaea^, the sheu^ead, in the LXX. If we use it here, it 
would make the apostle say: ''whom God set forth publicly 
as a propitiatory victim." This act of public showing forth 
would refer either to the exhibition of Jesus on the cross, or 
to the proclamation of His death by the apostolic preaching. 
The middle form (to set forth for oneself) would find its 
explanation in the clause following : '' for the demonstration 
of His rigTUeot^sness." This meaning is not impossible. It is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Luth., Beng., ThoL, de Wette, Philip., 
Meyer, Hofm., Morison. But this idea of a public exhibition 
of the person of Jesus appears to us to have about it some- 
thing at once theatrical and superfluous. Independently of 
what we have just been saying of the ordinary meaning of the 
words irpoTidevah nrpodeai^, in the Kew Testament, the con- 
text speaks strongly in favour of the other meaning. The 
fundamental idea of the passage is the contrast between the 
time of God's forbearance in regard to sin, and the decisive 
moment when at once He carried out the universal expiation. 
It is natural in this order of ideas to emphasize the fact that 
God had foreseen this final moment, and had provided Himself 
beforehand with the victim by means of which the expiation 
was to be accomplished. Thus the phrase: to set forth beforer 
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hiikd, already gives a hint of the contrast : ai the present time, 
ver. 26. Placed as it is at the head of the whole passage, it 
brings out forcibly, at the same time, the incomparable gravity 
of the work about to be described. The middle of the verb 
refers to the iniaard resolution of God. In adopting this 
meaning, we find ourselves at one with the ancient Greek 
interpreters, Chrys., (Ecum., Theoph. ; see, among the modems, 
Fritzscha The word IkacTrjpiov, propUicUary, belongs to that 
host of Greek adjectives whose termination (fipiosi) signifies 
what serves to. The meaning therefore is : " what serves to 
render propitious, favourabla'* The verb iXcunceaOoi cor- 
responds in the LXX. to kipper^ the Piel of kaphar, to cover. 
Applied to the notion of sin, this Piel has a double sense : 
either to pardon — the subject is then the offended one himself, 
who, as it were, covers the sin that he may see it no more, 
for example, Ps. Ixv. 4— or to expiate, — the subject is then the 
victim which covers (effaces) the sin with its blood, that the 
judge may see it no more, for example, Ex. xxix. 36. In the 
New Testament this verb occurs twice, Luke xviii. 13, where 
the publican says to God : iXdaOffrt, show Thysdf propitious 
to me, which is equivalent to: forgive me; and Heb. iL 17 : 
eh TO iXac/ceaOcu rct^ afiapria^, to escpiaie the sins of the 
people. We find in these same two passages the two mean- 
ings of the term in the Old Testament. The etymology of 
this verb IXiaKeadai is the adjective ?Xao9, favowrahle, pro* 
pitious (probably connected with ^09, mercifid). To explain 
the word iXaaTi^piov in our text, very many commentators, 
Grig., Theoph., Er., Lutk, Calv., Grot, Yitringa, and among 
the modems, 01sh.» ThoL, Philip., etc., have had recourse 
to the technical meaning which it has in the LXX., where it 
denotes the propitiatory, or lid of the ark of the covenant 
With this meaning the substantive understood would be 
hriBefM, lid, which is sometimes joined to the adjective, for 
example, Ex. xxv. 17. As is well known, the high priest, on 
the day of atonement, sprinkled this lid with the blood of the 
victim (Lev. xvi 14 et seq.). On this account these com- 
mentators hold that it was here regarded by Paul as the type 
of Christ, whose shed blood covers the sin of the world. The 
term is found in this sense, Heb. ix. 5. We do not, however, 
think this interpretatidn admissible. 1. If the matter in 
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question were a weU-known definite object, the only one of 
its kind, the article to could not be omitted. 2. The Epistle 
to the Bomans is not a book which moves, like the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the sphere of Levitical symbolism ; there 
is nothing hero to indicate that the term is applied to an 
object bdonging to the Israelitish cultus. 3. Gess justly 
observes that if this type had been familiar to St. Paul, it 
would have been found elsewhere in his letters ; and if it were 
not so, the term would have been unintelligible to his readers. 
4. In all respec^ts the figure would be a strange one. What 
a comparison to make of Jesus Christ crucified with a lid 
sprinkled with blood I 6. Give to the verb irpoidero which- 
ever of the two meanings you choose, the figure of the 
propitiatory remains unsuitable. In the sense of exhibUing 
pvMicly, there is a contradiction between this idea of publicity 
and the part assigned to the propitiatory in the Jewish cultus; 
for this object remained concealed in the sanctuary, the high 
priest alone could see it, and that only once a year, and 
through a doud of smoke. And if the verb be explained in 
the sense which we have adopted, that of edallishing before' 
hand, it is still more impossible to apply this idea of an 
eternal purpose, either to a material object like the pro- 
pitiatory itself, or to its typical connection with Jesus Christ 
We must therefore understand the word iXaanjpMv in a very 
wide sense : a means of propUiatian. After reading Morison, 
we cannot venture to define more strictly, and to translate : 
a victim of propitiation, as if there were to be understood the 
substantive Ovfia (vietipi). For this meaning of the term used 
here does not seem to be sufficiently proved by the passages 
alleged (see the examples quoted by ThoL, de Wette, Meyer, 
with Morison's criticism). The English commentator himself 
takes the word l\a<rri^piov as a masetUine adjective, agreeing 
with the relative Sv : ** Jesus Christ, whom God set forth as 
making propitiation*' Such is the explanation of the Peschito, 
Thomas Aquinas, Er., Mel., etc. It is certainly allowable. 
But in this sense would not Paul rather have used the 
masculine substantive IXaar^^l The word iKaan^pia is 
indeed found, not IXaanipioi (Hofm.). We therefore hold 
by the generally received interpretation, which makes the term 
iXaarripiov a neuter substantive (originally the neuter of the 
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adjective ; comp. trtonipiov, ^^a/oum^/tMoi^, etc.). As to the idea 
of sacrifice, if it is not in the word itself, it follows from its 
connection with the following clause : by His blood (see below). 
For what is a meaTis of propUiation by blood, if it is not a 
sacrifice ? A question may here be raised : if it is God Him- 
self who, as we have just said, has established this means of 
pardon of His free grace, what purpose then was this means 
to serve ? For it cannot obtain for us anything else than we 
possessed already, the Divine love. This objection rests on 
the false idea that expiation is intended to originate a senti- 
ment which did not exist in God before. What it produces 
is such a change in the relation between God and the creature, 
that God can henceforth display toward sinful man one of 
the elements of His nature rather than another. The feeling 
of the divine mind shows itself in the foundation of the 
expiatory work as compassion. But the propitiation once 
effected, it can display itself in the new and higher form of 
intimate communion. As Gess says : " Divine love manifests 
itself in the gift of the Son, that it may be able afterwards to 
diffuse itself in the heart by the gift of the Spirit" There are 
therefore — 1. The love which precedes the propitiation, and 
which determines to effect it ; and 2. Love such that it can 
display itself, once the propitiation is effected. 

The clause ii^ [t^] nrlarca)^, by faith, is wanting in the 
Alex., which, however, is not enough to render it suspicious. 
Five Mjj. (Alex, and Greco-Lat) omit the article 7% (the, 
before faith). It would be impossible to explain why this 
word had been rejected if it existed originally in the text It 
has therefore been added to give the notion of faith a more 
definite sense : the well-known faith in Jesus. But it was 
not on this or that particular faith the aposde wished here to 
insist ; it was on faith in its very idea, in opposition to worka 
— On what does the clause depend : SaA 7rurrea>9, by faith 1 
According to some ancients and Philippi : on irpoidero (He set 
forth, or established beforehand). But it is difficult to conceive 
what logical relation there can be between the ideas of setting 
forth, or establishing, and a clause such as by faith. The only 
natural connection of this clause is with the word tKa^njpiov 
(means of propitiaiion) : " God has established Jesus before- 
hand as the means of propitiation through faith/' which 
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signifies that the efficacy of this means was fix)m the first 
bound by the divine decree to the condition of faith. God 
eternally determined within Himself the means of pardon, but 
as eternally He stipulated with Himself that the condition on 
which this means should become available for each individual 
should be faith, neither more nor less. This idea is important ; 
the subjective condition of faith entered as an integral element 
into the very decree of amnesty (the irpoOeaisi). This is what 
we shall find afterwards expressed in the words ob^ irpoeypw, 
whom Be foreknew (as His own by faith), viii. 29. The clause 
following : in or h/ His blood, is connected by most commen- 
tators (Luth., Calv., Olsh., Thol., Morison) with the word 
faith : " by faith in Sis blood.'* Grammatically this connec- 
tion is possible ; comp. £ph. i. 15. And it is the interpre- 
tation, perhaps, which has led to the article Try: being added 
before iriaretio^. But it should certainly be rejected. The 
idea requiring a determining clause is not faith, which is dear 
of itself, but the means of propitiation. In a passage entirely 
devoted to the expounding of the fact of expiation, Paul could 
not possibly fail to indicate the manner in which the means 
operated. We therefore find the notion of propitiation qualified 
by two parallel and mutually completing clauses : the first, 
by faith, indicating the subjective condition ; and the second, 
by His blood, setting forth the historical and objective condition 
of the efficacy of the meana Propitiation does not take place 
except through faith on the part of the saved, and through 
blood on the part of the Saviour. The attempt of Meyer, 
Hofmann, etc., to make this clause dependent on irpoiOero 
{" He set Him forth or established Him beforehand . . . 
through His blood ") is unnatural To present or establish a 
person through or in his blood, would not only be an obscure 
form of speech, but even offensively harsh. — According to 
Lev. xviL 11, the soul of man, the principle of life, is in the 
blood. The blood flowing forth is the life exhaling. Now 
the wilful sinner has deserved death. Having used the gift 
of life to revolt against Him from whom he holds it, it is just 
that this gift should be withdrawn from him. Hence the 
sentence : ** In the day thou sinnest, thou shalt die." Every 
act of sin should thus, in strict justice, be followed by death, 
the violent and instant death of its author. The sinner, it is 
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true, no longer understands this ; for sin stapifies the con- 
science at the same time that it cormpts the heart and 
perverts the will Snch, then, is the law which must be set 
in the light of day before pardon is granted, and that it may 
be granted. Otherwise the sovereign majesty of God on the 
one side, and the criminal character of the sinner on the other, 
would remain shrouded in the conscience of the pardoned 
sinner ; and such a pardon, instead of laying a foundation for 
his restoration, would consummate his degradation and entail 
his eternal ruin« Thus are justified the two qualifications of 
the means of propitiation indicated here by the apostle : in 
hlood and hy faith ; in other terms— 1. The judgment of God on 
sin by the shedding of Uood ; 2. The adherence of the guilty 
to this judgment by faith. The apostolic utterance may con- 
sequently be paraphrased thus : ^ Jesus Christ, whom God 
settled beforehand as the means of propitiation on the con- 
dition of faith, through the shedding of His blood." 

Blood does not certainly denote the holy consecration of 
life in general It is purely arbitrary to seek any other 
meaning in the word than it naturally expresses, the fact of a 
violent and bloody death. This signification is specially 
obvious in a passage where the word is found in such direct 
connection with tKofrnjpiov (jn'opitiaiion)^ in which there is 
concentrated the whole symbolism of the Jewish sacrifices. 

The relation commonly maintained between propitiation 
(the act which renders God favourable) and blood is this : the 
blood of the Messiah, shed as an equivalent for that of sinners, 
is the indemnity oflTered to God's justice to purchase the 
pardon granted by love. But it must be observed that this 
relation is not stated by the apostle himself, and that the 
term iKaaKeadat, to render propitious, does not necessarily 
contain the idea of an indemnity paid in the form of a quanti- 
tative equivalent The word denotes in general the act, 
whatever it be, in consequence of which God, who was dis- 
playing His wrath, is led to display His grace, and to pardon. 
This propitiatory act is, Luke xviii. 13, 14, the cry of the 
penitent publican; Ps. IL 17, the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart. In the supreme and final redemption which 
we have in Christ, the way of propitiation is more painful and 
decLsiva The apostle has just told us in what it consists ; he 
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proceeds in the words which follow to explain to us its 
object : for the demonstration of His righteousness. 

The term demonstration is remarkable. If the apostle had 
in view a payment offered to justice in compensation for the 
death which sinful men have merited, he would rather have 
said : '' for the satisfaction of His righteousness.'' The word 
manifestation seems to belong to a somewhat different order 
of ideaa But let U6 begin with fixing the meaning of the 
principal expression : the righteousness of God. Luther has 
connected it with justification. But in this case the contrast 
with the time of €rod's Umg-suffering, ver. 26, becomes unin- 
telligible, and the two last terms of the same verse : " that He 
miglit be just and the justifUr^ could not be distinguished 
from one another. So all interpreters agree to take the word 
as indicating a divine attribute wliich, long veiled, was put 
in the light of day by the cross. Which attribute is it ? 
Big?Ueo7tsness sometimes denoting TnoraZ perfection in general, 
each commentator has taken the term used by Paul as ex- 
pressing the special attribute which agreed best with his 
system in regard to the work of redemption It has been 
taken to express — (1) Goodness (Theodor., Abel., Grot., 
SemL, etc.) ; (2) Veracity or fidelity (Ambr., Beza, Turret) ; 
(3) Holiness (Nitzsch, Neand., Hofm, lipsius) ; (4) Righteous- 
ness as justifying and sanctifying (the Greek Fathers, MeL, 
Calv., Oltram.), — this meaning is almost identical with Luther's ; 
(5) Bighteousness in so far as it carries the salvation of the 
elect to its goal ; such is the meaning of Bitschl, which comes 
very near No. 3 ; (G) Betributive justice in God, considered here 
specially as the principle of the punishment of sin (de Wette, 
Mey., Philip.). The first five meanings all fall before one 
common objection ; the Greek language, and Paul's vocabulary 
in particular, have special terms to express each of those 
particular attributes : x/wyaroTiy^, goodness ; aKrideia, veracity ; 
wioTi^f faithfulness ; x^P^^* grace ; arfuoawq, holiness. Why 
not use one of these definite terms, instead of introducing into 
this so important didactic passage a term fitted to occasion the 
gravest misunderstandings, if it was reaUy to be taken in a 
sense different from its usual and natural signification ? Now 
this signification is certainly that of No. 6 : righteousness, as 
the mode of action whereby God mcintains the right of every 
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being, and consequently (yrdefr throughout the whole moral 
universe, blessing him who has respect to this order, visiting 
with punishment him who violates it. The essence of God 
is the absolute love of the good, His holinesa (Isa. vL 3 : 
" Holy, holy, holy " . . .). Now, the good is order, the normal 
relation between all free beings/ from Qod Himself to the last 
of them. The attribute of righUausneas, eternally latent in 
holiness, passes into the active state with the appearance of 
the free creature. For in the fact of freedom there was 
included the possibility of disorder, and this possibility soon 
passed into reality. God's horror at evil. His holiness, thus 
displays itself in the form of righteousness preserving order 
and maintaining right. Now, to maintain order without sup- 
pressing liberty, there is but one means, and that is punishment 
Punishment is order in disorder. It is the revelation of 
disorder to the sinner's conscience by means of suffering. It 
is consequently, or at least may be, the point of departure for 
the re-establishment of order, of the normal relation of free 
beings. Thus is explained the notion of the rigktecmness of 
God, so often proclaimed in Scripture (John xvii. 25 ; 2 Thess. 
L 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Eev. xvi 5, xix. 2, 11, etc.); and 
especially Bom. iL 5 et seq., where we see the BiKcuotepuria, 
the Just judgment, distributing among men tvrath and tribtUc^ 
tion (vv. 8, 9), glory and pea4X (w. 7-10). — This meaning, 
which we give with Scripture to the word righteousness, and 
which is in keeping with its generally received use, is also 
the only one, as we shall see, which suits the context of this 
passage, and especially the words which follow. 

How was the cross the manifestation of the righteousness of 
Qod t In two ways so closely tinited, that either of them 
separated from the other would lose its value. 1. By the 
very fact of Christ's sufferings and bloody death. If Paul 
does not see in this punishment a qitantitative equivalent of 
the treatment which every sinner had incurred, this is what 
clearly appears from such sayings as 2 Cor. v. 21 : "God 
made Him sin for ns; " GaL iii 13 : " Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being ma& a curse for ttsJ' 
Now, herein precisely consists the manifestation of the right- 
eousness wrought out on the crosa God is here revealed as 
* See £. Naville, Ltproblbmt du mat, tint discoone. 
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one against whom no creature can revolt without meriting 
death ; and the sinner is here put in his place in the dust as 
a malefactor worthy of death. Such is the objective manifes- 
tation of righteousness. 2. This demonstration, however 
striking, would be incomplete without the subjective or moral 
manifestation which accompanies it Every sinner might be 
called to die on a cross. But no sinner was in a condition to 
undergo this punishment as Jesus did, accepting it as deserved. 
This is what He alone could do in virtue of His holiness.^ 
The calm and mute resignation with which He allowed Him- 
self to be led to the slaughter, manifested the idea which He 
Himself formed of the majesty of God and the judgment He 
was passing on the sin of the world ; from His cross there 
rose the most perfect homage rendered to the righteousness of 
Qod. In this death the sin of mankind was therefore doubly 
judged, and the righteousness of God doubly manifested, — by 
the external fact of this painful and ignominious punishment, 
and by the inward act of Christ's conscience, which ratified 
this dealing of which sin was the object in His person. — But 
now it will be asked what rendered such a demonstration 
necessary : Because, says St Paul, of the tolerance exercised in 
regard to sins past. 

For four thousand years the spectacle presented by mankind 
to the whole moral universe (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9) was, so to 
speak, a continual scandal With the exception of some great 
examples of judgments, divine righteousness seemed to be 
asleep ; one might even have asked if it existed. Men sinned 
here below, and yet they lived. They sinned on, and yet 
reached in safety a hoary old age I . . . Where were the ivages 
of sin f It was this relative impunity which rendered a 
solemn manifestation of righteousness necessary. Many com- 
mentators have completely mistaken the meaning of this 
p(^98age» by giving to the word irdpeai^, which we have trans- 
lated tolerance, the sense ot pardon (Orig., Luth., Calv., Calov. ; 
see also the Geneva translation of 1557, and, following it, 
Osterv. etc.). This first mistake has led to another. There 
has been given to the preposition Bid the meaning of 5y, which 
it cannot have when governing the accusative, or it has been 

^ " O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee ; but I have known 
Thee," John zvil. 25. 
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translated in view of, which would have required the preposi- 
tion 6i9. The first error lies in confounding the term irdpeais 
(tolerance, impunity) with a<f>€(ri^ (remission, pardon). The 
second of these substantives comes from the verb a^Uvai^ to 
send away, dismiss, pardon (remittere); while the first used 
here comes from the verb wapUvai, to let pass, neglect^ not to 
occupy oneself with (prcetermittere) ; nearly the same idea as 
that expressed by the word {nrepdetv, to dose the eyes to, Acts 
xviil 30. The signification of the verb wapievai appears 
clearly from the two following passages : Sir. xziii. 2 : " Lest 
sins should remain unpunished Qiif wapi&vrai ra afuipni* 
/Aara);*' and Xeno^hou, Sipparchic vii. 10 : "Such sins must 
not be allowed to pass unpunished (ra oiv routura dfiapnj^ 
/jutra ' ov j(ph "Jrapieva* aKoXaara),'' It is worthy of remark 
also that in these two places sin is designated by the same 
word afjkdpTfifia as Paul employs in our passage : sin in the 
form of positive fault, transgression. The real sense of irdpeai^ 
is therefore not doubtful It has been given by Theodor., Grot, 
Beng. ; it is now almost universally received (ThoL, Olsh., Mey,, 
Fritzs., Rlick., de Wette, Philip, etc.).^ The Bid can thus 
receive its true meaning (with the accusative) : on account of; 
and the idea of the passage becomes clear : God judged it 
necessary, on account of the impunity so long enjoyed by 
those myriads of sinners who succeeded one another on the 
earth, at length to manifest His righteousness by a sti-iking 
act ; and He did so by realizing in the death of Jesus the 
punishment which each of those sinners would have deserved 
to undergo. — ^Ritschl, who, on account of his theory regarding 
the righteousness of God (see on 1. 18), could not accept this 
meaning, supposes another interpretation (II. p. 217 et seq.). 
Tolerance (^dpevisi) is not, according to him, contrasted with 
merited punishment, but with the pardon which God has 
finally granted. Yer. 25 would thus signify that till the 
coming of Jesus Christ, God had ordy exercised patience with- 
out pardoning, but that in Christ the righteousness of God 
(His feuthfulness to the salvation of His elect) had advanced 

^ Moriaon (p. 823) refers to the strange misunderstanding of Ohrysostom, 
reprodaced by OBcumen., Theophyl., Phot, which makes W^ir/f (strictly: 
polaxation of tixe muscles) denote here the paroljftM, the spiritual death of the 
sinner. Hence probably the reading vtfmwit (us. 46). 
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BO far as to give complete pardon. But where then, asks Gess, 
is this oriiy^ so necessary to indicate the advance from tolerance 
to pardon 1 The natural contrast to impunity is not pardon^ 
but punishment ; comp. ii* 4, 5, and the parallel passage to 
ours, Acts xvii. 30, 31 : " The times of ignorance God winked 
at, but now commandeth men to repent, lecause He hath 
appointed a day in which He will jvdge the world in riffhteous- 
ne8»r Finally, it is impossible on this interpretation to give 
a natural meaning to the words (m account of. For pardon 
was not given because of the impunity exercised toward those 
sins. Paul would have required to say, either : becavM of 
those sins themselves, or : following up the long tolerance 
exercised toward them. 

Several commentators (Calovius, for example) refer the 
expression : sins thai are past, not to the sins of mankind who 
lived before Christ, but to those committed by every believer 
1*efore his conversion. It is difficult in this sense to explain 
the words which follow : at this time^ which form an antithesis 
to the former. We must apply them to the moment when 
each sinner in particular believes. But this meaning does not 
correspond to the gravity of the expression : at this time, in 
which the apostle evidently contrasts the period of completion 
with that of general impunity, and even with the eternal 
decree (the vpoOeat^). 

It may be further asked if those sins that cr past are those 
of all mankind anterior to Christ, or perhaps, as 1 hilip )i thinks, 
only those of the Jews. The argument which this com- 
mentator derives from the meaning of tKaoT'^piov, the lid of 
the ark, the propitiatory so called, has of course no weight 
with us. Might one be foimd in the remarkable parallel, 
Heb. ix. 15 : " The transgressions that were tmder the first 
testament ** f No, for this restricted application follows 
naturally from the particular aim of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (comp. for example, u. 16). It may even be said 
that the denumstraiion of which the apostle speaks was less 
necessary for Israel than for the rest of mankind. For the 
sacrifices instituted by God were already a homage rendered 
to His righteousness. But this homage was not sufBcient ; 
for there was wanting in it that which gives value to the 
Bocrifice of Christ ; the victim underwent death, but did not 
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accq}t it. Hence it was that the death of the Messiah neces- 
sarily closed the long series of the Levitical sacrifices. No 
more can we receive the opinion of Bez^, Cocceius, Morison, 
who think the sins tfuU are past are those of the faithful of 
the Old Testament whom God pardoned from regard to the 
future sacrifice of Christ. The article r&v (** the sins ") does 
not admit of this restriction, which there is nothing else to 
indicate. And the sacrifice of Christ cannot be explained here 
by an end so special. 

But if it is asked why Paul gives as the reason for this 
sacrifice only the past and not the future sins of mankind, as 
if the death of Christ did not apply equally to the latter, the 
answer is easy, from the apostle's standpoint : the righteous- 
ness of God once revealed in the sacrifice of the cross, this 
demonstration remains. Whatever happens, nothing can again 
efface it from the history of the world, nor from the conscience 
of mankind. Henceforth no illusion is possible : all sin must 
be pardoned— or judged. 

Begarded from the point of view here taken by the apostle, 
the death of Jesus is in the history of humanity, something 
like what would emerge in the life of a sinner had he a time 
of perfect lucidity when, his conscience being miraculously 
brought into one with the mind of God r^arding sin, he 
should judge himself as God judges him. Such a moment 
would be to this man the starting-point of a total transforma- 
tion. Thus the demonstration of righteousness given to the 
world by the cross of Christ at the dose of the long economy 
of sin tolerated, founded the new epoch, and with the possi- 
bility of pardon established the principle of the radical 
renewal of humanity. 

Ver. 26. The first words of this verse : during the forbear- 
ance of Ood, depend naturally on the word irdpeai^, tolerance : 
"the tolerance (exercised) during the forbearance of God." 
It is less simple to connect this regimen with the participle 
irpoyeyovoT€av : " committed formerly during the forbearance 
of Grod." For the principal idea in what precedes, that which 
needs most to be explained, is that of the tolerance, and not 
that expressed by this participle. Meyer gives to the pre- 
position iv the meaning of by: "the tolerance exercised 
toward the sins that are past by the forbearance of God." But 
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tLe following antithesis: at this time, imperatively requires 
the temporal meaning of the clause iv r^ avo)(^. — At the first 
glance it seems strange that in a proposition of which Ood is 
the subject, the apostle should say, not : " during His forbear- 
ance," but : " during the forbearance of God" The reason of 
this apparent incorrectness is not, as has been thought, the 
remoteness of the subjedt, nor the fact that Paul is now 
expressing himself as it were from his own point of view, and 
not from that of God (Mey.). Bather it is that which is 
finely given by Matthias : by the word Ood the apostle brings 
more into relief the contrast between merCs conduct (their 
constant sins) and CMs (His long-suffering). 

We have seen that ver. 26 should begin with the words 
reproduced from ver. 25 : for the demonstration of His righteous^ 
ness. To what purpose this repetition ? Had not the reason 
which rendered the demonstration of righteousness necessary 
been sufficiently explained in ver. 25 ? Why raise this point 
emphatically once more to explain it anew ? This form is 
surprising, especially in a passage of such extraordinary con- 
ciseness. De Wette and Meyer content themselves with 
saying : £epetition of the eh SvSei^iv (for the demonstration)^ 
ver. 25. But again, why the -change of preposition: in 
ver. 25, €h\ here, Tr/m? We get the answer: a matter of 
style (Mey.), or of euphony (Gess), wholly indifferent as to 
meaning. With a writer like Paul — our readers, we hope, are 
convinced of this — such answers are insufficient. Bilckert and 
Hofmann, to avoid these difficulties, think that the words : 
for the demonstration . . . should not be made dependent, like 
the similar words of ver. 25, on the verb irpoeOero, had estab- 
lished, but on the sahatantive forbearance : "during the time 
of His forbearance, a forbearance which had in view the mani- 
festation of His righteousness at a later period." De Wette 
replies, with reason, that were we to connect these words with 
so subordinate an idea, the reader's mind would be diverted 
from the essential thought of the entire passage. Besides, 
how can we fail to see in the irpo^ IpSei^ip (for the mxunifesta* 
tion) of ver. 26 the resumption of the similar expression, 
ver. 25 ? The fact of this repetition is not, as it seems to us, 
so difficult to explain. The moral necessity of such a mani- 
festation had been demonstrated by the tolerance of God in 
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the pad ; for it had thrown a veil over the righteousness of 
God But the explanatioii was not completa The object to 
be gained in the fvJtwre by this demonstrntkii mnst also be 
indicated. And tliis is the end served \tj the repetition of 
this same expression in vec 26 : ''for the demonstnttion, I 
say, in view of** . . . Thus at the same time is explained the 
change of preposition. In ver. 25 the demonstration itself 
was regarded as an end: " whom He set forth befordiand as a 
propitiation for the demonstration {ek, with a view to) " . • . 
But in ver. 26 this same demonstration becomes a nuam, with 
a view to a new and more remote end : *^far the demonstration 
of His righteousness, that He migM he (literally, with a tnew^ 
to being) just, and the jnstifier "... The demansiratian ia 
always the end, no doubt, but now it is only the near and 
immediate object — ^sach is exactly the meaning of the Greek 
preposition wpo^, which is substituted for the cw of ver. 25 — 
compared with a more distant and final end which opens up 
to view, and for which the apostle now reserves the eh (with 
a view to) : " with a view to being just, and the jostifier." 
Comp. on the relation of these two prepositions, Eph. iv. 12 : 
^ for (irpoi) the perfecting of the saints wUh a view to a {w) 
work of ministry." Here we may have a convincing proof 
that nothing is accidental in the style of a man like PauL 
Never did jeweller chisel his diamonds more carefully than 
the apostle does the expression of his thoughts. This delicate 
care of the slightest shades is also shown in the addition of 
the article rrpf before hBei^w in ver. 26, an addition suflS- 
ciently attested by the four Alex. Mjj., and by a Mj. from 
each of the other two families (D P). In ver. 25 the notion 
of demonstration was yet abstract: "in demonstration of 
righteousness." In ver. 26 it is now known; it is a concrete 
fact which should conspire to a new end ; hence the addition 
of the article : ** for that manifestation of which I speak, with 
a view to " . . • The following words : at this time, express 
one of the gravest thoughts of the passaga They bring out 
the full solemnity of the present epoch marked by this un- 
exampled appearance, preordained and in a sense awaited by 
God Himself for so long. For without this prevision the 
long forbearance of the forty previous centuries would have 
been morally impossible; comp. Acts xvii 30 (in regaixl to 
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the Gentiles), and Heb. ix. 26 : *' But now once in the end 
of the ages hath He appeared, to put away sin by the sacriJBce 
of Himself" (in regard to Israel). 

And what was the end with a view to which this demon- 
stration of righteousness was required at this time? The 
apostle answers: thai He might he just, and a jristifier — that 
is to say, " that while being and remaining just, God might 
justify." It was a great problem, a problem worthy of divine 
wisdom, which the sin of man set before God — to remain just 
while justifying (declaring just) man who had become unjust. 
God did not shrink from the task. He had even solved the 
difficulty beforehand in His eternal counsel, before creating 
man free ; otherwise, would not this creation have merited the 
charge of imprudence ? God had beside Him, in Christ {irpoi-- 
0€To, ver. 25 ; comp. Eph. i 3, 4), the means of being at once 
jiist and jiLStifier — that is to say, just while justifjring, and. 
justif3ring while remaining just. — The words : that He might 
le jiLst, are usually understood in the logical sense : ^ that He 
might he hnovm to be just." Gess rightly objects to this 
attenuation of the word he. The second predicate : and the 
jtLstifier, does not suit this idea of heiyig knovm. If God did 
not once show Himself perfectly just, would He be so in 
reality ? Gess rightly says : " A judge who hates evil, but 
does not judge it, is not just : if the righteousness of God did 
not show itself, it would not exist" In not smiting those 
sinners at once with the thunderbolt of His vengeance, those 
who had lived during the time of forbearance, God had not 
shoum Himself just; and if He had continued to act thus 
indefinitely, mankind and the entire moral universe would 
have had good right to conclude that He vhis not just It is 
obvious that the words : that He might be Just, do not, strictly 
speaking, express a new idea ; they reproduce in a different 
form the reason for the demonstration of righteousness already 
given in ver. 25 in the words: "because of the tolerance 
exercised toward sins that were past" If this tolerance 
had not at length issued in a manifestation of righteousness, 
righteousness itself would have been annihilated. The thought 
is nevertheless of supreme importance here, at the close of 
this exposition. Men must not imagine, as they might easily 
4o, especially with pardon before them, that the righteousness 
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of God is somehow completely absorbed in His grace tbrougli 
the act of justifying. There is in the - firm and immoveable 
will of God to maintain right and order in the universe— His 
justice, that is to say — the principle of the justifitaiion of 
believers no doubt, but not less certainly that of the judgment 
of the impenitent Now, if Grod did not show Himself jusi 
at the moment when He justifies the unjust, there would be 
in such a pardon what would plunge sinners into the most 
dangerous illusion. They could no longer seriously suppose 
that they were on their way to give in an account ; and judg- 
ment would burst on them as a terrible surprise. This is 
what God could not desire, and hence He has exercised the 
divine privilege of pardon only through means of a striking 
and solemn manifestation of His righteousness. He would 
really have given up His justice if, in this supreme moment 
.of His manifestation. He had not displayed it brightly on the 
earth. 

After having secured His righteousness. He is able to justify 
the unjust ; for He has, in Christ, the means ot justifying him 
justly. We have seen that the cross re-establishes order by 
putting each in his place, the holy God on His throne, rebel- 
lious man in the dust. So long as this homage, making 
reparation for the past, remains without us, it does not save 
us ; but as soon as we make it ours by faith in Jesus, it 
avaih for us, and Grod can jtistly absolve us. This is what is 
expressed by the last words, to which the passage pointed 
from the first: and thejustijier of him who is of the faith in 
Jesus, By adhering to this manifestation of divine righteous- 
ness accomplished in Jesus, the believer makes *it morally his 
own. He renders homage personally to the right which God 
has over him. He sees in his own person the malefactor 
worthy of death, who should have undergone and accepted 
what Jesus underwent and accepted. He exclaims, like that 
Bechuana in bis simple savage language: Away from that, 
Christ ; that's my place ! Sin is thus judged in his con- 
science, as it was in that of the dying Jesus — ^that is to say, 
as it is by the holiness of God Himself, and as it never could 
have been by the ever imperfect repentance of a sinner. By 
appropriating to himself the homage rendered to the majesty 
of God by the Crucified One, the believer is himself crucified 
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as it were in the eyes of God ; moral order is re-established, 
and judgment can take end by an act of absolution* As to 
the impenitent sinner, who refuses to the divine majesty the 
homage contained in the act of flEiith, the demonstration of 
righteousness given on the cross remains as the proof that he 
will certainly meet with this divine attribute in the judgment 
— The phrase : to be of the faith, has nothing surprising in 
Paul's style ; comp. the ehai, ix, ii. 8 ; Qal. iii 7, 10, etc. It 
forcibly expresses the new mode of being which becomes the 
believer's as soon as he ceases to draw his righteousness from 
himself and derives it wholly from Jesus. — ^Three Mjj. read 
the accusative ^Irjaovp, which would lead to the impossible 
sense : " and the justifier of Jesus by faith." This error 
probably arises from the abridged form IT in the ancient 
Mjj., which might easily be read IN. Two MSS. (F G) wholly 
reject this name (see Meyer).* The phrase : " him who is of 
the faith," without any indication of the object of faith, would 
not be impossible. This reading has been accepted by Oltra- 
mare. But two MSS. of the ninth century do not sufiBce to 
justify it Nothing could better close this piece than the 
name of the historical personage to whose unspeakable love 
mankind owes this eternal blessing. 

ITie Expiation. 

We have endeavoured to reproduce exactly the meaning of 
the expressions used by the apostle in this important passage, 
and to rise to the sum of the ideas which it contains. In what 
does the apostolical conception, as we have understood it, difier 
from the current theories on this fundamental subject ? 

If we compare it first with the doctrine generally received in 
the church, the point on which the difference seems to us to 
bear is this: in the ecclesiastical theory God demands the 
punishment of Christ as a satisfaction to Himself, inasmuch as 
His justice must have an equivalent for the penalty merited by 
man, if divine love is to be free to pardon. From the point 
of view to which the exposition of the apostle brings us, this 
equivalent is not intended to satisfy divine justice except by 
manifesting it, and so re^estailishing the normal relation between 
God and the guilty creature. By sin, in short, God loses His 
supreme place in the conscience of the creature ; by this demon- 

' Tischendorf, eighth edition, does not mention thiB omisdon. Conld he have 
found it to be not the fact f 
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stratioa of righteousness He recovers it In consequence of sin, 
the creature no longer comprehends and feels the gravity of his 
rebellion ; by this manifestation God makes it palpable to him. 
On this view it is not necessary that the sacrifice of reparation 
should be the equivalent of the penalty incurred by the multi- 
tude of sinful men, viewed as the sum of the merited sufferings ; 
it is enough that it be so as regards the physical and moral 
character of the sufferings due to sin in itsell 

The defenders of the received theory will no doubt ask if, on 
this view, the expiation is not pointed simply to the conscience 
of the creature, instead of being also a reparation offered to 
God Himself. But if it is true that a holy God cannot pardon, 
except in so far as the pardon itself establishes the absolute 
guilt of sin and the inviolability of the divine majesty, and so 
includes a guarantee for the re-establishment of order in the 
relation between the sinner and God, and if this condition is 
only found in the punishment of sin holily undertaken and 
humbly accepted by Him who alone was able to do so, is not 
the necessity of expiation in relation to the absolute Good, to 
God Himself, demonstrated? &is holiness would protest against 
every pardon which did not fulfil the double condition of glorify- 
ing His outraged majesty and displaying the condemnation of 
sin. Now, this double end is only gained by the expiatory 
sacrifice. But the necessity of this sacrifice arises from His 
whole divine character, in other words, from His holiness, the 
principle at once of His love and righteousness, and not exclu- 
sively of His righteousness. And, in truth, the apostle nowhere 
expresses the idea of a conflict between righteousness and love 
as requiring the expiation. It is grace that saves, and it saves 
by the demonstration of righteousness which, in the act of 
expiation, restores God to His place and man to his. Such is 
the condition on which divine love can pardon without entail- 
ing on the sinner the final degradation of his conscience and 
the eternal consolidation of his sin. 

This view also evades the grand objection which is so gene- 
rally raised in our day against a satisfaction made to righteous- 
ness by means of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty. 
No doubt the ordinary theory of expiation may be defended by 
asking who would be entitled to complain of such a transaction : 
not God who establishes it, nor the Mediator who voluntarily 
sacrifices Himself, nor man whose salvation is effected by it. 
But, anyhow, this objection does not apply to the apostolical 
conception as we have expounded it. For whenever it ceases 
to be a question of legal satisfaction, and becomes a simple 
demonstration of God's right, no ground remains for protesting 
in the name of righteousness. Who could accuse God of un- 
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rigliteousnesa for having made use of Job and his sufferings to 
prove to Satan that He can obtain from the children of the 
dust a disinterested homage, a free submission, which is not 
that of the mercenary ? Similarly, who can arraign the divine 
righteousness for having given to sinful man, in the person of 
Jesus, a convincing demonstration of the judgment which the 
guilty one deserved at His hand ? Deserved, did I say ? of 
the judgment with which He will visit him without fail if he 
refuses to join by faith in that homage solemnly rendered to 
God's rights, and rejects the reconciliation which God ofil'ers him 
in this form. 

It seems to us, then, that the true apostolical conception, 
while firmly establishing the fact of expiation, which is, his- 
torically speaking, — as no one can deny, — ^the distinctive feature 
of Christianity, secures it from the grave objections which in 
these days have led so many to look on this fundamental dogma 
with suspicion. 

But some would perhaps say : Such a view rests, as much as 
the so-called orthodox theory, on notions of right and justice, 
which belong to a lower sphere, to the Ugal and juridical 
domain. A noble and generous man will not seek to explain 
his conduct by reasons taken fi^m so external an order ; how 
nmch less should we have recourse to them to explain that of 
God ? — ^Those who speak thus do not sufficiently reflect that we 
have to do in this question not with God in His essence, but 
with God in His relation to free man. Now, the latter is not 
holy to begin with ; the use which he makes of his liberty is 
not yet regulated by love. The attribute of righteousness (the 
firm resolution to maintain order, whose existence is latent in 
the divine holiness) must therefore appear as a necessary safe- 
guard as soon as liberty comes on the stage, and with it the 
possibility of disorder ; and this attribute must remain in exer- 
cise as long as the educational period of the life of the creature 
lasts, that is to say, until he has reached perfection in love. 
Then all those factors, right, law, justice, will return to their 
latent stata But till then, God, as the guardian of the normal 
relations between free beings, must keep by law and check by 
punishment every being disposed to trample on His authority, 
or on the liberty of his fellows. Thus it is that the work of 
righteousness necessarily belongs to God's educating and redeem* 
ing work, without which the world of free beings would soon 
be no better than a chaos, from which goodness, the end of 
creation, would be forever banished. Blot out this factor from 
the government of the world, and the free being becomes Titan, 
no longer arrested by anything in the execution of any caprice. 
God's place is overthrown, and the creatures destroy one another 
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mutually. It is common to r^ard lave as the fundamental 
feature of the divine character ; and in this way it is very diffi- 
cult to reach the attribute of righteousness. Most thmkers, 
indeed, do not reach it at alL Tbia one &ci should serve to 
show the error in which they are entangled. Holy^ hoiy, holy, 
say the creatures nearest to Grod, when celebrating His perfec- 
tion (Isa vi.), and not good, good, good. Holiness, such is the 
essence of God ; and holiness is the absolute love of the good, 
the absolute horror of evil Hence it is not difficult to deduce 
both love and righteousness. Love is the goodwill of God 
toward all free beings who are destined to realize the good. 
Love goes out to the individuals, as holiness to the good itself 
which they ought to produce. Bighteousness, on the other 
hand, is the firm purpose of God to maintain the normal rela- 
tion between all these beings by His blessings and punishmenta 
It is obvious that righteousness is included no less necessarily 
than love itself in the fundamental feature of the divine 
character, holiness. It is no offence therefore to Gkxl to speak 
of His justice and His right& The exercise of a right is only 
a shame when the being who exercises it makes it subservient 
to the gratification of his egoism. It is, on the contrary, a glory 
to one who, like God, knows that in preserving his place he is 
securing the good of all others. For, as Gess admirably expounds 
it, God, in maintaining His supreme dignity, preserves to the 
creatures their most precious treasure, a God worthy of their 
respect and love. 

Unjustified antipathy to the notions of light and justice, as 
applied to God, has led contemporary thought to very divergent 
and insufficient explanations of the death of Christ 

Some see nothing more in this event than an inevitable his- 
torical result of the conflict between the holiness of Jesus and 
the immoral character of His contem];)orarie& This solution 
is well answered by Hausratb himself: " Our faith gives to the 
question : Why did Christ require to die on the cross ? another 
answer than that drawn from the history of his time. For the 
history of the ideal cannot be an isolated and particular fact ; 
its contents are absolute ; it has an eternal value which does not 
belong to a given moment, but to the whole of mankind Every 
man should recognise in such a history a mystery of grace 
consummated also for him** {Neutest. Zeitgesch. L 450). 

Wherein consists this mystery of grace contained in the 
Crucified One for every man ? In the fact, answer many, that 
here we find the manifestation of divine love to mankind. 
" The ray of love," says Pfleiderer, " such is the true saviour of 
mankind. . . . And as to Jesus, He is the sun, the focus in 
whom all the rays of this light scattered elsewhere are concen- 
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trated'* (Wisienseh. Vortrage Hber religiose Frdgen). On this 
view, Jesus sacrificed Himself only to attest by this act of 
devotion the full greatness of divine love« But what, then, is 
a devotion which has no other object than to witness to itself? 
An exhibition of love, which might be compared to that of the 
woman who committed suicide, a few years ago, to awake, as 
she said^ the dormant genius of her husband by this token of 
her love. Besides, how could the sacrifice of hiis life made by 
a man for his fellow-men demonstrate the love of God ? We 
may, indeed, see in it the attestation of hrotherly love in its 
most eminent degree, but we do not find the love of the Father. 
Others, finally, regard the death of Christ only as the cul- 
minatmg point of His consecration to Gkxl and men, of His 
holiness. ^ These texts," says Sabatier, after quoting Bom. vi 
and 2 Cor. v., '' place the value of the death of Jesus not in any 
satisfaction whatever ofTered to God, but in the annihilation of 
sin, which this death brings about*' {Lap, Paul, p. 202). To 
the saime effect M. de Pressens^ expresses himself thus : '' This 
generous suffering, which Jesus voluntarily accepts, is an act 
of love and obedience ; and hence its restoring and redeeming 
character. ... In the name of humanity Christ reverses the 
rebellion of Eden; He brings hack, the Jieart of man to Chd, . . . 
In the person of a holy victim, humanity returns to the God 
who waited for it from the first days of the world" {Vie de 
Jisus, pp. 642 and 643). Most modem theories (Hofmann, 
Bitschl), if we mistake not, are substantially the same, to wit, 
the spiritual resurrection of humanity through Christ. By the 
holiness He so painfully realized, and of which His bloody 
death was the crown, Jesus has given birth to a humanity 
which breaks with sin, and gives itself to God ; and Grod, fore- 
seeing this future holiness of believers, and regarding it as 
already realized, pardons their sins from love of this expected 
perfection. But is this the apostle's view ? He speaks of a 
demonstration of righteousness, and not only of holiness. Then 
he ascribes to death, to Uood, a peculiar and independent value. 
So he certainly does in our passage, but more expressly still in 
the words, v. 10 : " If, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled {justified, ver. 9) by His death (His blood, ver. 9), much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved ly His life {flvrougt 
Him, ver. 9)." It is by His death, accordingly, that Jesus re- 
conciles or justifies, as it is by His life that He sanctifies and 
perfects salvation. Finally, the serious practical difficulty in 
the way of this theory lies, as we think, in the fact that, like 
the Catholic doctrine, it makes justification rest on sanctification 
(present or future), while the characteristic of gospel doctrine, 
what, to use Paul's language, may be called its felly, but what 
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is in reality its divine wisdom^ is its founding justification on 
the atonement perfected by Christ's blood, to raise afterwards 
on this basis the work of sanctification by the Holy Spirit^ 



KINTH PASSAGE QIL 27-81). 

The Sarmony of this Mode of Justification with the true 
Meaning of the Law. 

The apostle had asserted, ver. 21, that the law and (he 
'prophets themselves bear witness to the mode of justification 
revealed in the gospel This he demonstrates, first generally, 
from the spirit of the law, then specially, from the example of 
Abraham, in the two following pieces : chap. iiL 27-31 and 
chap. iv. As the theme of the preceding piece was expressed 
in the words of w. 21 and 22 : righteousness of God revealed 
without law ... hffaUh in Jesus Christ, that of the following 
development is found in the words of ver. 21 : witnessed hy 
the law and hy the prophets. We see how rigorously the apostle 
adheres to order in his work. 

The piece, w. 27-31, argues from all that precedes to the 
harmony of justification by faith with the Old Testament — 
1. Inasmuch as the law and the gospel equally exclude 
justification by works, w. 27 and 28; this is the negative 
demonstration ; and 2. Inasmuch as only justification by faith 
harmonizes with the Monotheism which is the doctrinal basis 
of the whole Old Testament, w. 29-31 ; such is the positive 
demonstration. 

Vv. 27, 28. *' Where is the^ boasting then t It is excluded. 
By what law t of works t Nay, luthy the law of faith. For * 
we judge that man is justified hy faUh^ without works of law." 

^ We would not hold Professor Qess bound to aU the views which we have 
expressed in this ezcorsus. But we most say, that if we have eacceeded in 
throwing any light on this passage of St. Paul, and on the fact of the atonement 
(that depth into whkh the angek desire to look, 1 Pet i. 12), we owe it chiefly 
to that eminent theologian ; comp. especially, the two articles entitled, ** Zur 
Lehre von der Yersdhnong," and " Die Nothwendigkeit des Siihnens Chiisti," 
in the JahrhOeher JUr DetOache Theol, 1857, 1858, and 1859. 

' F G It., Or. (Lat trans.) Ang. add r«» after »a»x^rtt (thy boasting). 

' K A D £ F G, It. : y»f»for, instead of «vr, then, which T. R. reads, with B 
C K L P, Syr. 

^ T. R. places r/m/ before hnmtwHt, with K L P, Pyr., while aU the rest 
place %tmufvHmt before n^ru* 
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— Oiv, then : in consequence of the great fact which has heen 
explained, and of the means of justification which it implies 
(yy. 23—26). — Kavp^o-t?, Ixxiding, vainglory; this term 
denotes not the cigect boasted of^ but the act of self-glorifica- 
tion* The article i, the, marks this boasting as well known ; 
it is therefore the boasting of the Jews which is referred to. 
The word might be connected with the KairxjSurO^ ^ ^^V> 
ii 17, and understood of the glory which the Jews sought to 
borrow from their exceptional position ; but the context, and 
especially the following verse, prove that the apostle has in 
view the pretension of the Jews to justify themselves by their 
own works, instead of deriving their righteousness from the 
work of Christ. — This pretension has been excluded for ever 
by the work described, vy. 24-26. There remains nothing 
else for man to do than to lay hold of it by faith. This ques- 
tion has something of a triumphant character; comp. the 
similar (oun, 1 Cor. L 20. The self-righteousness of the Jews 
is treated here as the wisdom of the Greeks is in that pas- 
sage. The apostle seeks it, and before the cross it vanishes. 
Hofinann understands this exclamation of the vainglory to 
which even Christians might give themselves up : '' Have we 
then, we Christians, thus justified, whereof to boast T' This 
interpretation is bound up with that of the same author, 
according to which the question, iil 9 : '' Have we any ad- 
vantage (over those whom judgment will overtake) ? " is also 
put in the mouth of Christians. But it is evident that, like 
the question of ver. 9, this refers specially to Jewish pre- 
judice ; for it is expressly combated in the following words, 
ver. 29, and it is alluded to by the article i}, the, before 
Kavxn<^^' — Only the question arises. What leads the apostle 
to put such a question here 2 The answer seems to us to be 
this. His intention in these few verses is to show the pro- 
found harmony between the law and the gospeL Kow the 
conclusion to which he had been led by the searching study 
of the law, w. 9-20, was, that it was intended to shut the 
mouths of all men, and of the Jews in particular, before God, 
by giving them the knowledge of sin. Hence it followed that 
the mode of justification which best agreed with the law was 
that which traced the origin of righteousness not to the works 
of the law» by means of which man thinks that he can justify 
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himself, buib to faith ; for, like the law itself, the righteousness 
of faitli brings all boasting to silence, so that the righteousness 
of works, which lays a foundation for boasting, is contrary to 
the law, while that of faith, which excludes it, is alone in 
harmony with the law. And this is exactly what Paul brings 
out in the following questions. — In these two questions the 
term law is taken in a general sense. This word is often used 
by Paul to denote a mode of action which is imposed on the 
individual, a nde to which he is subject, a principle which 
determines his conduct Sometimes when thus understood it 
is taken in a go-^d sense ; for example, viii 2 : "the law of 
the spirit of life which is in Jesus Christ ; ** again it is used 
in a bad sense ; so vii. 23 : " the law which is in my members ; " 
or, again, it is applied in both ways^ good and bad at once ; 
comp. viL 21. As Baur well says, the word law denotes in 
general *' a formula which serves to regulate the relation 
between God and man." The genitive toJi^ Spymv, of vxyrhs, 
depends on a v6imv imderstood, as is proved by the repetition 
of this word before ttujtco)?. 

That glory which man derives from his self-righteousness, 
and which the law had already foreclosed^ has been finally 
excluded. And by what means? By a nde of works? 
Certainly not, for such a means would rather have proitioted 
it, but by that of faith (ver. 26). The apostle thus reaches 
the striking result that the rule of works would contradict the 
law, and that the ruk of faith is that which harmonizes with 
it — ^He here uses the word vbijuo^, rvlei probably because he 
was speaking of excluding, and this requires something firm. 

Yer. 28. The relation between this verse and the preceding 
rests on the contrast between the two ideas ^cat^o-t^ and 
'n-larei ZueaiowrBa^, boasting and being justified by faith. '* Wo 
exclude boasting in proportion as we affirm justification by 
faith." — Several commentators read oiv, then, after T. R, 
which is supported by the Vat. and the Byzs. In that case 
this verse would form the conclusion from what precedes: 
" We conclude, then, tibat man " . . » But if the apostle were 
concluding findly in ver. 28, why would he recommence to 
argue in the following verse ? We must therefore prefer the 
reading of the other Alexs. and the Greco-Lats., yap, for: 
" For we deem, we assert that "... Another question is. 
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Whether, with the Byza, we are to put the word irlcrei,, hy 
faith, before the verb BiKotowrOai, to he jtistiJUd, or whether it 
it is better to put it after, with the other two families, and so 
give the idea of justification the dominant place over that of the 
means of obtaining it. The connection with ver. 27 certainly 
speaks in favour of the Byz. reading, which has the Peschito 
for it. It is the idea oi being justified hf faith, and not that 
of being jtutified in general, which excludes boasting. — It is 
worth remarking the word AvOperrrop, man. This general 
term is chosen designedly : '' whatever bears the name of man, 
Jew as well as Gentile, depends on the justification which is 
of faith, and can have no other/' If it is so, it is plain that 
boasting is finally exdvded. The apostle adds : vrithout works 
of law, that is to say, without participation in any of those 
works which are wrought in the servile and mercenaiy spirit 
which prevails under the rule of law (see on ver. 20). The. 
matter in question here is neither final salvation nor works 
as fruits of faith (good works, Eph. ii. 10; Tit iii. 8). For 
these will be necessary in the day of judgment (see on ii. 13). 

If it were otherwise, if the works of the law had not been 
excluded by the great act of expiation described vv. 24-26, 
and by the rule of faith involved in it, it would be found that 
God' provided for the salvation of a part of mankind only, and 
forgot the rest The unity of God is not compatible with 
this difference in His mode of acting. Now the dogma Df the 
unity of God ia the basis of the law, and of the whole of 
Judaism. On this point, too, therefore the law is at one with 
faith, w. 29-31. 

Vv. 29, 30. '* Or is He the God of the Jews 07ilyt^ is He^ 
not also of the Gentiles t Tes, of the GentOes also : seeing^ it 
is one God, who shall bring oiU the fustification of the circum^ 
eisedfrom faith, and who shaU bring about that of the uncir- 
cfimwised through faith!* — ^The meaning of the ^, or, when 
prefixed to a question by Paul, is familiar to us : '' 0r if you 
do not admit that " . • . ? This question therefore goes to show, 
that the negation of what precedes violates the Monotheism 

^ B and several Fathers : fuftn instead of ftw§9. 
* T. K. reads ^i after •vx» with L P only. 

' Instead of truing, which T. B. reads, with D £ F G K L P, we find tin/ in 
KABa 
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80 dear to the Jews, and in which they gloried The genitive 
^Iovhal»Vf of Jews, nsed without the article, denotes the cat^ory. 
Meyer refuses to take this word as the complement of the 
predicate &ei^, Gfod, understood; but wrongly; the natural 
meaning is : '^ Is God the Ood of the Jews ? " Comp. ii 29, 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, and Luke zz. 38 (with Matt. xnL 32). 
Otherwise we should require to apply here the phrase elvcU 
Tivo^, to be the property of (to belong to), which does not cor- 
respond to the relation between Qoi and man. — To the ques- 
tion : Is He not also (he Ood of the Gentiles t Taul could answer 
with assurance : yes, of the Cfentiles also ; loit the entire Old 
Testament had already drawn fix>m Monotheism this glorious 
inference. The psalms celebrated Jehovah as the Ood of all 
the earth, before whom the nations walk with trembling 
(Pa xcvL-xcviii, c). Jeremiah called Him (x. 7) the King 
of nations ; and the apostle himself had demonstrated in chap. L 
the existence of a universal divine revelation, which is the 
first foundation of universalism. 

Ver. 80. The Alex, read etirep: if truly. This readily 
might suffice if the apostle were merely repeating the prin- 
ciple of the unity of Ood as the basis of the preceding 
assertion : '' if indeed Ood is ona" But he goes further ; this 
principle of the unity of Ood serves him as a point of de- 
parture from which to draw important inferences expressed 
in a weighty proposition : ** who uinll Justify*' To wairant 
him in doing so, it is not enough that he has asserted the 
unity of Ood as an admitted supposition: '* if indeed," He 
must have laid it down as an indubitable fact which could 
serve as a basis for argument We must therefore prefer the 
reading of the other two families: iirelwep, seeing that. 
Monotheism has as its natural corollary the expectation of 
one only means of justification for the whole human race. 
No doubt this dogma is compatible with a temporary par- 
ticularism, of a pedagogic nature ; but as soon as the decisive 
question arises, that of final salvation or condemnation, the 
unity must appear. A dualism on tMs point would imply a 
duaUty in Ood's essence : " who (in consequence of His unity) 
wiU justify.*' The future : vnll justify, has been variously 
explained. Some think that it expresses logical consequence 
(Rtick. Hofin.) ; others, that it refers to the day of judgment 
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(Bez% Fritea)^; a third party refer it to cUl the particular cases 
of justification which have taken or shall take place in 
history. The last sense seems the most natural : the whole 
new development of history, which is now opening, appears 
to the apostle as the consequence of the fundamental dqgma 
of Judaism. — ^Meyer alleges that the difference of the two 
prepositions ix and Sui, from and by (which we have sought 
to render in our translation), is purely acddentaL Is it also 
accidental that the article r^, the, which was wanting in the 
first proposition before the word wifrreco^, faith, is added in the 
second ? Experience has convinced us that Paul's style is not 
at the mercy of chance, even in its most secondary elements. 
On the other hand, must we, with Calvin, find the difference 
a pure irony : '' If any one insists on a difference^ between 
Jews and (Gentiles, well and good I I shall make over one to 
him ; the first obtains righteousness /r<wi faith, the second by 
faith." No; it would be much better to abandon the attempt 
to give a meaning to this slight difference, than to make the 
apoatSe a poor wit The following, as it seems to 'me, is the 
shade of meaning which the apostle meant to express. With 
regard to the Jew, who laid claim to a righteousness of works, 
he contrasts category with category by using the preposition 
iK, from^ out of, which denotes origin and nature : a right- 
eousness of faith. Hence, too, he omits the article, which 
would have described the concrete fact, rather than the 
quality. But when he comes to speak of the Gentiles, who 
had been destitute till then of every means of reaching any 
righteousness whatever, he chooses the preposition Sid, by : by 
means of, which points to faith simply as the way by which 
they reach the unexpected end; and he adds the article 
because faith presents itself to his mind, in this relation, as 
the well-known means, besides which the Gentile does not 
dream of any other. 

The harmony between the Mosaic law and justification by 
faith has been demonstrated from two pointa of view — 1. 
That of the universal hvmUiaUon (the exclusion of all boast- 
ing), which results from the former and constitutes the basis 
of the latter (vv. 27, 28). 2. That of UU unity of God, 
which is the basis of Israditish Mosaism and prophetism, 
as well as that of evangelical universalism (w. 29, 30). 
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Thereafter nothing more natural than the conclosion drawn 
in ver. 31. 

Yer. 31. **I)o toe then make void the law through faith t 
That he far from us I Tea, we estaUish ^ the law** — ^This verse 
has been misonderstood by most commentators. Some (Aug., 
Luth.| MeL| Calv., Philip., Biick) apply it to the sanctification 
which springs from faith, and by which the gospel finally 
realizes the fulfilment of the law. This is the thesis whidi 
will be developed in chaps. vi.-viii. We do not deny that 
the apostle might defer the fiill development of a maxim 
thrown out beforehand, and, as it were, by the way ; comp. 
the sayings, iii. 3 and 20i. But yet he must have been 
logically led to such sentences by their necessary connection 
with the context Now this is not the case here. What is 
there at this point to lead the apostle to concern himself with 
the sanctifying power of faith ? Let us remark, further, that 
ver. 31 is connected by then with what precedes, and can only 
express an inference from the passage, vv. 27—30. Finally, 
how are we to explain the then at the beginning of chap. iv. ? 
How does the mode of Abraham's justification follow from 
the idea that faith leads to the fulfilment of the law ? Hof- 
mann offers substantially the same explanation, only giving 
to the word law the meaning of moral law in general (instead 
of the Mosaic law). But the difficulties remain absolutely 
the same. — ^Meyer and some others regard ver. 31 as the 
beginning, and, in a manner, the theme of the following 
chapter. The term law, on this view, refers to the passage of 
Genesis which the apostle is about to quote, iv. 3: ''The 
harmony of justification by faith with the law is about to be 
explained by what the law says of Abraham's justification." 
But it is difficult to believe that Paul, without the slightest 
indication, would call an isolated passage of the Pentateuch 
the law. Then, if the relation between ver. 31 and iv. 1 
were as Meyer thinks, it should be expressed logically by /or, 
not by (hen, Holsten, if we understand him rightly, tries to 
get rid of these difficulties by applying the term law in our 
verse to the law of faith (ver. 27), in which he sees an abso- 
lute rule of righteousness holding good for all men, and con- 
sequently for Abraham. One could not imagine a more 
1 T. K, with E E L P : irvM^if ; M A B C D : irv mi^*. 
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forced interpretatioiL Our explanatddn is already indicated ; 
it follows naturally from the interpretation which we have 
given of the preceding versea Paul's gospel was accused of 
ma]dng void the law by setting aside legal works as a means 
of justification; and he has just proved to his adversaries 
that it is his teachings on the contraiy, which harmonizes 
with the true meaning of the law^ while the opposite teaching 
overturns it^ by keeping up the vainglory of man, which the 
law was meant to destroy, and by violating Monotheism on 
which it is based. Is it surprising that he concludes such 
a demonstration with the triumphant affirmation: "Do we 
then overturn the law, as we are accused of doing ? On the 
contrary, we establish it" The true reading is probably 
itrrdpoftep ; the most ancient form, which has been replaced 
by the later form urr&fiev. The verb signifies, not to preserve, 
maintain, but to cause to stand, to estailish. This is what 
Paul does with regard to the law ; he estaUishes it as it were 
anew by the righteousness of faith ; which, instead of over- 
turning it, as it was accused of doing, faithfully maintains its 
spirit in the new dispensation, the fact which he had just 
proved. 

This verse forms a true period to the whole passage, w. 
21—30. The law had been called to give witness on the 
subject of the doctrine of universal condemnation; it had 
borne witness, w. 7-19. It has just been cited again, and 
now in favour of the new righteousness; its testimony has 
not been less favourable, w. 27-31. 

After demonstrating in a general way the harmony of his 
teaching with Old Testament revelation, the apostle had only 
one thing left to desire in the discussion : that was to succeed 
in finding in the Old Testament itself a sajring or an illus- 
trious example which, in the estimation of the Jews, would 
give the sanction of divine authority to his argument There 
was such a saying, and he was fortunate enough to find 
it It was written by the hand of the legislator himself, 
and related to what was in a manner the typical example of 
justification with the Jews. It therefore combined all the 
conditions fitted to settle the present question conclusively. 
Thus it is that Gen. xv, 6 becomes the text of the admirable 
development contained in chap. iv. This piece is the counter- 
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part of the scriptural demonstration which had closed the 
delineation of universal condemnation, iii. 9-20. It belongs, 
therefore, to the exposition of the thesis of ver. 21: the 
righteousness of faith vritnessed by the law and the prophets. 

TENTH PASSAGE (IV. 1-26). 
Faiih the Principle of AhraJiam*8 JvstificatwfL 

Abraham being for the Jews the embodiment of salvation, 
his case was of capital moment in the solution of the question 
here trefited. This was a conviction which Paul shared with 
his adversaries. Was the patriarch justified, by fcdth and 
by faith alone, his thesis was proved. Was he justified by 
some work of his own added to his faith, there was an end 
of PauVa doctrine. 

In the first part of this chapter, w. 1-12, he proves that 
Abraham owed his righteousness to his faith, and to his faith 
alone. In the second, w. 13-16, he supports his alignment 
by the fact that the inheritance of the world, promised to the 
patriarch and his posterity, was conferred on him independently 
of his observance of the law. The third part, w. 17-22, 
proves that that very posterity to whom this heritage was to 
belong was a fruit of faitL In the fourth and last part, 
w. 23-25, this case is applied to believers <rf the present 
Thus rigJUeausTiess, inJieritance, poderUjf, everything, Abraham 
received by £uth; and it will be even so with tu, if we believe 
like him. 

1. Vv. 1-12. 

Abraham was justified by faith, vv. 1-8, and by faith alone, 
w. 9-12. 

Vv. 1, 2. ** What shall we say then that Abraham our first 
father ^ has found * according to the flesh t For if Abraham 
were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory ; bui not before 
Oodr — The question with which this exposition opens is 
connected with the preceding by then, because the negative 

> K A B C road «^r«Ti^, while T. R., with DEFaELPIt reads: nrt^ 
' K C D E F G It, Or. (Lat. trans.) place wfnutnu immediately after rt if«v^a», 
while T. B. places % with K L F, Syr. after mmnfm n/un ; B omits it. 
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answer anticipated is a logically necessary consequence of. 
the demonstration given iii. 27—31. The particular case of 
Abraham is subordinate to the general principle which has 
just been established. — It is not proper to divide this verse, 
as some have done, into two questions : " What shall we say ? 
That Abraham has found [something] according to the flesh ? " 
Por then it would be necessary to imderstand an object to the 
verb hasfowndy righteousness, for example, which is extremely 
forced Or it would be necessary to translate, with Hofmann : 
'' What shall we say ? That we have found Abraham as our 
father according to the flesh ? " by understanding i}/ia9, we, as 
the subject of the infinitive verb to have found. But this 
ellipsis of the subject is more forced still than that of the 
object ; and what Christian of Gentile origin — ^for the expres- 
sion hvoefovmd could not be applied to the Judeo-Christians — 
would have asked if he had become a child of Abraham in 
the way of the flesh ? Ver. \ therefore contains only one 
question (see the translation). The apostle asks whether 
Abraham by his own action found some advantage in the 
matter of salvation* In the Eeceived reading, which rests on 
the Byzs., the verb his fovmd separates the words our father 
from the others : according to the flesh, so that this latter clause 
cannot apply to the substantive /o^Aer, but necessarily qualifies 
the verb has found. It is otherwise in the Alex, and Greco- 
Latin readings, where the verb has found immediately follows 
the words: JVhat shall we sayt whereby the words our father 
and according to the flesh are found in juxtaposition, which 
might easily lead the reader to take the two terms as forming 
a single description : our father according to the flesh. But 
this meaning cannot be the true one; for the matter in 
question here is not yet the nature of Abraham's paternity, 
which is reserved to a later point, but the manner in which 
Abraham became righteous (w. 2, 3). The reading was 
probably falsified by the recollection of the frequent phrases : 
father or child according to the flesh, — ^The flesh denotes here 
human activity in its state of isolation from the influence of 
God, and consequently in its natural helplessness so far as 
justification and salvation are concerned. The meaning is 
therefore: ''What has Abraham found h/ his own labour f' 
The word fUsIi, is probably chosen in reference to circumcision, 
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which became the distmctive seal of the elect family. — The 
term TrponrdTrnp, first father, which occurs here in the Alex, 
instead of the simple irarrip (in the two other families), ia 
strange to the language of the New Testament and of the 
T.XX. ; but this very circumstance speaks in favour of its 
authenticity. Por the copyists would not have substituted so 
exceptional a term for the usual word. Paul probably used 
it to bring out the proto-typical character of everything which 
transpired in Abraham's person. — ^Does the pronoun our imply, 
as is alleged by Baur, Volkmar, etc., the Jewish origin of the 
Christians of Eome ? Yes, if the translation were : <nir father 
cLCCording to the flesh. But we have seen that this interpreta- 
tion is faUe. It is not even right to say, with Meyer (who 
holds the Gentile origin of the church of Borne), that the 
pronoun our refers to the Judeo-Ghristian minority of that 
church. Por the meaning of this pronoun is determined by 
the we, which is the subject of all the preceding verbs {make 
void, eetablisht shall say); now, this refers to Christians in 
general Is not the whole immediately following chapter 
intended to prove that Abraham is the father of believing 
Gentiles as well as of believing Jews (comp. the categorical 
declarations of w. 12 and 16) ? How, then, should the word 
our in this verse, which is as it were the theme of the whole 
chapter, be used in a sense directly opposed to the essential 
idea of the entire piece? Comp., besides, the use of the 
expression our fathers in 1 Cor. x. 1. "What is the under- 
stood reply which Paul expected to his question ? Is it, as is 
often assumed : nothing at all t Perhaps he did not go so far. 
He meant rather to say (comp. ver. 2) : nothing, so far as 
justification before Ood is concerned; which did not exclude 
the idea of the patriarch having from a human point of view 
found certain advantages, such as riches, reputation, eta 

Yer. 2. Some commentators take this verse as the logical 
proof {for) of the negative answer which must be understood 
between w. 1 and 2 : " Nothing; for, if he had been justified 
by his works, he would have whereof to glory, which is inad- 
missible." But why would it be inadmissible? This is 
exactly the matter to be examined The reasoning would 
then be only a vicious circle. The verse must be regarded, 
not as a proof of the negative answer anticipated, but as the 
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explanation why Paul required to put the question of ver. 1 : 
"I ask this, because if Abraham had been justified by his 
works, he would really have something of which to glory ; and 
consequently the boasting which I declared to be excluded 
(iii 27) would reappear once more as right and good/' Did 
not Abraham's example form the rule ? — The expression by 
works is substituted for that of ver. 1 : according to the flesh, 
as the teim being justified replaces the having fownd. In both 
cases, the term appearing in ver. 2 indicates the concrete 
result {works, being justified), as that in ver. 1 expressed the 
abstract principle (fits fl^edi, finding). The word Kavyrjiia 
signifies a matter for glorying in, which is quite a different 
thing from Kaiyriai^, the act of glorying. Paul does not say 
that Abraham would really glory, but only that he would have 
matter for doing so. But how can the apostle express himself 
at the end of the verse in the words : but not before God, so as 
to make us suppose that Abraham was reaJXy justified by his 
works, though not before God ? Some commentators (Beza, 
Grot, de Wette, Etick., Philip.) think themselves obliged to 
weaken the sense of the word justified, as if it denoted here 
justification in the eyes of men: ''If Abraham was justified 
by his works (in the judgment of men), he has a right to 
boast (relatively to them and himself), but not as before God.*' 
But would such an attenuated sense of the word justify be 
possible in this passage, which may be called Paul's classical 
teaching on the subject of justification? Calvin, Fritzsche, 
Baur, Hodge, assert that we have here an incomplete syllogism ; 
the major: ''If Abraham was justified by WOTks, he has 
whereof to glory;" the minor: "Now he could not have 
whereof to glory before God ; " the conclusion (understood) : 
" Therefore he was not justified by works." But the minor is 
exactly what it would have been necessary to prove ; for what 
had been said, ver. 27, of the exclusion of boasting or of justifi- 
cation by works, was again made a question by the discussion 
on the case of Abraham. Besides, the conclusion was the 
important part, and could not have been left to be imderstood. 
The apostle has not accustomed us to such a mode of arguing. 
Meyer, after some variations in his first editions, has ended by 
sidhig with the explanation of Ghrysostom and Theodoret, 
which is to the following effect : " If Abraham was justified 
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bj his works^ he has undoubtedly something whereof to glory 
in his own eyes ; but in this case he haa received no favour 
from God, nothing which honours him as the object of divine 
grace; and his justification not coming from God^ he has no 
cause to glory in relation to God." This meaning is very 
ingenious; nevertheless it is untenable; for — 1. The term 
glorying would require to be taken in a good sense : glorying 
in a real favour received from God, while throughout the 
whole piece it is applied to an impure boasting, the ground 
of which man finds in himself and in his own work. 

2. Paul must have said in this sense : iv Oe^, in God, rather 
than 7r/)09 top Seov, he/ore (m relation to) God, comp. ii 17. 

3. Ver. 3 does not naturally connect itself with ver. 2 when 
thus understood, for this verse proves not what it should {for), 
to wit, that Abraham has no cause for boasting in the case 
supposed, but the simple truth that he was justified by his 
fjEiith. Semler and Glockler have had recourse to a desperate 
expedient, that of taking irpo^ rbv Geov as the exclamation of 
an oath : " But no, by God, it is not so." But this sense would 
have required vpo^ rov Oeov ; and what could have led Paul 
to use such a form here ? The turn of expression employed 
by the apostle is certainly singular, we shall say even a little 
perplexed. He feels he is approaching a delicate subject, 
about which Jewish national feeling could not but show 
itself very sensitive. To understand his meaning, we must, 
after the words: "If he was justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory," add the following : "and he has really great 
reason for glorying ; it is something to have been made an 
Abraham ; one may be proud of having borne such a name, 
htU" . . . Here the apostle resumes in such a way as to return 
to his theme : " but all this glorying has nothing to do with 
the account which he had to render to God." The word§ : in 
relation to Ood, irpo^ rbv 6eov, are evidently opposed to a 
corresponding : in relation to man, understood. In comparing 
himself with men less holy than he, Abraham might have 
some cause for glorying ; but the instant he put himself before 
God, his righteousness vanished. This is exactly the point 
proved by the following verses. 

Vv. 3—5. "For what saith (he Scripture? Now Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted tmto him for righteov^sness. 
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Now to him that loorkefh is the retoard not reckoded of grace, 
hat of debt But to him that worheth not, hut helieveth on Sim 
thai justifieth the ungodly, his faith is cowrUed for righteousness." 
— By the words of ver. 2 : " But it is not so in relation to 
Ood^ the apostle gave it to be understood that he knew the 
judgment of God Himself on Abraham's works. Yer. Z ex- 
plains how he can pronounce regarding a fact which seems to 
lie beyond the reach of human knowledga Scripture contains 
a declaration in which there is revealed the judgment of God 
respecting the way in which Abraham was justified. This 
saying is to be found in Gen. xv. 6. Called by God out of 
his tent by night, he is invited to contemplate the heavens, 
and to count, if he can, the myriads of stars ; then he hears 
the promise: "so numerous shall thy seed be." He is a 
centenarian, and has never had children. But it is God who 
speaks ; that is enough for him : he believed God. Faith con- 
sists in holding the divine promise for the reality itself; and 
then it happens that what the believet has done in regard to 
the promise of God, God in turn does in regard to his faith : 
He holds it for righteousness itself. — The particle Si, now, 
takes the place of the koI, and, which is found in the LXX., 
though their reading is not quite certain, as the SinaU. and 
the Vatic, have a blank here. It is possible, therefore, that, as 
Tischendorf thinks, the generally received reading in Paul's time 
was Si, now, and not koL For it is evident that if the apostle 
preserves this particle, which is not demanded by the meaning 
of his own text, it is to establish the literal character of the 
quotatioa It is not said : he beUeved the promise of Ood, 
but: Ood. The object of his faith, when he embraced the 
promise, was God Himself — His truth. His faithfalness. His 
holiness. His goodness. His wisdom. His power. His eternity. 
For God was wholly in the promise proceeding from Him. It 
little matters, indeed, what the particular object is to which 
the divine revelation refers at a given moment. All the parts 
of this revelation form but one whole. In laying hold of one 
promise, Abraham laid hold of all by anticipation; for he 
laid hold of the God of the promises, and henceforth he was 
in possession even of those which could only be revealed and 
realized in the most distant future. — The Hebrew says : " avd 
Ood counted it to him for righteousness." The LXX. have trans- 
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lated by the passive : and ii was eounied to him; Paul foUoMs 
them in quoting. The verb Xoyi^iv, XoyC^eaOai, sonifies: to 
put to aecotmt; comp. 2 Sam. xix. 19 ; 2 Cor. v. 19 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 16 ; and Philem. ver. 18 (where F^ul uses the analogous 
term iXkoyew, because he is speaking of an account properly 
so called : '^ If he has done thee any wrong, put it to my 
account *"). It is possible to put to one's account what he 
possesses or what he does not possess. In the first case it is 
a simple act of justice ; in the second, it is a matter of grace. 
The latter is Alnaham's case^ since God reckons his faith to 
him for what it is not : for righteousness. This word righleous- 
Tiess here denotes perfect obedience to the will of God, in virtue 
of which Abraham would necessarily have been declared 
righteous by God as being so, if he had possessed it. As he 
did not possess it, God put his fsdth to his account as an 
equivalent Why so ? On what did this incomparable value 
which God attached to his faith rest ? We need not answer : 
on the moral power of this fsdth itself. For faith is a simple 
. receptivity, and it would be strange to fall back on the sphere 
of meritorious work when explaining the very word which 
ought to exclude all merit The infinite worth of faith lies in 
its object, God and His manifestation. This object is moral 
perfection itself. To believe is therefore to lay hold of per- 
fection at a stroke. It is not surprising that laying hold of 
perfection, it should be reckoned by God as righteousness. It 
has been happily said : Faith is at once the most moral and 
the most fortunate of strokes (coups de main). In w. 4 and 5, 
the apostle analyzes the saying quoted. This analysis proves 
that Abraham was justified not in the way of a man who had 
done works (ver. 4), but in the way of a man who has not 
done them (ver. 5) ; which demonstrates the truth of the affir- 
mation of ver. 2 : " but it is not so before God." — ^The two 
expressions : o ipya^ofievo^, him that vxyrketh, and 6 fsJii ipya^o- 
fievo^, him that worketh not, are general and abstract, with this 
difference, that the first refers to any workman whatever in 
the domain of ordinary life, while the second applies only to a 
workman in the moral sense. To the hired workman who 
performs his task, his reward is reckoned not as a favour, 
but as a debt Now, according to the declaration of Moses, 
Abraham was not treated on this footing ; therefore he is not 
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one of those who have ftilfilled their task. On the other hand, 
to the workman (in the moral sense) who does not labour 
satisfactorilj, and who nevertheless places his confidence in 
God who pardons, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
Now, according to Moses, it is on this footing that Abraham 
was treated ; therefore he belongs to those who have not ful- 
filled their task. These two harmonious conclusions — the one 
understood after ver. 4, the other after ver. 5 — set forth the 
contents of the declaration of Moses : Abraham was treated on 
the footing not of a good, but of a bad workman. — ^The sub- 
jective negation fiii before ifxya^ofievo^ is the expression of the 
logical relation: because, between tiie participle and the principal 
verb: "lecattse he does not do his work, his faith is reckoned 
to him as work." — Paul says : He who justifieth the vmgodly. 
He might have said the sinner; but he chooses the more 
forcible term to designate the evil of sin, that no category of 
sinners, even the most criminal, may think itself excluded 
from the privilege of being justified by their faith. It has some- 
times been supposed that by the word ungodly Paul meant to 
characterize Abraham himself, in the sense in which it is said 
(Josh. xxiv. 2) that '' Terah, the father of Abraham, while he 
dwelt beyond the flood, had served other gods." But idolatry, 
is not exactly equivalent to ungodliness (impiety), and Paul 
would certainly never have called Abraham ungodly (impious). 
-—To impute to the believer righteousness which he does not 
possess, is at the same time not to impute to him sins of 
which he is guilty. Paul feels the need of completing on this 
negative side his exposition of the subject of justification. 
And hence, no doubt, the reason why, to the saying of Moses 
regarding Abraham, he adds one of David's, in which justifica- 
tion is specially celebrated in the form of the nonrimptUatioiv 
of sin. 

Yv. 6—8. "Even as^ David also describeth the blessedness of 
the man, unto whom Ood imputeth righteousness wiOumt works: 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom^ the Lord does not impute 
sin.** — It need not be supposed that David here plays the part 
of a second example, side by side with Abraham. The position 

^ Instead of umim^tf, D £ F O read nmimu 
* Instead of *, M B D E G read «». 
GODET. T BOM. L 
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of the patriaicli is unique, and Paul will return to it after thia 
«Iiort interruption. He merely adduces a saying of David, the 
inspired singer, which seems to him to complete the testimony 
of Moses about Abraham.— -The conjunction of comparison 
KoBd^ep is more forcible than icaSm ; it indicates an intrinsic 
and striking agreement : exactly as. — ^The word fuucapurfAo^, 
which we have translated by blessedness, strictly signifies : the 
ceUbratian 0/ blessedness, liie verb Xeyei, M^ys, of which this 
word is the object, signifies here : hs utters (tiiis beatification). 
The following words are, as it were, the joyful hymn of the 
justified sinner. This passage is the beginning of Ps. xzxiL, 
which David probably composed after having obtained pardon 
from God for the odious crimes into which passion had dragged 
him. Hence the expressions: transgressions pardoned, sins 
covered, sin not imptUed. Here, then, is the negative side of 
justification, the evil which it removes; while in regard to 
.Abraham it was only the positive side which was under treat- 
ment, the blessing it confers. Thus it is that the two passages 
complete one another. 

This observation made, the apostle returns to his subject 
It was not enough to prove that Abraham owed his justifica- 
tion to his faith. For the defenders of works might say: 
True ; but it was as one circumcised that Abraham obtained 
this privilege of being justified by his faith. And so we have 
works driven out by the door, and returning by the window. 
The answer to the question of ver. 1 : '' What bath Abraham 
found by the way of the flesh ? '* would no more be : nothing, 
hnt: everything. For if it was to his circumcision Abraham 
owed the favour whereby Gtod had reckoned his faith to him 
for righteousness, everything depended in the end on this 
material rite ; and those who were destitute of it were ipso 
facto excluded from justification by faitL The nullity of this 
whole point of view is what Paul shows in the following 
passage, where he proves that the patriarch was not only 
justified by faith, but by faith only, 

Yy. 9, 10. "Is this beatification then for the circumcision, or 

for the uncircuTncision alsot forwesuy:^ Faith was reckoned to 

Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned t when 

he toas in circumcision, or in uncircumcision t Not in dr^ 

^ K B D omit the Tt, which T. B. xeads with all the other documents. 
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mmcision, hut in UTicircumcmon." — ^The then serves merely to 
resume the discussion : '' I ask then if this celebration of the 
blessedness of the justified applies only to the circumcised^ or 
also to the uncircumcised." On this evetything really de- 
pended. For, on the first alternative, the Gentiles had no 
way left of admission to the privilege of justification by faith 
except that of becoming Jews ; and there was an end of Paul's 
gospeL M. Beuss regards all this as an example '' of the 
scholasticism of the Jewish schools of the day/' and of a 
'* theological science" which could supply the apostle only 
with ''extremely doubtful modes of argument." We shall 
see if it is really so. — ^The second part of the verse : for toe say 
... is intended to bring back the mind of the reader from 
David to Abraham : ** For, in fine, we were affirming that 
Abraham was justified by faith. How is it then with this 
personage, whose example forms the rule? How was he 
justified by faith ? as uncircumcised or as circumcised ? " 
Such is the very simple meaning of ver. 10. The then which 
connects it with ver. 9 is thus explained : " To answer the 
question which I have just put (9a), let us then examine how 
the justification of Abraham took place.*' — ^The answer was 
not difficult ; it was furnished by Genesis, and it was peremp- 
tory. It is in chap. xv. that we find Abraham justified by 
faith ; and it is in chap, xvii, about fourteen years after, that 
he receives the ordinance bf circumcisioa The apostle can 
therefore answer with assurance : '* not as circumcised, but as 
uncircumcised." There was a time in Abraham's life when 
by his unoircumcision he represented the Gentiles, as later 
after his circumcision he became the representative of Israel. 
Now, it was in the first of these two periods of his life, that 
is to say, in his Gentilehood, that he was justified by faith 
... the conclusion was obvious at a glance. Paul makes 
full use of it against his adversaries. He expounds it with 
decisive consequences in the sequel 

Vv. 11, 12. ^*And he received the sign of circumcision^ a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet being 
unHrcumcistd : that he might he ai once the father of all them 
thai helieve, that righteousness may he imptUed unto them also; 
and the father of circumcision to them who are not of the 
* Instead of ittftrsftnt, A D, Syr. read ri^r«^«p. 
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eireumcmon only, hU toho also walk in the dqn of (hat faith 
of our fatJier Abraham, which he had being yet uneireumeisecL" 
— Kai, and, signifies here : '' and in consequence of the josti- 
fication thus found'* — UeptrofM^, of circumcision, may be made 
a genitive of apposition: ** the sign which is dicumdsiony'' or 
a genitive of qualify : '' a sign in the form of circumciBiDn.'' 
The former is the simpler sense. In any case, the reading 
wep&rofjb^v in two Mjj. is a coirection. Circumdsion appears 
even in Gen. xviL 11 as the sign of the covenant between 
God and His people. The Babbins express themselves thus : 
" Qod put the sign of love in the flesh." The term crifbuov, 
sign, relates to the material thing ; the tenn a^^payk, seal, to 
its religious import Far, then, from circumcision having been 
the antecedent condition of Abraham's justification, it was 
the mark, and consequently the efiect of it. — ^The article 1% 
(after the words righteousness of faith), which we have trans- 
lated by: which he had, may relate to the entire phrase 
righteousness of faith, or to the woid faith taken by itsel£ If 
we consider the following expression : ** fieither of all believers " 
(not of all the justified), and especially the end of ver. 12, 
we cannot doubt that the article applies to the word faith 
taken alone : " the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised." 
The in order that whidi follows should not be taken in the 
weakened sense of so that. No doubt Abraham in believing 
did not set before himself the end of becoming the spiritual 
father of Gentile believera Bat the matter in question here 
is the intention of God who directed things with this view 
which was His from the beginning of the history. The real 
purpose of God extended to the Gentiles ; the theoGnxsy was 
only a means in His mind. Had He not said to Abraham, 
when calling him, that " in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed"? Gen. xii 3. — On the meaning of Sui, in 
the state of, see on iL 27. — The last words : that righteousness 
might be imputed v/rUo them, should not be regarded as a new 
end of the: he received the sign, to be added to the first 
already mentioned (that he might be the father . . •). The 
verb is too remote ; we must therefore make the that ... de- 
pend on the participle wurrevovrmv, them thai believe (though 
they be not circumcised) ; not certainly in Hofmann's sense : 
*' who have faith in the fact that it will be imputed to them/' 
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but in the only grammatically admissible sense : *' them who 
believe in order tJuU righteousness may be imputed to them." 
There is a desire in faith. It seeks reconciliation with God, 
and consequently ^tification. — ^The pronoun aMv, he Q' that 
he might be, even he '*), is intended to bring the person of 
Abraham strongly into relief, as called to fill, he, this one 
solitary man, the double place of father of believing (rentiles 
(ver. 11) and of believing Jews (ver. 12). It is very remark- 
able that the apostle here puts the believers of GentQe origin 
first among the members of Abraham's posterity. But was 
it not they in fact who were in the condition most similar to 
that of the patriarch at the time when he obtained his justi- 
fication by faith ? If, then, a preference was to be given to 
the one over the other, it was certainly due to them rather 
than to circumcised Christians. What a complete reversal of 
Jewish notions I 

Ver. 12. There can be no doubt that this verse refers to 
believers of Jewish origin, who formed the other half of 
Abraham's spiritual family. But it presents a great gram- 
matical difficulty. The Greek expression is such that it seems 
as if Paul meant to speak in this same verse of tvx) different 
daases of individuals. It appears as if the literal translation 
should run thus : ** father of circumcision, in respect of those 
who are not only of the circumcision, Jmt also in respect of 
those who walk in the steps of " • • • Proceeding on this 
translation, Theodoret, Luther, and others have applied the 
first words : ^* in respect of those who are not only of the 
circumdsion,'' to Jemsh believers, and the following words : 
*^ in respect of those who walk in the footsteps of Abraham's 
faith," to Gentile believers. But why then return to the latter, 
who had already been sufficiently designated and characterized 
in ver. 11 ? And how, in speaking of Jewish believers, could 
Paul content himself with saying that they are not of cir- 
cumcision only, without expressly mentioning faith as the 
condition of their being children of Abraham ? Finally, the 
construction would still be incorrect in this sense, which would 
have demanded oi roU . • • fiovop (not only for those who 
belong to the circumcision) instead of roh ov . . . fiopov (for 
those who not only belong to . . . ). This ancient explanation 
must therefore certainly be abandoned. There can be here 
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only one class of persons designated by two distinct aUribuies. 
The first is circoincision, and the second, a faith like Abraham'& 
But in this case the Greek construction seems again faulty 
in the second member. This is acknowledged by Tholuck, 
Meyer, eta Fhilippi is fain to satisfy himself with therefleo 
tion that negligences of style are found in the best writers ; 
which is true, but does not help us here ; for the faultiness 
would be a real want of logic On the other hand, the ex- 
pedients recently devised by Hofmann and Wieseler are so far- 
fetched that they do not deserve even to be discussed. And 
yet the apostle has not accustomed us to inexactness unworthy 
even of an intelligent pupil ; and we may still seek to solve 
the difficulty. This is not impossible, as it appears to us ; 
we need only t^ke the first roi^ to be a pronoun (tJiose who), 
as it incontestably is, but regard the second not as a second 
parallel pronoun (which would, besides, require it to be placed 
before the koI), but a simple definite article : " the (individuals) 
walking in the steps of " . . . The meaning thus reached is to 
this efiect : " those who are not only of the circumcision, but 
who are also, that is to say, at the same time, the (individuals) 
walking in the steps of " . . . This article, Tot9, the, is parti- 
tive; it serves to mark off clearly within the mass of the 
Jewish people who possess the sign of circumcision, a much 
narrower circle: tJiose walking in the faith, that is to say) 
the Jews, who to circumcision add the characteristic of faith. 
These latter do not form a second class alongside of the first ; 
they form within this latter a group apart, possessing beside 
the common distinction, an attribute (faith) which is wanting 
to the others; and it is to draw this line of demarcation 
accurately within the circumcised Israel that the article is 
used.^ The roi^ is here simply an article analogous to the 
T0A9 before irurrevova-iv. 

Paul is not satisfied with saying : " who also walk in the 
footsteps of Abraham's faith ; " he expressly reminds us — ^for 
this is the point of his argument — that Abraham had this 
faith in the state of uncireumcision. What does this mean, if 
not that Abraham was still ranked as a Gentile when " he 
believed and his faith was counted to him for righteousness " 7 

^ Tbe complete Greek phrase would be as follows : #i wm U wifiT$ftMt f^n 
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Hence it follows that it is not^ properly speaking, for Gentile 
believers to enter by the gate of the Jews, but for Jewish 
believers to enter by the gate of the (rentiles. It will be 
allowed that it was impossible for one to overwhelm his 
adversary more completely. But such is Paul's logic; it 
does not stop short with refuting its opponent, it does not 
leave him till it has made it plain to a demonstration that 
the truth is the very antipodes of what he affirmed. 

We find in these two verses the great and sublime idea 
of AbrdharrCs spirittud familtf, that people which is the pro- 
duct, not of the flesh, but of faith, and which comprises the 
believers of the whole world, whether Jews or Gentiles. This 
place of father to all the believing race of man assigned to 
Abraham, is a fundamental fact in the kingdom of Grod ; it is 
the act in which this kingdom takes its rise, it is the aim of 
the patriarch's call : " tJuU he might he the father of . . . (ver. 
11), arid of^ ... (ver. 12). Hofmann says rightly: "Abraham 
is not only the first example of faith, for there had been other 
believers before him (Heb. xL) ; but in him there was founded 
for ever the community of faith.'* From this point the con- 
tinuous history of salvation begins. Abraham is the stem of 
that tree, which thenceforth strikes root and developes. For 
he has not believed simply in the God of creation ; he has 
laid hold by faith of the God of the promise, the author 
of that redeeming work which appears on the earth in his 
very faith. The notion of this spiritual j-^^temity once 
rightly understood, the filiation of Abraham in the physical 
sense lost all importance in the matter of salvation. The 
prophets, John the Baptist, Jesus (John viiL), were already at 
one in laying dcwn the truth which the apostle here demonr- 
etrates : faith as constituting the principle of ]i{e, as it were 
the life-blood of Abraham's family, which is that of God on 
the eaitL Because, indeed, this principle is the only one 
in harmony with the moral essence of things, with the true 
relation between the Creator who gives of free grace, and the 
creatm^ who accepts freely. — And this whole admirable 
deduction made by the apostle is to be regarded as a piece 
of Sabbinical scholasticism ! 

The apostle has succeeded in discovering the basis of 
Christian universalism in the very life of him in whose 
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person theocratic partictilarism was foonded He has demon* 
strated the existence of a time when he represented Glentilism, 
or^ to speak more properly, mankind in general ; and it was 
doling this period, when he was not yet a Jew, but simply 
a man, that he received salvation ! The whole gospel of Paul 
was involved in tiua fact. But a question arose : after re« 
ceiving justification, Abraham had obtained another privilege ; 
he had been dedaied, with all his posterity, to be the future 
possessor of the world. Now this posterity could be none else 
than his issue by Isaac, and which had been put in posses* 
sion of circumcision and of Canaan. Through this opening 
there returned, with banners displayed, that particularism 
which had been overthrown in the domain of justification. 
Thus there was lost the whole gain of the preceding demon- 
stration. Paul does not fail to anticipate and remove the 
difficulty. To this question he devotes the following passage, 
w. 13-16. 

2. Vv. 13-16. 

Vv. 13, 14 "For the promise, that he should he the heir of 
the ^ world, was not to Atrahamy or to his seed, through the law, 
lut throtigh the righteousness offaiih. For if they which are of 
the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of 
none effeetr — ^The/or bears on the understood objection which 
we have just explained: ''For it need not be imagined that 
the promised inheritance is to be obtained by means of the 
law, and that the people of the law are consequently assured 
of it" Paul knew that this thought lay deep in the heart of 
every Jew. He attacks it unsparingly, demonstrating that 
the very opposite is the truth ; for the law, far from procuring 
the promised inheritance for the Jews, would infallibly deprive 
them of it — ^The possession of the world, of which the apostle 
speaks, had been promised to Abraham and his posterity in 
three forms. — 1. In the promise made to the patriarch of 
the land of Canaan. For, from the prophetic and Messianic 
point of view, which dominated the Ustory of the patriarchal 
family from the beginning, the land of Canaan was the emblem 
of the sanctified earth ; it was the point of departure for the 
glorious realization of the latter. In this sense it is said in 

^ T. R., with K L P, reads r«v before Mr^v ; omitted bj all the othera. 
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the Tanchvma:^ ''God gave oar father Abraham possession 
of the heavens avd earth." 2. Several promises of another 
kind naturally led to the extension of the possession of the 
promised land to that of the whole world ; for example, the 
three following, Gen. xiL 3 : '' In thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed ; '^ xxii 17 : '' Thj seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies ; " ver. 18 : " In thj seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed." The two expressions : in thee, and 
in thy seed, alternate in these promises. Bat they are com- 
bined, as in oar passage, in the verses, xxvi 3, 4, where we 
also again find the two ideas of the possession of Canaan, and 
the blessing of the whole world through Israel 3. Above all 
these particular promises there ever rested the general promise 
of the Messianic kingdom, the announcement of that descen- 
dant of David to whom God had said : " I have given thee 
the uttermost parts of the earth for an inheritance " (Ps. ii 
8). Now Israel was inseparable from its Messiah, and such 
an explanation led men to give to the preceding promises the 
widest and most elevated sense possible. Israel had not been 
slow to follow this direction ; but its carnal spirit had given 
to the universal supremacy which it expected, a yet more 
political than religious complexion. Jesus, on the contrary, 
in His Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, had translated 
this idea of dominion over the world into that of the humble 
love which rules by serving : " Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall inherit the earth." The apostle does not here enter on 
the question of hoio the promise is to be fulfilled ; he deals 
only with the condition on which it is to be enjoyed. Is the 
law or faith the way of entering into the possession of this 
divine inheritance, and consequently are the people of law or 
of faith the heirs ? — ^The word inheritance, to express oumer^ 
ship, reproduces the Hebrew name Naehaia, which was used 
to designate the land of Canaan. This country was r^rded 
as a heritage which Israel, Jehovah's first-bom son, had re- 
ceived from his heavenly Father. 

To prove that the inheriting seed is not Israel, but the 

nation of believers, Jews or Gentiles, Paul does not use, as 

Meyer, Hodge, and others suppose, the same argument as he 

follows in Gal. iu. 15 et seq. He does not argue here from 

' CommenUiTy on the Pentateuch, probably of the ninth eentuiy. 
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the fact that the law was given subsequently to the patri- 
archal covenant, and could make no change in that older 
contract, which was founded solely on the promise on the 
one hand, and faith on the other. The demonstration in our 
passage has not this historical character ; it is, if one may so 
speak, dogmatic in its natura Its meaning is to this effect : 
If the possession of the world were to be the reward of 
observing the law, the promise would thereby be reduced to 
a nullity. This declaration is enunciated ver. 14, and proved 
ver. 15. The inference is drawn ver. 16. 

Ver. 14. If, in order to be heir of the world, it is absolutdy 
necessary to come under the jurisdiction of the law, and con- 
sequently to be its faithful observer,— otherwise what purpose 
would it serve ? — it is all over at a stroke both with faith and 
with the promise : with faith, that is to say, with the hope of 
that final heritage, since the realization of that expectation 
would be bound to a condition which sinful man could not 
execute, the fulfilment of the law, and since faith would thus 
be deprived of its object (literally, emptied, fceKivtunai, from 
M6V09, empty) ; and next, with the promise itself: for, an im- 
possible condition being attached to it, it would thereby be 
paralysed in its effects (/canipyriTai). Proof and conclusion, 
vv. 15, 16. 

Vv. 15, 16. ^ For the law worheth wrath: and, indeed} 
where no law is, there is no trans/yression. Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might he hy grace ; to the end the promise might le 
sure to all the seed ; not to that only which is of the law, hut to 
that also which is of the faith of Abraham ; who is the father 
of us all" — Faith deprived of its object, the promise made 
void for those who are under the law, why all tiiis ? Simply 
because the law, when not fulfilled, brings on man God's 
disapprobation, u?rath, which renders it impossible on His part 
to fulfil the promise. This passage, like so many others 
already quoted, is incompatible with the idea which Bitschl 
forms of divine wratL This critic, as we know (see on L 18), 
applies the term wrath, in the Old Testament only, to the 
sudden punishment with death of exceptional malefactors, 
who by their crime compromised the existence of the covenant 

^ Instead of r«/^ which T. R. reads, with DEFGKLP, It Syr., we read in 
N A B G» Or. (Lat trans.): Ii. 
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itself. But ia these words the apostle evidently starts from 
the idea that whatever is under the law is ipso facto the object 
of wrath, which applies to the entire people, and not to a few 
individuals only. Melanchthon applied the term wrath in 
this verse to the irritation felt by condemned tmiti against the 
judgment of Grod. He forgot that the loss of the divine 
inheritance restdts to the sinner, not from his own wrath, but 
from that of the judge. — ^The article o, the, before the word 
laWy proves that the subject here is flu law properly so called, 
the Mosaic law. — ^It would be improper to translate : " for it 
ia the law which produces wrath,** as if wrath could not exist 
beyond the jurisdiction of the law. Chap. L proves the 
contrary. But the law produces it inevitably where it has 
been given. The preponderance of egoism in the human 
heart once granted, the barrier of the law is certain to be 
overpassed, and transgression is sure to make wrath burst 
forth. 

T. R, with the Byzs., the Greco-Latins, and the oldest 
versions, connects the second part of this verse with the first 
by yap, for. This reading appears at the first glance easier 
than that of the Alex.: Bi (now, or hU). But this very 
circumstance is not in its favour. The three yap, which have 
preceded, may have also led the copyists to write the same 
particle again. The context, carefully consulted, demands a 
a rather than a ydp. For what says the second member? 
That without a law transgression is not possible. Now this 
idea does not logically prove that the law necessarily produces 
wrath. This second proposition of ver. 15 is not therefore 
a proof, but a simple observation in support of the first ; and 
this connection is exactly marked by the hi, which is the 
particle here not of opposition Qmt), but of gradation {now), 
and which may be rendered by and indeed. This second 
proposition is therefore a sort of parenthesis intended to 
strengthen the beaiing of the fact indicated in the first (15a) : 
^ In general, a law cannot be the means fitted to gain for us 
the favour of (rod ; on the contrary, the manifestations of sin, 
of the evil nature, acquire a much graver character through 
the law, that of transgression, of positive, deliberate violation 
of the divine will, and so increase wrath.*' napd8a(n<^, 
transgression, from irapafiaiv^w, to overpass. A barrier cannot 
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be crossed except in so far as it exists. So without law there 
is no sin in the form of transgression. — The article o is want- 
ing here before vofbo^, law. And rightlj so ; for this saying 
is a general maxim which does not apply specially to the 
Jews and the Jewish law (as 15a). llie Gentiles have also 
a law (ii 14, 15), which they can observe or violate. In the 
latter case, they become objects of wrath (chap, i) as well as 
the Jews, though in a less degree. 

Ver. 16. If, then, the promise of the inheritance was 
serious, there was only one way to its fulfilment — ^that the 
inheritance should be given by the way of faith and not of 
law. This consequence is expounded in ver. 16, which 
developes the last words of ver. 13 : hy the righteousness of 
fait\ as ver. 15 had developed the first: not hy the law. — 
Therefore : because of that condemning effect which attaches 
to the law. The verb and subject to be understood in this 
elliptical proposition might be : the promise was made. But 
the words following : that it might be hy gracSy do not allow 
this; the subject in question is evidently the fulfilment 
What we must supply, therefore, is : the promise will be fid- 
JUled, or : the heritage will be given. The inheritance, from the 
moment of its being granted to faith only, remains a gift of 
pure grace ; and while remaining a gift of grace, it is possible 
for it not to be withdrawn, as it must have been if its 
acquisition had been attached to the fulfilment of the law. 
It is veiy important not to efface the notion of aim contained 
in the words eh rb ehcu (that the promise might be% by trans- 
lating, as Oltramare does, so that. There was positive inten* 
tion on God's part, when He made the gift of inheritance 
depend solely on faith. For He knew well that this was the 
only way to render the promise sure (the opposite of being 
made void, ver. 14). And sure for whom.? For all the seed 
of Abraham, in the true and full sense of the word ; it was 
the fulfilment of those terms of the promise : '* to thee and 
to thy seed." After what precedes, this term can only desig- 
nate the patriarch's spiritwd f&mily, — ^all believers, Jew or 
Gentile. Faith being the sole condition of promise, ought 
also to be the sole characteristic of those in whom it will be 
realized. These words : sure for all the seed, are developed in 
what follows. The apostle embraces each of the two classes 
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of believers contained in this general term : '' sure,'' says he, 
**nat only to (hat which is of (he law" believers of Jewish 
origin who would lose the inheritance if it was attached to 
tiie law, "hiU also to that which is of faith," Christians of 
Gentile origin to whom the promise would cease to be acces- 
sible the instant it was made to depend on anj other character 
than that of faith. It is plain that the expression used here 
has a whoUy difierent meaning from the apparently similar 
form employed in ver. 12. There are ttoo classes of persons 
here, and not ttco attribtUes of the same persona The second 
TfS is a pronoun as well as the first It may be objected, 
indeed, that in designating the first of these two classes Paid 
does not mention the characteristic of faith, and that conse- 
quently he is still speaking of Jews simply, not beUeving 
Jews. But after all that had gone before, the notion of faith 
was naturally implied in that of Abraham' s^ seed. And to 
understand the apostle's words, we must beware of connecting 
the fUvov, only, exclusively with the words ix rod vofiov, of 
the law: " those who are of the law only" that is to say, who 
are simply Jews, and not believers. The ijlovov refers to the 
whole phrase : r^ ifc rod vo/jlov, only that which is of the law, as 
is shown in the following context by the position of the tcai, 
also, before the second r^: **not only that which is of the law, 
hU also that which "... that is to say : not only believers who 
were formerly under the law, but also GlentOe believers. The 
attribute of faith is expressly mentioned in the case of the 
last, because it appears in them free from aU legal environ- 
ment, and as their sole title to form part of Abraham's 
descendants. — ^The last words: who is the father of us all, 
sum up all that has been developed in the previous context. 
Believing Jews and Gentiles, we all participate by faith not 
only in justification, but also in the foture possession of the 
world ; for the true seed to whom this promise was made was 
that of faith, not that according to the law. Abraham is 
therefore the sole stem from which proceed those two branches 
which form in him one and the same spiritual organism. — But 
after all a Jew might stiU present himself, saying: "Very 
true; but that this divine plan might be realized, it was 
necessary that there should be an Israel; and that there 
might be an Israel, there must needs come into the world an 
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Isaac. Now this son is bom to Abraham in the way of 
natural, physical generation ; and what has this mode of 
filiation in common with the way of faith ?" Here in an 
instant is the domain of the fieik reconquered by the adver* 
sary ; and to the question of ver. 1 : " What has Abraham 
foimd by the flesh?" it only remains to answer: His son 
Isaac, consequently the chosen people, and consequently m>eni^ 
thing. A mind so familiarized as Paul's was with the secret 
thoughts of the Israelitish hearty could not neglect this im- 
portant side of the question. He enters into this new subject 
as boldly as into the two preceding, and sapping the last root 
of Jewish prejudice by Scripture, he demonstrates that the 
birth of Isaac, no less than the promise of the inheritance and 
the grace of justification, was the effect of faith. Thus it is 
thoroughly proved that Abraham found nothing by the flesh ; 
guod erat demonstrandum (ver. 1). This is the subject of 
the third passage, 17-21, 

3. Vv. 17-21. 

The birth of Isaac was the work of faith ; the apostle proves 
it by the Scripture narrative, the memory of which was pre- 
sent to the mind of all his readers, and which was intended 
to be recalled to them by the declaration of ver. 8 relative to 
Abraham's justification. 

Ver. 17. '^ As it is written, I have made thee a father of 
many nations, before Ood whom he believed, as Sim, tJuU 
quickeneth the dead, and caUeth those things which be not as 
though they were,'' — This verse is directly connected with the 
end of ver. 12 ; for the last words of ver. 16 : who is the father 
of %LS all, are the reproduction of the last words of ver. 12: the 
faith of our father Abraharru The development, w. 13-16, 
had only been the answer to an anticipated objection. First 
of all, the general paternity of Abraham in relation to all 
believers, Jew or Gentile, so solemnly affirmed at the end of 
ver. 16, is proved by a positive text, the words of Gen. xvi 6. 
The expression : father of many nations, is applied by several 
commentators only to the Israelitish tribes. But why in this 
case not use the term Ammim rather than Oojim, which is 
the word chosen to denote the Gentiles in opposition to Israel ! 
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The promise i ** Thy seed shall be as the stars of heaven for 
multitiide/' can hardly be explained without holding that 
when Ood spoke thus His view extended beyond the limits 
of Israel And how could it be otherwise, after His saying 
to the patriarch i " In thee shall aU the familiea of the earth be 
blessed (or shall bless themselves)"? The foil light of the 
Messianic day shone beforehand in all these promises. — But 
there was in this divine saying an expression which seemed 
to be positively contradicted by the reality: / have made 
thee. How can Ood speak of that which shall not be realized 
till so distant a future as if it were an already accomplished 
fact ? The apostle uses this expression to penetrate to the 
very essence of Abraham's faitL In the eyes of God, the 
patriarch is already what he shall become. Abraham plants 
himself at the instant on the viewpoint of the divine thought : 
he regards himself as being already in fact what Ood declares 
he will become. Such, if we nustake not, is the idea ex- 
pressed in the following words which have been so differently 
explained: btfore Ood whom he believed. This before is fre- 
quently connected with the words preceding Uie biblical 
quotation : who is the father of us alL But this verb in the 
present : who is, was evidently meant in the context of ver. 
16 to apply to the time when Paul was writing, which does 
not harmonize with the expression before, which transports us 
to the very moment when Ood conversed with Abraham. It 
seems to me, therefore, better to connect this preposition with 
the verb : / have made thee, understanding the words : " which 
was already true before the Grod whom'* . • . ; that is to say, 
in the eyes of the Ood who was speaking with Abraham, the 
latter was already made the &ther of those many nations. 
There are two ways of resolving the construction xarhfoim o5 
. . . Bew; either : Koripavri rov Oeov Karevavri oi hrlcrevae 
(before the Ood before whom he believed) ; or : xarivavri rod 
Beov {S hrlarewre (before the Ood whom he believed). Perhaps 
the first explanation of the attraction is most in keeping with 
usage (anyhow there is no need to dte in its favour, as Meyer 
does, Luke L 4, which is better explained otherwise). But it 
does not give a very appropriate meaning. The more natural 
it is to state the fact that Abraham was there before (rod, the 
more superfluous it is to mention further that it was in God's 
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presence he hdiived. The second explanation, thongh less 
nsual when the dative is in question, is not at varianoe with 
grammar ; and the idea it expresses is much more simple and 
in keeping with the context ; for the two following participles 
indicate precisely the two attributes which the faith of Abraham 
lays hold of: ^ before the God whom he believed as quiekenituf 
. . . and calling." — ^Two Mjj., F G, and the PudhHo read Ar/- 
arevca^, thou didst believe. Erasmus had adopted this meaning 
in his first editions, and it passed into Luther^s translation. 
These words were thus. meant to be a continuation of the 
quotation. It would be best in this case to explain the tcarS^ 
vavTi oi in the sense of avd* o5: **in respect of the fact that 
thou didst believe." But this meaning is without example, 
and the reading has not the shadow of probability. — ^The two 
divine attributes on which the faith of Abraham fastened at 
this decisive moment, were the power to quicken and the 
power to create. It was, indeedi<in this twofold character that 
God presented Himself when He addressed to him the words 
quoted : / have made thee — ^here is the assurance of a resur- 
rection — father of many nationa — ^here is the promise of a 
creation. Faith imiogines nothing arbitrarily ; it limits itself 
to taking God as He offers Himself, but wholly. — The first 
attribute, the power to quicken (or raise agavrC), has sometimes 
been explained in relation to facts which have no direct con- 
nection with the context, such as the resurrection of the dead, 
spiritually speaking (Orig. Olsh.), or the conversion of the 
Gentiles (Ewald), or even the sacrifice of Isaac (Er. Mangold) 1 
But ver. 19 shows plainly enough what is the apostle's 
meaning. It is in the patriarch's own person, already a 
centenarian, and his wife almost as old as he, that a resurrec- 
tion must take place if the divine promise is to be fulfilled. — 
In the explanation of the second predicate, the far-fetched has 
also been sought for the obvious ; there has been given to the 
word caU a spiritual signification (calling to salvation), or it 
has even been applied to the primordial act of creation {kcCSjuv, 
to call, and by this call to bring out of nothing). But how 
with this meaning are we to explain the words &fs Sma, out 
being f Commentators have thus been led to give them the 
force of flbv icSfispa or ek to elvai, as about to be, or in order 
to their being; which is of course impossible. The simple 
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meaniog of the word call : to invite one to appear, is fully 
sufficient Man in this waj calls beings which are ; on the 
summons of the master the servant presents himself. But it 
belongs to God to call beings to appear which are not, as if 
they already were. And it is thus God speaks to Abraham 
of that multitude of future nations which are to form his 
posterity. He calls them up before his view as a multitude 
already present, as really existing as the starry heaven to 
which He compares them, and says : ^ / have made thee the 
father of this multitude.*' The subjective negative firj before 
Svra expresses this idea : *' He calls as being what He knows 
Himself to be non-existent." The two present participles, 
quickening and calling, express a permanent attribute, belonging 
to the essence of the subject. The passage thus understood 
admirably teaches wherein faith consists. God shows us by 
His promise not only what He wills to exist for us, but 
what He wills us to become and what we already are in 
His sight ; and we, abstracting from our real state, and by a 
sublime effort taking the position which the promise assigns 
us, answer: Yea, I will be so; I am so. Thus it is that 
Abraham's faith corresponded to the promise of the God who 
was speaking to him face to faca It is this true notion of 
faith which the apostle seeks to make plain, by analysing more 
profoundly what passed in the heart of the patriarch at the 
time when he performed that act on which there rested the 
foundation of the kingdom of Grod on the earth. 

Ver. 18. " WTio against hope believed in hope, that he might 
"become the father of m>any Tuitions, according to that which was 
spoken, So shall thy seed be!* — The word hope is used here in 
two different senses, the one subjective: hope as a feeling 
(in the phrase : in hope), the other objective : hope to denote 
the motive for hoping (in the phrase: against hope). It is 
neai'ly the same in viiL 24, with this difference, that hope 
in the latter passage, taken objectively, does not denote the 
ground of hoping, but the chject of hope (as in CoL L 5). The 
apostle therefore means: without finding in the domain of 
sense or reason the least ground for hoping, he nevertheless 
believed, and that by an effort of hope pi'oceeding from a 
fact which the eye did not see nor the reason comprehend, 
God and His promise. This is the realization of the notion of 

GODET. U BOM. L 
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faith expressed Heb. xL 1, a notion i¥hich is so often "wrongly 
contrasted with the conception of Paul. Instead of: he 
lelieved in hope, it seems as if it should have been : he hoped 
on (the foundation of) his faith. But the iwi is taken here 
nearly in the same sense as in the frequent phrases: ev 
eifvoia, hr ej(j3pa, in goodvnll, in hatred ; eirl S^ltf, in hospi^ 
tcdity. His faith burst forth in the form of hope, and that in 
a situation which presented no ground for hope. — ^Translators 
generally weaken the expression eh to yepitrOai, in order to 
become, by suppressing the idea of intention : " and thus it is 
that he became" (Oltram.), or: "and he believed that he would 
become" (Osterv.). This substitution of the result for the 
intention is grammatically inadmissible. He really believed 
with the intention of becoming. If he grasped the promise 
with such energy, it certainly was in order that it might be 
realized. It is therefore unnecessary to ascribe this notion 
of aim to God, as Meyer does. — ^The foUowing verses develope 
the two notions: against hope (yer. 19), and in hope (vv. 
20, 21. 

Vv. 19, 20. "And being not weak in faith, he considered^ 
his own body nov? dead — he wcls about an hundred years old — 
and tJie deadness of Sarah* s womb; but having regard to the 
promise, he staggered not through unbelief ; but was strong, 
giving glory to God by his faith.** — ^Abraham is represented in 
this passage as placed between two opposite forces, that of 
sight, which turns to the external circumstances (ver. 19), and 
that of faith, which holds firmly to the promise (ver. 20). 
The Bi, btU, of ver. 20, expresses the triumph of foith over 
sight — ^We find in ver. 19 one of the most interesting various 
readings in the text of our Epistla Two of the three &milies 
of MSS., the Greco-Latin and the Byz., read the negative oi 
before icarevoriae: he considered not. The effect of the sub- 
jective negative fioj before aadevrjca^i, being weak, on the 
principal verb would then be rendered thus, because : " because 
lie was not weak in faith, he considered not" . . . The 
meaning is good : the look of faith fixed on the pronuse pre- 
vented every look cast on the external circumstances which 

* The w, which T. R. reads here, with D E F G K L P, It, is ngected by 
K A B C, Syr. Or. (Lat. trans.). 
'^ B F O, It. Syr. Or. omit nU, which is fonnd iu all the lest 
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might have made him stagger, as was the cas6 with Peter, 
who, as long as he looked to Jesus, regai^ded neither the winds 
nor the waves. But the Alex, family, with the Peschito 
this time on its side, rejects the ov. The meaning is then 
wholly different: ''not being weak in faith, he looked at 
(or considered) his deadened body . . . but for all that (Se, 
ver. 20) he sts^^red ' not '' . . . This reading seems to be 
preferable to the preceding, for it better explains the contrast 
indicated by the Se, but, of ver. 20. The meaning is also 
more forcible. He considered . . . but he did not let himself 
be shaken by the view, discouraging as it was. The fii^ before 
dadepijaa^ may be explained either as a reflection of the 
author intended to bring out a circumstance which accompanied 
this view (he considered vntlumt being weak), or, what is better, 
as indicating the negative cause, which controls all that follows 
(vv. 19, 20) : " because he was not weak in faith, he regarded 
. . . but did not staj^er.*' In favour of the Received reading : 
"he considered not" . . . the passage has been alleged: 
"Abraham laughed, and said in his heart. Shall a child be 
bom unto him that is an hundred years old ? and shall Sarah, 
that is ninety years old, bear?" (Gen. xvii. 17); a passage 
which, according to this view, gave occasion to the rejection 
of the negative ov. This is not wholly impossible But the 
time to which this passage (Gen. xvii.) applies is not the 
same as that of which the apostle here speaks (Gen. xv.). 

Ver. 20. The hi, but, denotes the contrast to the possible 
and natural result of this consideration. Strictly speaking, the 
antithesis would have been the iveBwafj^Otf, he strengthened 
himself; but the apostle feels the need of reminding us first, 
in a negative form, of what might have been so easily pro- 
duced under such conditions. — The cfc t^i/ iira^eTdav, in 
regard to the promise, stands foremost. It was the object in 
contrast to that which was presented to his view by tlie 
effeteness of his own body and Sarah's. For the force of eh, 
comp. xvi 19. — The verb here : BiaKplpecdcu, to dovM, properly 
signifies to be parted, or to be divided into two men, one 
afiBrming, the other denying ; one hoping and giving himself 
up, the other waiting to see : " but in regard to the promise, 
there was no division in him." The complement: of God, 
brings out tliat which gave the promise this full power over 
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his heart. — In the clause : through unbdief, the Greek substan- 
tive is preceded by the article : through the unbelief common 
among men, the well-known unbelief. — The oKKA, but, is more 
strongly adversative than the SI : '' But quite the contrary." 
This word forcibly contrasts the idea of the strength drawn 
from the promise with the weakness arising from doubt. 
The verb ivehwaiu^dT) may be translated as a passive : he was 
strengthened; comp. Heb. xl 34 ; but it may also be taken in 
the middle and reflective sense : he strengthened himself, rein- 
vigorated himself, Acts ix. 22 ; Eph. vL 10. The antithesis 
of the SiaKpiOijviU, to doubt, speaks rather in favour of the 
middle sense, unless we recur to the simply intransitive mean- 
ing : he grew in strength ; this shade would perhaps be pre- 
ferable ; it harmonizes with the preposition hf, which enters 
into the composition of the verb, and denotes a growth of 
inward strength. In proportion as he contemplated the 
promise with a fixed regard, in which he put, so to speak, his 
whole soul, his entire being, body and spirit^ was penetrated 
with a new force, the principle of the complete resurrection 
in which he had made bold to believe (ver. 17). 

The clause by faith is usually connected with the verb he 
was strengtheTied ; but so understood, these words do little 
more than repeat what has already been sufficiently expressed. 
It is better, therefore, to join them with the following parti- 
ciple : " by faith (by this faith) giving glory to God.'* The 
position of this word, heading the clause to which it is thus 
joined, corresponds with the importance of the idea of faith in 
the whole piece. Man was created to glorify God. He did 
not do so by his obedience. It is by faith, at leasts that in 
his state of sin he can return to the fiilfilment of this glorious 
destination. — To give glory to God means in Scripture, to render 
homage, either by word or deed, to one or other of God's 
attributes, or to His perfection in general Wherein, in this 
case, did the homage consist ? The apostle tells us in ver. 21 : 
in the firm conviction which he cherished of God's faithfulness 
to His word and of His power to fulfil it. 

Vv. 21, 22. " Being^ fully persuaded that, what He , has 
promised, He is able also to perform. Therefore * also righieous- 

^ E F G, It. omit the nmi here, which all the others rvod. 
' B D F G, Syr. omit »mt after U. 
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ness was impiUed to him" — IlXrfpo^petv, to Jill a vessel to the 
brim ; this word used in the passive applies to a man filled 
with a conviction which leaves no place in his heart for the 
least doubt It is the opposite of the BuueplvecOai, to be 
inu?ardly divided, of ver. 20. If the relation between the two 
participles : givi^ig glory and being perstuxded^'is as we have 
said, we should probably omit the teal, and, which begins this 
verse in the Alex, and Byz., and prefer the Greco-Latin reading 
which rejects it — As to the ical, also, before iroirja-a*, to do, it 
well expresses the inseparable relation which the moral per- 
fection of Gkxl establishes between His saying and His doing. 
If His power were not equal to the height of His promise. He 
would not promisa 

Yer. 22 sums up the whole development relating to 
Abraham's faith, w. 1—21, to clear the way for the final 
application which Paul had in view. Aio, wherefore, refers to 
what has just been said of the confidence with which Abraham 
laid hold of God's promise, ver. 21. God ascribed to that 
confidence which glorified Him the worth of perfect righteous- 
ness. The Kal, also {** wherefore also "), found in the Alex, 
and Byz. Mjj., points to the moral relation which exists 
between faith and the imputation made of that faith. The 
subject of ikoyiadff, vxls eowrUed, might be the iruneva'ai, 
believing, understood ; but it is simpler to r^ard the verb as 
impersonal : '' there was in relation to him an imputation of 
righteousness.'' This saying is more expressly connected with 
the first of the three subjects treated in this chapter, Abraham's 
justification, w. 1-12 ; but it sums up at the same time the 
two others, the inheritance of the world and the birth of 
Isaac, which are, so to speak, its complements. Thus is intro- 
duced the fourth part, which contains the application to 
existing believers, vv. 23-25. 

4. Vv. 23-25. 

Vv. 23, 24. " Now it was not tmttenfor his sake alone, that 
it was impiUed to him ; but for us also, to whom it shall be 
inijnUed, when we believe on Him thai raised up Jesus owr Lord 
from the dead!* — The apostle extracts the permanent principle 
contained in Abraham's case to apply it to us. The hk, now. 
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marks this advance. Ai ainov.far him (strictly : on acooant 
of him), does not signify to his honour (Beza, ThoL). The 
idea is that the narrative was written not merely to relate a 
fact belonging to Abraham's history, but also to preserve the 
knowledge of an event which should take place in ours. So 
it will be on the condition expressed by the following parti- 
ciple T0i9 WKrreuova-cv.for us who bdieve, thB meaning of which 
we have rendered freely in the translation (when we bdieve). 
Every time this condition shall be fulfilled, the same imputa- 
tion vnU certainly take place ; such is the meaning of the word 
/A6XX€i, 18 to. — But what in our position now will be the 
object of faith ? Faith in the biblical sense can only have one 
object. Whether Abraham or we be the parties in question, 
this object, always the same, is Gkd and His manifestation. 
But, in consequence of the unceasing progress which takes 
place in the divine work, the mode of this manifestation 
cannot but cliange. In the case of Abraham, God revealed 
Himself by the promise of an event to be accomplished ; the 
patriarch required therefore to believe in the form of hope, by 
cleaving to the divine attribute which could realize it In our 
position now we are in presence of an accomplished faety the 
display of the almighty grace of God in the resurrection of 
Jesus. The object of faith is therefore different in form and 
yet the same in substance : God and His manifestation, then 
in word, now in act What closely binds the two historical 
facts brought into connection, though so distant, the birth of 
Isaac and the resurrection of Jesus, is that they are the two 
extreme links of one and the same chain, the one the point of 
departure, the other the consummation of the history of salva- 
tion. But it must not be imagined that, because it falls to us 
to believe in an accomplished fact, faith \a now nothing more 
than historical credence given to the reality of this fact The 
apostle at once sets aside this thought when he says, not: 
" when we believe in the resurrection of Jesus," but : " when 
we believe in God who raised Jestut;** comp. CoL iL 12. He 
excludes it likewise when he designates this Jesus raised from 
the dead as our Lord, one who has been raised by this divine 
act to the position of representative of the divine sovereignty, 
and especially to the Headship of the body of the church. 
He gives it to be understood, finally, by unfolding in the 
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following verse the esseDtial contents of this supreme object 
of faith. 

Ver. 25. " Who was ddivered an aceourU of (nir offences, and 
was raised again on aeconnt of our justiJUation.'' — In the title 
our Lord there was involved the idea of a very intimate rela- 
tion between' Jesus and us. This mysterious and gracious 
solidarity is summed up in two symmetrical clauses, which in 
a few dear and definite terms present its two main aspects. 
He was ddivered on account of awr offences. Perhaps Paul 
means by the phrase: heing delivered^ to remind us of the 
description of the servant of Jehovali, Isa. liii. : '* His soul 
was delivered (irapeBoOrf) to death" (ver. 12). He who 
delivers Him, according to Bom. viil 32, is God Himself: 
" who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all.*' Paul has told us, iii. 25, for what end this act was 
necessary. It was required to manifest conspicuously the 
righteousness of God Every sinner needed to be brought to 
say: See what I deserve! Thus justice was satisfied and 
pardon possible. And He was raised again on account of our 
jtisti^fication. Commentators are unanimous, if I mistake not, 
in translating : for our fustificdtion, as if it were vpo^ or etV, 
and not Bid (on account of). This for is explained in the 
sense that the resurrection of Christ was needed in order that 
faith might be able to appropriate the expiation which was 
accomplished, and that so justification, of which faith is the 
condition, might take place. But what a roundabout way of 
arriving at the explanation of this for ! And if the apostle 
really meant /or {with a view to), why repeat this same pre- 
position 8«a, which he had just used in the paraild proposition, 
in its natural sense of on accotmt of, while the language 
supplied him with prepositions appropriate to the exact 
expression of his thought (7rpo9> eU, iiL 25, 26) ? I am not 
surprised that in this way several commentators have found 
in tlus symmetry established between the facts of salvation 
nothing more than an artificial distribution, belonging to the 
domain of rhetoric rather than to that of dogmatics, and that 
one has even gone the length of reproaching the apostle " for 
sacrificing to the mania of parallelism." If we were shut up 
to the explanation referred to, we could only join regretfully 
in this judgment But it is not so. Let us take the Bid in 
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xito natural sense, as we are bound to do by its use in the first 
proposition. In the same way as Jesus died because of our 
offences, that is, our (merited) condemnation, He was raised 
hecavse of our (accomplished) jvstification. Our sin had killed 
Him; our justification raised Him again. How so? The 
expiation of our trespasses once accomplished by His death, 
and the right of God's justice proved in earnest, God could 
pronounce the collective acquittal of future believers, and 
He did so. Over the blood of the sacrifice a sentence of 
justification was pronounced in favour of guilty man ; his 
condemnation was annulled. Now, in view of this divine fact, 
a corresponding change must necessarily be wrought in the 
person of Christ Himself By the same law of solidarity 
whereby our condemnation had brought Him to the cross, our 
justification must transform His death into life. When the 
debtor is proved insolvent, his security is thrown into prison ; 
but as soon as the latter succeeds in clearing the debt, the 
debtor is legally set free, and his security is liberated with 
him. For he has no debt of his own. Such is the bond of 
solidarity formed by the plan of God between Christ and us. 
Our lot is as it were interwoven with His : we sin. He dies ; 
we are justified. He lives again. This is the key to the 
declaration, 1 Cor. xv. 17 : ** If Jesus be not risen, ye are yet 
in your sins." So long as the security is in prison the debt is 
not paid ; the immediate effect of payment would be his libera- 
tion. Similarly, if Jesus were not raised, we should be more 
than ignorant whether our debt were paid ; we might be certain 
that it was not. His resurrection is the proof of our justifica- 
tion only because it is the necessary effect of it What Paul 
required to say, therefore, was hid, on account of and not £49, 
toUh a view to. If in Christ dead humanity disappeared con- 
demned, in Christ raised again it appears acquitted. And now 
what is the part of faith in relation to the resurrection thus 
understood? Exactly that of Abraham in regard to the 
divine promise. On hearing the promise, he no longer saw 
himself as he was, but he considered himself as the promise 
made him. So, the resurrection of Christ once completed, we 
have no longer to see ourselves as we are in ourselves, but 
as this fact reveals us to our view : justified. For this resur- 
I'ection is the incarnation of my justification. If death is the 
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payment of my debt, resurrection is, as it were, the acknow- 
ledgment of it. 

We must beware, therefore, if we would not efface from the 
Scriptures their most magnificent revelation, of giving to the 
word SiKalaa-i^, fustijieation, as several commentators, Bollin- 
ger for example, the entirely arbitrary sense of sanctificaiion : 
Jesus was raised with a view to our moral amelioration ! — or 
of bringing in here, as some Protestant commentators do 
(Calv., ThoL, Philip.) into the notion of the resurrection, those 
of the. heavenly dominion and intercession ot Christ. The 
resurrection is here presented by Paul in express terms in its 
relation to what preceded, namely. His death, not the glorified 
existence which followed. 

Thus is finished the demonstration of the harmony between 
the revelation of the Old Testament and the justification by 
faith revealed in the gospel The grand truth of the right- 
eousness of faith, summarily enundaied iii 21, 22, was first 
placed on its historical foundation, the work of God in Christ, 
iii. 23-26 ; then it was eonfirmtd by its harmony with the 
Old Testament; first with the spirit of the law, iii 27-31, 
then with the example of Abraham, iv. 1-24. One question 
might yet be raised : Will this justification by faith, which 
saves us at present, hold good in the future ? Can it assure 
ns of salvation even before the judgment-seat ? It is to the 
solution of this so grave question that the following piece 
is devoted. Thus will be closed the didactic exposition of 
justification by faith. 

ELEVENTH PASSAGE (V. 1-11). 
The Certainty of final Salvation far Believers, 

The title which we have just given to this piece suffices to . 
indicate the difference between the idea which we form of its 
scope and aim, and that which prevails on the subject in the 
commentaries. Commentators, except Meyer to some extent, 
and Th. Schott more completely, see in the following piece 
the exposition of the fruits of justification by faith ; to wit, 
peace, ver. 1 ; the hope of glory, ver. 2 ; patience, ver. 3 
et seq. ; and the feeling of the love of God, ver. 5 et 
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86q.^ But, first, such a juxtaposition of effects so diverse would 
not correspond with the nature of Paul's genius. Then chaps. 
YL-viiL ai-e intended, as all allow, to expound Christian sanc- 
tification as the fruit of justification by faith. But if the 
piece V. 1-11 were the beginning of the description of the 
fruiii of justification, why interrupt the delineation by the 
parallel of Adam and Christ,' which does not naturally belong 
to it ? One cannot be surprised, if it is so, at the judgment 
of Beuss, who alleges that in the matter of systematic order 
our Epistle leaves something to be desired {Gesch. d. N, T. 
Schr. § 108). To, escape this difBculty, Lange and Schaff, 
following Bothe's example, think we should close the exposi- 
tion of justification at v. 11, and make the parallel of the 
two Adams the opening of a new division, that relating to 
sanctification. We shall state the exegetical reasons which 
absolutely prevent us from referring the passage v. 12-21 
to the work of sanctification. Here we merely call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the particle S*A toCto, wherefore^ v. 12, 
by which the second part of our chapter is closely joined to 
what precedes, and which makes the following piece not the 
opening of a new part, but the close of that which we are 
studying (i. 18-v. 11). As to the disorder which Beuss attri- 
butes to the apostolic doctrine, we think we can show that the 
author of the Epistle is entirely innocent, and that it is solely 

^ Cfdvin : ''The apostle begins to demonstrate what he has a£5rmed of justi- 
fication hy Us ffeeta.** — ^Tholuck entitles this passage : "the beneficent patho- 
logico-religious inflnence of this means of salvation. " — Olshansen : of the fmiU 
qf faith, adding at the same time that the apostle could of course only sketch 
these consequences of faith here, but that he wiU develope them afterwards. 
Philippi : "the beneficent consequences of justification. " Beuss says: "the 
piece describes the effects of justification on the man who is its olj^c^" 
Lange and Schaff: "the fruit of justification.*' Hodge: "the consequences 
of justification : 1. Faith; 2. Free access to God ; 8. Our afflictions auxiliary 
to hope ; 4. The certainty of final salyation." Renan says : "the frnit of justi- 
fication is peace with God, hope, and consequently patience." Hofinann sums 
up thus : " Let us enter into this relation of peace with God, in which we have 
the hope of glory, consolation in trials, love to God, and the certainty of deliver- 
ance from final wrath." Bossuet : " the happy fruits of justification by faith." 
Heyer better : "Paul now expounds tht blewed certainty <if ealtxUion/or the 
preeent and/tUure," Holsten has some expressioiDs whidi approach this point 
of view. Schott is the only one with whom I find myself entirely in accord 
in the understanding of this piece. He entitles it : The certainty of the he» 
Uever'e preeervatUm in ealvaUon, and of the final CKmsummation qf tfUa ealvatian 
(p. 2S4). 
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chargeable on his expositors. The apostle never thought of 
explaining, in the piece which we are about to study, the 
fruits of justification ; he simply finishes treating the subject of 
justification itself. What good, indeed, would be served by an 
argument in regular form like that which we fiend in w. 6-8 
and in w. 9, 10, which are real syllogisms, to demonstrate 
what is obvious at a glance : that peace with Ood flows from 
justification ? Was it not enough to indicate the fact ? The 
view of the apostle is therefore entirely different. From this 
point he turns his. attention to the future which opens np 
before the justified souL It is not at its goal ; a career of 
Uials and struggles awaits it. Will its state of justification 
hold good till it can possess the finished salvation? The 
apprehension of divine wrath exists in the profound depths 
of man's heart A trespass suffices to reawaken it. What 
justified one will not sometimes put the anxious question, 
Will the sentence by which my faith was reckoned to me for 
righteousness be still valid before the judgment-seat ; and in 
the day of wrath (ver. 9) will this salvation by grace, in which 
I now rejoice, still endure ? It is the answer to this ever- 
reviving fear which the following piece is intended to give. 
We are still, therefore, engrossed with the subject of justifica- 
tion. The exegesis, I hope, will prove the truth of this view, 
which makes this piece an essential waymark in the progress 
of the Epistle. As is usual with Paul, the theme of the 
whole passage is expressed in the first words, vv. 1 and 2. 

Vv. 1, 2. " Therefore, being justified hy faith, we have^ peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : by whom also we have 
obtmned access by faUh * into this grace wherein we stand, and 
triumph in the hope of the glory of God!* — ^The meaning of 
ver. 1 is as follows : " Since, then, we have obtained by means of 
faith our sentence of justification from 6od« we find ourselves 
transferred relatively to Him into a state of peace, which 
henceforth displaces in our minds the fear of wrath." — The 
form of expression : elpi^vffp exjsiv wpo^, is common in classic 
Greek (see Meyer). But must we not read, with the great 
majority of Mjj. and Vss., the subjunctive exe^fiep, let us have, 

^ T. R. reads *x*f^*h with FOP (and besides the first corrector of t( and the 
third of B). The eight other Mjj. It Syr. read tx^'f^**- 
' The words r« vtwru are omitted by B D £ P G, Or. (Lat trans.). 
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instead of exofiev, we have, we possess? Tliis readiug is 
adopted by Hofm., Gress, Yolkm. ; it makes this ver. 1 an 
exhortation. But how happens it that immediately after- 
wards the didactic tone recommences and continues uniformly 
to the end of the piece, without any resuming of the ex- 
hortation ? This reading certainly arises from a mistaken 
correction, which owes its origin to the erroneous idea which 
has been formed of the piece (see above). Perhaps, also, it 
is due to the tsict that a liturgical reading began with this 
verse. No exegete has been able to account satisfactorily for 
this imperative suddenly occurring in the midst of a didactic 
development — The words: through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are explained by commentators, and even by Meyer, as re- 
ferring to the work of expiation previously described. We 
cannot admit this view, for the following reasons : 1. The 
work of expiation is cited in ver. 2 as a benefit wholly dis- 
tinct from that to which ver. 1 refers ; hi! ov §cal, by whom 
also, are the words in the beginning of ver. 2. It is there- 
fore impossible, without useless repetition, to explain the two 
expressions, through our Lord, ver. 1, and by whom cUso, ver. 2, 
in reference to the same mediation. Now the mediation of 
ver. 2 is undoubtedly that which Jesus effected by the atone- 
ment That of ver. 1 must therefore refer to another work. 
2. The mediation of which ver. 2 speaks is mentioned as an 
accomplished fact, the verb being in the perfect : ic^icaiuv, 
we have obtained, while the present expfiev, we have, refers to 
a present and permanent taking in possession. 3. If the 
clause : through our Lord Jesus Christ, referred to the work of 
expiation, it would probably be joined to the participle Bucau^^ 
0ivT€9, having been justified, rather than to the verb u^ possess. 
The mistake of exegesis arises from the fact that there has not 
been recognised in this verse the theme, and, so to speak, 
the title of the whole piece (on to ver. 11), a piece which 
refers not to tlie act of justification, but to the present and 
future of the justified. When he says : we have peace with 
Ood, the apostle means : we can henceforth regard God with 
entire serenity, not only as to the past, but also in view of 
the future, and even of the judgment ; for — this is the thought 
with which he closes the exposition about to follow — we 
have in Christ, besides the mediation of His death, by which 
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we have already been justified (i^ieaudOhn-esi), that of His life, 
by which we shall be maintained in this state of salvation ; 
comp. Yv. 9 and 10, which are the authentic explanation of 
the clause : thrmtgh our Lord Jesua Christ, ver. 1. In this 
way ver. 2, which refers to the atonement, ceases to have the 
effect of a repetition. — Schott says to the same purpose : " As 
it is to the person of Christ that we owed access into grace 
(ver. 2), it is the same person of Christ which assures us of 
the perfecting of salvation (ver. 1)." 

Ver. 2. Paul here reminds us that the Jesus who henceforth 
makes our salvation sure Qyy His life), is no other Mediator 
than the Jesus who has already purchased our justification 
Q)y His death). Thus is explained the &' oi xal, "' by whom 
also" The blessing of reconciliation by His death, explained 
above, was the foundation of the new grace he had in view 
throughout the whole piece. Comp. a similar return to a 
past development intended to serve as the starting-point of a 
new one, iii 23. Before passing to the new grace, he is con- 
cerned to recall the former, to impress the conviction that 
we owe all, absolutely all, to this Jesus only. The perfect 
itrxn/cafiev expresses an act of taking possession already past, 
though the possession continues. — ^The term irpoa-aytayi], which 
we have translated by the word access, sometimes signifies the 
a^ct of bringing or introdtudtig ; it may, for example, designate 
the manoeuvre by which engines of war are brought close to 
the waUs of a besieged city (comp. Meyer). It might be 
understood in this sense : " by whom we have obtained iwtro- 
dtictian into this grace" But the word has also sometimes an 
intransitive meaning : the rigM of enteriTig, access. The other 
substantives compounded from the same verb have often an 
analogous meaning ; thus 01^070)797, setting otU to sea; irepv- 
070)717, circular motion. And certainly this intransitive meaning 
is preferable here. The first would be suitable if the matter 
in question were introduction to an individual, a sovereign 
for example ; but with an impersonal regimen, such as grace, 
the meaning of access to is more natural It is in this sense 
also that the word is taken Eph. ii. 18 and iii. 12, if we are 
not mistaken. The words r^ irlarei, hy faith, are wanting in 
the Vat. and the Greco-Latins. If they are authentic, they 
simply remind us of the part previously ascribed to faith io 
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justification. But it is improper, with some commentators, 
to make the regimen : to this grace, dependent on it. Such a 
form of speech : irltrrif; eh x^^v, would be without example 
in the New Testament The words : to this grace, complete 
the notion of aecees to : " At the time when we believed (rp 
wlarei) we had access to this grace in which we are now 
established.*' — The perfect Scrffxa signifies: I have been 
placed in this state, and I am in it This word, which has 
the meaning of a present, recalls us to the iypfiev, we have 
henceforth, of ver. 1, and forms the transition to the following 
idea : " and (in this state) we glory." — ^This last proposition 
(ver. 2) might be made dependent on the relative pronoun in 
which. The meaning would be : " this grace in which we 
henceforth stand and glory." But this construction is some- 
what awkward. Ver. 2 being ah^eady a sort of parenthesis, 
in the form of an incidental proposition, it is unnatural to 
prolong the appendix still further. We therefore connect the 
words : and we glory, with the principal idea of ver. 1 : we 
have peace. It is a climax : ** not only do we no longer dread 
any evil at the hand of God, but we have even when we 
think of Him the joyful hope of all blessing." It is the 
feeling of security raised to the anticipated joy of triumpli. 
These last words confirm our explanation of the ix^fiev, '' we 
have henceforth," ver. 1. For they express more obviously 
still the conviction of the justified man in relation to his 
future. In reality, the object of this triumphant conviction 
is the certain hope of glory. The phrase : the glory of Ood, 
denotes the glorious state which God Himself possesses, and 
into which He will admit the fedthful ; see on iii 23. — ^The 
leavx&o^ai, to glory, is the blessed conviction and forcible (but 
humble, 1 Cor. i. 31) profession of assurance in 'God. But 
some one will ask the apostle: And what of the tribulations of 
life ? Do you count them nothing ? Do they not threaten to 
make you lower your tone? Not at all ; for they will only serve 
to feed and revive the hope which is the ground of this glorying. 
This reply is contained and justified in the following verses. 

Vv. 3, 4. " And not only 8o,hU^ we glory in trUmUUione 
also: knoiving that tribulation worheth endurance; and endurance, 
experience ; and experience, hope,** — This passage being, strictly 
' B C read »«v;^«f^i>«i instead of »«v;^«^i#a. 
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speaking, the answer to an unexpressed objection, it is natural 
that it should recur (end of ver. 4 and 5) to the idea of hope. 
The participle tcavxfofievoi, and ev&n glorying, which is found in 
B C, would correspond very well with the digressive character 
evidently belonging to these verses. But it is probable that 
this form has been borrowed from that of ver. 11. — ^The 
regimen of we glory, literally translated, would be : in afflic- 
tions. But this translation would not render the idea of the 
text in our language [French]. It would express the circum- 
stances in the midd of which the believer glories, while the 
Greek phrase denotes the obfect itself of which he boasts ; comp. 
1 Cor. i. 31: "to glory in the Lord," for : on cLceowni of thepos^ 
session of the Lord ; 2 Cor. xii. 9 : " to glory in his weaknesses," 
for : to extract glory from his very weaknessea Thus Paul 
means here : to make his afflictions themselves a reason of 
triumph. This strange thought is explained by what follows ; 
for the climax which is about to be traced proves that it is 
tribulations that make hope break forth in all its vigour. 
Now it is this feeling which is the ground for KavjfoaOai (to 
glory). — The words knowing that introduce the logical exposi- 
tion of the process whereby affliction becomes transformed in 
the believer into hope. First, affliction gives rise to patience, 
inrofioviiv. This Greek word, coming from inr6 and fdveiv, 
literally : to keep good under (a burden, blows, etc.), might be 
translated by enduran>ce. From want of this word [in French] 
we say constancy. — ^Ver. 4. Endurance in its turn worketh 
expe^Henee, BoKVfAi]v. This is the state of a force or virtue 
which has stood trials. This force, issuing victorious from the 
conflict, is undoubtedly the faith of the Christian, the worth 
of which he has now proved by experience. It is a weapon 
of which henceforth he knows the value. The word hoKifio^ 
frequently denotes in the same sense the proved Christian, 
the man who has shown what he is, comp. xiv. 18, and the 
opposite, 1 Cor. x. 27. We find in the New Testament two 
sayings that are analogous, though slightly different: Jas. 
i. 3, where the neuter substantive Bo/elfitov denotes, not like 
hoKijiri here, the state of the thing proved, but the mean^ of 
proof, tribulation itself; and 1 Pet. i. 7, where the same sub- 
stantive So/elfAiov seems to us to denote that which in the faith 
of the believer has held good in suffering, has shown itself 
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real and eflTecliye, the gold which has come forth purified from 
the famaca — ^When, finally, the believer has thus experienced 
the divine force with which fSedth fills him in the midst of 
suffering, he feels Ids hope rise. Nothing which can happen 
him in the future any longer affrights hinu The prospect of 
glory opens up to him nearer and more brilliant How many 
Christians have declared that they never knew the gladness of 
faith, or lively hope, till they gained it by means of tribulation ! 
With this word hope the apostle has returned to the end of 
ver. 2 ; and as there are deceitful hopes, he adds that the one 
of which he speaks (the hope of glory, ver. 2) runs no risk 
of being falsified by the event 

Ver. 5. " Now hope maketh not ashamed ; hecaiise the love of 
God 18 shed abroad in our hearts hy the Holy Ghost which is 
yiven unto usJ* — This verse is the central saying of the entire 
passage. On the one hand, it is directly connected with the 
two first verses : ** We no longer feel any fear ; nay, rather, 
we triumph in the hope of glory, a hope which is rendered 
brighter even by sufferings.'' On the other hand, this verse 
contains all that follows. This hope will not be falsified in 
the end by the event ; this is what the second part of the 
passage proceeds to prove (w. 6-11). — The word make ashamed 
refers to the non-realization of the hope when the hour of 
glory has struck. The present maketh not ashamed is the 
present of the idea. This falsification, inflicted on the hopes 
of faith by facts, and the possibility of which is denied by the 
apostle, is not that with which the truth of materialism would 
confound them. This idea is foreign to the mind of Paul 
The matter in question in the context is the terrible position 
of the justified man who in the day of judgment should find 
himself suddenly face to face with unappeased wrath. Paul 
declares such a supposition impossible. Why ? Because the 
source of his hope is the revelation of (jod Himself which he 
has received, of the love of which he is the object The 
reawakening of wrath against him is therefore an inadmissible 
fact — The love of God cannot denote here our love for God, as 
Hofmann would have it It is true this critic thoroughly 
recognises the imperfections always attaching to our love. 
But lie thinks that Paul is here looking at the believers love 
to his God only as a m^rk of our renewal by the Holy Spirit 
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Nevertheless^ tUs meaning must be rejected; first, on ac- 
count of the choice of the verb itc/cixurai, is died abroad 
(see below) ; next, because the following verses (6-8), joined 
by f&r to yer. 5, develope the idea of God*s love to us, not 
that of our love to God; finally, because the syllogism finished 
in w. 9, 10 would want its basis (its minor) if the fact of 
God*s love to us had not been established in the preceding 
context The love of Ood is therefore the love with which 
God loves us. The verb translated by is shed abroad^ literally 
signifies : to he poured oui of. Paul means : out of the heart 
of God, where tiiis love has its source, into ours. The perfect 
used here signifies that there was a time when this effusion 
took place, and that since then it has not been withdrawn. 
It is this meaning of the perfect which explains the use of 
the preposition of rest, iv (in, without the idea of motion), 
instead of eh (into, with motion). This preposition refers to 
the whole state which has resulted from the effusion. There 
was an act of revelation in the heart of believers, the fruit of 
which is the permanent impression of the love which God has 
for them. The medium of this transfusion of the divine love 
into their heart was the Holy Spirit. We see, 1 Cor. iL 10-12, 
that this Divine Being, after having sounded the depths of 
God, reveals them to the man to whom He imparts Himsell 
Thereby we become privy to what is passing in God, in par- 
ticular, to the feeling which He cherishes towards us, just as 
we should be to a feeling which we might ourselves cherish 
towards another. In general, the work of the Spirit consists 
in breaking down the barrier between beings, and placing 
them in a common luminous atmosphere, in which each hears 
the heart of his neighbour beat as if it were his own. And 
this is the relation which the Spirit establishes, not only 
between man and man, but between man and God Himself; 
comp. John xiv. 19, 20. The aorist participle SoOivro^, which 
is given to us, reminds us of two things : the time when this 
heaven was opened to the believer, and the objective and per- 
fectly real character of this inward revelation. It was not a 
case of exalted feeling or excited imagination; it was God 
who imparted Himself; comp. John xiv. 21 and 23. — ^The 
transition from ver. 5 to 6 seems to me to be one of the points 
on which exegesis has left most to be desired. Commentators 
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confine themselves in general to saying that ver. 6 gives the 
external proof, the proof from fact, of that divine love shed 
abroad in onr hearts, and that the proof is the sacrifice of 
Christ, w. 6—8. But this inoiganic juxtaposition of the 
internal proof, ver. 5, and the external proof, ver. 6, is not 
satisfactory ; and this explanation does not correspond to the 
use of the particle /or, which implies a much more intimate 
relation of ideas. The object is to prove that this hope of 
glory, whose source is the inward revelation of the love of 
God, will not be falsified by the event in the hour of judg- 
ment For this end, what does the apostle do? He does 
not merely all^e an external fact already past ; he penetrates 
to the essence of that internal revelation of which he has just 
been speaking in ver. 5. He analyses, so to speak, its con- 
tents, and transforming this ineffable feeling into a rigorous 
syllogism, he deduces from it the following argument^ which 
is that of the Spirit Himself in the heart of the believer : 
Grod loved thee when thou wast yet a sinner, giving thee a 
proof of love such as men do not give to one another, even 
when they respect and admire one another the most, and 
when the devotion of love is carried among them to its sub- 
limest height (w. 6-8). Such is the minor, the divine love 
already manifested in the fact of redemption. The understood 
major is to this effect : Now the love which one has testified 
to his enemies does not belie itself when these have^ become 
better than enemies, friends. The conclusion is e3Q>ressly 
stated, w. 9, 10 : If, then, God testified to thee, to the^ when 
yet an enemy, a love beyond all comparison, how shx>uld8t 
thou, once justified and reconciled, have to fear falling back 
again under wrath? It is obvious that to the end of the 
passage, from ver. 6, the whole forms one consecutive reascSni- 
ing, and this reasoning is joined by for to ver. 6, because vi^ 
serves only to expound in a reasoned form the language whicB 
the Holy Spirit holds to the heart of the believer, and by whic^ 
He sustains his hope, even through earthly tribulations. 

Vv. 6-8. " For when we were yet^ wUkout strength^ in due 

1 Three principal readings : T. R. with fe( A C D £ K P, the Mnn. Mare. Or. 
(Lat trans.) Syr. read itj ymf ; F G, It : ut n ymf ; B : u y%, 

*fe(ARCD£FQ read ir« after m^h^tn (consequently, fe( A C D E read this 
vord twice). 
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time Christ died for ths ungodly. For hardly for a rigUeovs 
man will one die : ^ for percuhenture for the good man some 
vxndd even dare to die. But Ood commendeth His love towards 
us, in thai, vMle we toere yet sinners, Christ died for us!* — ^The 
for might be rendered by in fact. The inward revelation of 
divine love, whereby the Holy Spiiit certifies to the believer 
that his hope of gloiy shall not be deceived, is now to be set 
in full light The authenticity of this for is sufficiently 
attested — (1) By the reading of the Alex., Byz.: hi ydp; 
(2) By that of the Greco-Latin : ek rl yap; (3) By that of 
the Vat. itself, which reads €iy€; for this y seems to be a 
remnant of the primitive yap. The reading of the Alex, and 
Byz. MSS., which put the h-i, yet, at the head of the sentence, 
is likewise authentic. For, to the weight of the authorities 
there is added the decisive importance of this little word, in 
which there is concentrated the whole force of the following 
verses : " Ood testified His love to us when we were yet in a 
state which rendered us wholly unworthy of it . . . How- 
much more" . . . ! The Greco-Latin reading: ek ri yap, for 
what endt is a corruption of this not understood ^i, A 
question relative to the erul of divine love would be out of 
place in this argument, where it is not the end, but the 
particular character of the love which is in question. It is 
wholly different with the reading of the Vat. : elye, if at least, 
which perfectly suits the meaning of the passage, whether the 
if be made dependent on the proposition: hope maketh not 
ashamed, ver. 5, — and to this the at least points, — or whether 
it be taken as the beginning of the foUowing argument : '' If 
Christ died . . . with much stronger reason . . . (ver. 9).'* 
This construction, adopted by Ewald, is excellent; only it 
obliges us to make w. 7 and 8 a parenthesis, which is com- 
plicated and unnecessary, since the reading Ita, yet, gives in a 
simpler form exactly the same sense : " When we were yet 
without strength, Christ died . . . ; with much stronger 
reason . . . ver. 9.'' Yer. 6 describes the miserable con- 
dition in which we were at the time when divine love was 
extended to us. We were weak, curOevcvs. The word often 
means sick (1 Cor. xi 30). Here it expresses total incapacity 

^ Instead of 1i%m§9, wUch aU the documents read, the Syriac translation seems 
to have read ttitzmu 
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for good, the want of all moral life, such as is healthy and 
fruitful in good works. It was certainly not a state fitted to 
win for us the sympathy of divine holiness. On the contrary, 
the spectacle of a race plunged in such shameful impotence 
was disgusting to it. Seven Mjj. read after aadev&v the word 
iri,, yet (five of them read it previously in the beginning of 
the verse). If this somewhat strange reading be admitted, 
the comma need not be placed where Tischendorf puts it 
(8 th edition), after this It«, to connect it with what precedes, 
but before, to join it to the following word : Karh xaipov, yet 
in time. What led Tischendorf to this construction was, that 
he mistakenly connected the first iri, in the opening of the 
verse, with the verb: Christ died. Neither the sense nor 
grammar is favourable to this connection. But, on the other 
hand, if the second Ire were joined to xarh xatpSv, yet in time, 
there would be too marked an emphasis on an idea in the 
passage which is purely secondary. We conclude, therefore, 
that the second er^ should be rejected from the tesct It is, as 
Meyer thinks, a mistaken repetition arising from the fact that 
this little word did not appear suitable in the beginning of 
the passage, especially if a liturgical lesson commenced with 
ver. 6. So copyists have first transposed it after the aaOeimv, 
then doubled it by combining the two readings. — The words : 
in due time, at the right m^mient, may contain an allusion to 
the eternal plan, iii 25 : "at the hau/r fixed beforehand by 
divine wisdom." Or they express the idea of the suitability 
of this time in relation to the state of mankind, either because 
having now made full trial of their misery, they might be 
disposed to accept with faith the salvation of (jod; or because 
it was the last hour, when, the time of forbearance having 
reached its limit (iii. 26), God, if He did not pardon, must 
judge. This last meaning seems to us, from iii 25, 26, to 
be the one which best corre^onds to the mind of the apostle. 
— The incapacity of mankind for good, their moral sickness, 
arose from their separation from God, from their voluntary 
revolt against Him. This is what the apostle brings out in 
the words : far ungodly onea, which indicate the positive side 
of human perversity. Their malady inspires disgust; their 
ungodliness attracts wratL And it was when we were yet 
plunged in this repulsive state of impotence and ungodliness 
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that the greatest proof of love was given us, in that Christ died 
for ua. The preposition \nrkp, for, can only signify : in behalf 
of It neither implies nor excludes the idea of substitution 
{in the room of) ; it refers to the end, not at all to the viode 
of the work of redemption. 

To shed light on the wholly exceptional character of the 
love testified to mankind in this death of Christ, the apostle 
compares the action of God in this case with the noblest and 
rarest proofs of devotion presented by the history of our race ; 
and he bids us measure the distance which still separates 
those acts of heroism from the sacrifice of God, vv. 7 and 8. 

In ver. 7 he supposes two cases in the relations of man to 
man, the one so extraordinary that it is hardly (ftoX^, hardly) 
conceivable, the other difficult indeed to imagine, but yet 
supposable {rdxe^f peradventure). The relation between those 
two examples has been variously understood. According to 
the old Greek commentators, Calv., Beza, Fritzs., Mey., Oltram., 
etc., the relation is that of complete identity ; the expression : 
inrkp TOv aryadov, for the man wh4> is good, in the second pro- 
position, designating no essentially different character from the 
inrkp B^Kaiov, for a righteous man, in the first The second 
proposition on this view is simply the justification of that 
remnant of possibility which was implied in the word hardly 
in the first: "hardly will one die for a just man; I say, 
hardly ; for after all I do not absolutely deny that for such a 
man of probity one might be found willing to sacrifice his 
life.'' But if such were really the apostle's meaning, why 
substitute in the second proposition for the word Bixaiov, the 
just man, the term arfoBov, the good man (or goodness) ? Why 
prefix the article to the latter, which did not stand before the 
former : a just . . . the good (or goodness) ? Why put the 
word dyaOov first in the proposition obviously indicating the 
purpose to establish an antithesis between the two ideas : the 
good man (or goodness), and a just man t Why, finally, in the 
second proposition add the word xal, even, which establishes 
a gradation, and consequently a difference between the two 
examples quoted ? We are aware of the reason that has led 
80 many commentators to this explanation, which is inconsistent 
with all the details of the text. It is the difficulty of pointing 
out a satisfactory distinction between the two words Bixalov, 
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rigUeous, and arfoSalv, good. According to Olshanflen, the first 
denotes the man who does no evil to any one ; the second, the 
man who does positive good, that is to say, more than men 
have a right to exact from him. According to De Wette, 
the one is the simply just man, the other the man who, to 
justice, adds noblenesa According to Hodge, the one is the 
man who does everything the law demands, and whose cha- 
racter commands respect ; the other, the man whose conduct is 
directed by love, and inspires Icvt, According to Ewald, the 
just man is he who is acknowledged innocent in regard to some 
specific charge ; the good man, one who is irreproachable in all 
respects. Philippi thinks that the righteous one is the honest 
man, and the good^ the generous and amiable man who does 
good to those about him, in his family, his city, his country, 
in a word, the pater patrice. Tholuck, finally, arrives at a 
clearer and more precise distinction, by giving, like many 
other commentators, to dyctOo^, good, the meaning of a bene- 
ficent man, first, and then by derivation, that of benefactor. 
In this latter case the article tJie is explained by saying that 
the person meant is t?u benefactor of the man who devotes 
himself to death, or rather, according to Tholuck himself, by 
the rhetorical use of the article o, the, in the sense of our 
phrase: the man of virtue, the philanthropist This latter 
explanation of the article might be applied also to the other 
meanings. But, despite the enormous erudition displayed by 
the defenders of these various distinctions to justify them from 
classic writers, all that is gained by most of them is to father a 
subtlety on the apostle ; and all that is gained by the last the 
oidy one which presents a clear contrast between the two 
terms, is to make him say what he has not said. To express, 
indeed, this idea of benefactor, he had in Greek the hallowed 
terms dyaOoiroio^ or evepyirrj^ Why not use them ? Besides, 
the addition of the article finds no natural explanation in any 
of these senses. Beuss has even resolutely sacrificed it in 
his translation : " one may dare to tlie for a man of virtue.'' 
Jerome, and after him Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, have 
taken the two terms, the just and the good, in the neuter 
sense : justice, goodness. But as to the former, this meaning 
would have absolutely demanded the article ; the meaning of 
xnrep Sixalov can be nothing else than : for a just man. — ^Tlus 
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last ezplanatioii, however, brings us within reach of the 
solution. Nothing in fact prevents us from applying Jerome's 
idea to the second of the two terms, and taking inrep rov 
arfaOov in the sense of : for goodness (and not for the good man). 
This is the explanation which Btickert in particular has 
defended, and which Hofmann has finally adopted. Not that 
we understand, with the former, the good, in the sense of the 
vseful. The idea of the whole passage would be falsified if 
there were introduced into it a notion foreign to the purely 
moral domain. The good here, in opposition to da-efiek, the 
ungodly, ver. 6, and afutprciiKoi, sinners, ver. 8, can only 
signify a My cause ; for example, the fulfilment of a sacred 
duty to which one sacrifices his life, like Antigone ; or the 
defence of the law to which one remains faithful even unto 
death, like the martyrs in the time of the Maccabees ; or the 
deliverance of our country for which so many men have 
sacrificed themselves, even among the heathen ; or the good of 
humanity in general, which has inspired so many deeds of 
heroic devotioa It is in this way that Julius Mtiller, in his 
ChristL Lehre v. d. SUnde, ends by returning to the masculine 
meaning of rov dya$ov, applying the adjective to Him who is 
good par excellence, to God : " For a righteous man one will 
hardly die ; but, for Ood, yes, peradventure such a thing will 
occur." This meaning would be excellent, and the contrast 
striking : " Hardly will men die for God, the perfectly good, 
and God puts Christ to death for men the ungodly I " Never* 
theless, we believe that if the apostle had thought of God 
personally, he would have designated Him moie clearlyi In 
any case, this last sense would coincide with that of Btickert, 
since God is the good in the absolute sense of the word. — ^The 
reading of the Peschito virkp dSUo»p, for unrighteous mm, in 
the firat proposition, gives a very simple meaning, only too 
simple, and one which completely enervates the force of the 
contrast to the terms ungodly, and sinners, in vv. 6 and 8. 
It is condemned, besides, by all the documents. — To\^v, to 
dare, to have courage for; hence, to resolve to. — Kal: it is a 
case which is also supposable. See, then, how far, in some 
exceedingly rare cases, the devotion of man in its sublimest 
manifestations can rise. To sacrifice his life for one whose 
honourable character inspires respect; hardly! to sacrifice 
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yourself on the altar of a cause whose grandeur and holiness 
have possessed you ; perhaps also {teai) ! And now for the 
contrast between these supreme acts of human devotion and 
Ood's conduct toward us. 

Yer. 8. The B4, InU, indicates this contrast What man 
hardly does for what is most worthy of admiration and love, 
God has done for that which merited only His indignation 
and abhorrence. On the verb <rwurrav(u, see on iil 5 ; here 
it is the act whereby Ood estailishes beyond question the 

■ reality of His love. The apostle says t^i^ iavrov aydirrjv : His 
<ywn love, or the love that is peculiar to Him. The expression 
contrasts God's manner of loving with ours. God cannot look 
above Him to devote Himself, as we may, to a being of more 
worth than Himself. His love turns to that which is beneath 
Him (Isa. Ivii 15), and takes even the character of sacrifice 
in behalf of that which is altogether unworthy oi Him. — ^Ort, 
in tfiat, is here tfie fact by which God has proved His peculiar 
way of loving. — In the word aiiafnf»Ko% sinner, the termina- 
tion floXo^ signifies abundance. It was by this term the Jews 
habitually designated the Gentiles, Gcd. il 15. The er&, yd, 
implies this idea: that there was not yet in humanity the 
least progress toward the good which would have been fitted 
to merit for it such a love ; it was yet plunged in evil (Eph. 

' il 1-7). — The words : Christ died for us, in such a context, 
imply the close relation of essence which unites GhriBt and 
God, in the judgment of the apostla With man sacrificing 
himself, Paul compares God sacrificing Christ. This parallel 
has no meaning except as the sacrifice of Christ is to God the 
sacrifice of Himself. Otherwise the sacrifice of God would be 
inferior to that of man, whereas it must be infinitely exalted 
above it — Finally, it should be observed how Paul places the 
subject Beo^i, God, at the end of the principal proposition, to 
bring it beside the word aiiafnmK&v, sinners, and so brings 
out the contrast between our defilement and the delicate sensi- 
bility of divine holiness. 

In w. 6-8 the minor premiss of the syllogism has been 
explained : God loved us when wicked, loved us as we our- 
selves do not love what is most excellent Here properly the 
major should stand : Now, when one has done the most for his 
erumies, he does not refuse the least to \i\B friends. But Paul 
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passes direcdy to the conclusion, introducing into it at the 
same time the idea of the major. Beuss says, in passing from 
ver. 8 to 9 : " Finally, hope is also founded on a third con- 
sideration." The apostle does not compose in so loose a style. 
Vv. 9, 10. "Much more then, being now justified by His 
Hood, we shaU be saved from wrath through HiriL For if when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son, much more, being reconciled, toe shall be saved by His life** 
—The oiv, then, concludes from the proof of love already 
received to the proof of love to be hoped for. The ttoXX^ 
ImKKov is certainly taken here in the logical sense: much 
more certainly, and not : much more almndanily. — ^Meyer is 
right in saying that the conclusion proceeds not from the least 
to the m/>8t, but hom the most to the least. The work already 
finished is summed up in the words : being now justified by 
His blood. The word now contrasts the present state of justi- 
fication, on the one hand, with the former state of condemnation 
(the : yet sinners of ver. 8) ; and, on the other, with the state 
of future salvation (we shall be saved). The state in which we 
uo^w are is greatly "^more inconsistent with final wrath than 
that from which we have already been rescued. — But what is 
that unrath from which we have yet to be delivered ? That 
spoken of by Paul, il 6, 6, in the words : " the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God," the day 
when " God will render to every one according to his deeds ; " 
comp. 1 Thess. i 10 ; 2 Thess. i 8. Our Lord speaks, Luke 
ziL 47, 48, of the punishment in store for the servant who 
knew the will of his master i^d did it not : he shall be beaten 
with many Gripes. " To whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required." A ground this for serious vigilance 
on the part of the justified man, but not of fear. Paul ex- 
plains why : there is in Christ more than the expiation (the 
blood) by which He has introduced us into the state of justifi- 
cation ; there is His living person, now glorified, and conse- 
quently able to interpose in new ways in behalf of the justified, 
and to bring to a successful end the work of salvation so well 
begun in them. Such is the meaning of the words : " we shall 
be saved through Him (Si' avroOy Comp. viiL 34 : ** Who 
died, yea rather, that is risen again ; who is at the right hand 
of God, who cdso maketh intercession for us;" Gkd. ii 20; 
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" I live, yet not I, but Christ in me ;" Heb. vii 25 : " Ever 
living to make intercession for us ;'' John ziv. 19 : " Because 
I live, ye shall live also." Paul here explains himself clearly 
regarding the double mediation indicated (w. 1 and 2) by 
means of the two Sid, through: " through our Lord . . . (ver. 1), 
through whom oho . . . (ver. 2)." The one expressed in ver. 1 
was that which was implied here in the words through Him: 
we are delivered from all fear though Him (as to our future). 
The other, expressed in ver. 2 {^'through whom also we have 
obtained access " . . .), was that of His blood, through which 
we have been justified, delivered from condemnation (as to the 
past). It is obvious how profoundly the apostle's work is 
weighed, and that we were not mistaken in alleging that in 
the words: "We have peace with God," he had his eyes 
already turned to the future, the final salvation. 

Ver. 10 is, strictly speaking, only a stronger repetition of 
the ailment of ver. 9. Paul makes the reasoning more 
evident — 1. By adding the term enemUs, which renders the a 
fortiori character of the proof more striking; 2. By substitut- 
ing iox justified (ver. 9) the term reconciled, which corresponds 
better with the word enemies; 3. By describing the death of 
Christ as that of the Son of God, which presents its value more 
impressively ; 4. By explaining the indefinite term : through 
Him (ver. 9), by the more precise expression: htf His life. — 
The for is explained by the new force which the argument 
derives from these various changes. It is our en effet (in fact) ; 
comp. the relation between w. 3 and 6 in John iii. — ^Three 
stages are indiloated: enemies, reconciled, samd. Divine love, 
which has brought us from the first to the second, will yet 
more certainly bring us from the second to the third. — ^The 
terms: without ^rength, ungodly, sinners (w. 6 and 8), are 
here summed up in the word enemies. Does this word denote 
man's enmity to Ood, or that of God to man ? Hating God 
(Dei osores), or hated of God (Deo odiosi) 1 The first notion 
would evidently be insufficient in the context The enmity 
must above all belong to Him to whom wrath is attributed; 
and the blood of Christ, through which we have been justified, 
did not flow in the first place to work a change in our disposi* 
tions Godward, but to bring about a change in God's conduct 
toward u& Otherwise this bloody death would have to be 
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called a demonstration of hve, and not of righteoumess (iii. 25), 
Here, besides, the saying xi 28 should be compared, where 
the term encfny of God is contrasted with the title Moved of 
God ; the first therefore signifies : one not loved, or hated of 
God ; comp. Eph. ii 3 : " by nature children of wrath.** We 
must obviously remove from this notion of divine enmity every 
impure admixture, every egoistic element, and take this hatred 
in the sense in which Jesus speaks of His disciple hating his 
father, mother, wife, children, and his ovm life, Luke xiv. 26. 
This hatred is holy ; for it is related only to what is truly 
hateful to ourselves and others, evil, and what is fitted to lead 
to it. But yet it is not enough to say, with many commenta- 
tors, that what God hates in the sinner is the sin and not the 
person. For, as is rightly observed by Oltramare (who on this 
accotint rejects the passive sense of the word enemiea, which 
we defend), it is precisely hatred against the sinners, and not 
against tJu sin, which meets us in the expression enemies of 
Ood, if it be taken in the sense : hcUed of God. The truth is, 
as it appears to me, that God first of all hates sin in the 
siimer, and that the sinner becomes at the same time the 
object of this holy hatred in proportion as he voluntarily 
identifies himself with sin, and makes it the principle of his 
personal life. Undoubtedly, so long as this development 
remains unfinished, the sinner is still the object of divine 
compassion, inasmuch as Gkxl continues to regard him as His 
creature destined for good. But the co-existence of these two 
opposite sentiments, of which, xi. 28, we have a very striking 
particular example, can only belong to a state of transition. 
The close of the development in good or evil once reached, 
only one of the two sentiments can continue (see on i 18). 
While maintaining as fundamental the notion of divine enmity 
in the term enemies of Ood, we do not think it inadmissible to 
attach to it as a corollary that of man's enmity to God. Our 
heart refuses to embrace the being who refuses to embrace us. 
It is in this double sense that the word enemy is taken in 
common language. It implies a reciprocity; comp. the ex- 
pression iv ej(dpa Svre^, used of Pilate and Herod (Luke 
xxiii 12). — ^A somewhat analogous question arises as to the 
meaning of the expression /caniXXa/pffiep r^ Oe^, we were 
reconciled to Ood. The words may signify two things : either 
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that man gives up the enmity which had animated him against 
Qod, or that Grod gives up His enmity to man. Taken in 
themselves^ the two meanings are grammatically possible. 
The words 1 Cor. viL 11 present a case in which the recon- 
ciled person becomes so by giving up his own enmity ('' if the 
woman depart, let her remain nnmarried, or, he reconciled to 
her husband"); 1 Sam. xxix. 4 and Matt v. 24 offer two 
examples of the opposite sense. In the first of these passages, 
the chiefs of the Philistines, suspecting the intentions of David, 
who asks permission to join them in fighting against Saul, 
say to their king: "Wherewith should he reconcile himself 
(SiaXXoyi/o-erai, LXX) to his master (r{u Kvpltp airrov), if not 
with the heads of our men ? " In the second, Jesus exhorts 
the man who would bring his offering to the altar, and who 
remembers that his brother has something against him, to go 
and first be reconciled to him. In both cases it is evident that 
the enmity, and consequently the giving up of the enmity, are 
ascribed to the man vnth whom the reconciliation has to take 
place (Saul, and the neighbour who thinks himself offended). 
In our passage the true meaning does not seem to us doubtful 
The word being reconciled reproducing the being justified of 
ver. 9, it follows from this parallelism that it is God, and not 
man, who gives up His enmity. In the same way as by justi- 
fication God effaces all condemnation, so by reconciliation He 
ceases from His wrath. This meaning results also from that 
of the word ix^pS^, enemy, which we have just established, as 
well as of the term wrath, ver. 9. If it is Grod who is hostile 
and provoked, it is in Him first of all that the act of recon- 
ciliation must take place. This view is confirmed by the main 
passage, iii. 25. If it was man who had to be brought first to 
abandon his hostility, the reconciling act would consist, as we 
have just said in speaking of the word enemy, in a manifesta- 
tion of love, not of righteousness. Finally, as Hodge observes, 
to make these words signify that it is we who in the recon^ 
ciliation lay down our enmity to God, is to put it in contra- 
diction to the spirit of the whole passaga For the apostle*8 
object is to exhibit the greatness of the love testified by God 
to unworthy beings, in order to conclude therefrom to the love 
which will be testified to them by the same God in the future. 
The whole argument thus rests on God's love to man, and not 
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on man's to God. On the other side it is true^ as Oltramare 
remarks, that the expression to be reconciled is nowhere applied 
to God. It is only said, 2 Cor. v. 19 : *' that He reconciled 
the ifforld unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them/' How explain this fact ? Certainly the sacred writers 
felt that it is impossible to compare the manner in which God 
becomes reconciled to men, with the manner in which one 
man becomes reconciled to another. It was God Himself who 
began by doing everything to establish His righteousness and 
secure the majesty of His position, that He might then be able 
to pardon. Here there was a mode of action which does 
not enter into human processes of reconciliation ; and hence 
the apostles, in speaking of God, have avoided the ordinary 
expression. 

If for the word blood ver. 10 substitutes death, which is 
more general, it is in order to call up better the Passion scene 
as a whole. The words : of His Son, exhibit the immensity 
of the sacrifice made for enemies! Conclusion: If God 
(humanly speaking) did not shrink from the painful sacrifice 
of His Son in behalf of His enemies, how should He refuse to 
beings, henceforth received into favour, a communication of 
life which involves nothing save what is ineffably sweet for 
Himself and for those who receive it ! Thus is proved the cer- 
tainty of final salvation (salvation in the day of wrath), toward 
which everything pointed from the first words : we have peace. 
— The clause ip r^ ^wy ainov, by His life, must not be regarded 
as indicating the object of the being saved (introduced into 
His life). The iv, in, can only have the instrumental sense, 
like that of the h r^ aifiari, in His blood, ver. 9 ; saved 
through His life, from which ours is henceforth drawn ; comp. 
viii 2 : " The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death." In fact, justifi- 
cation is not the whole of salvation ; it is the entrance on it. 
If sin continued to reign as before, wrath would reappear at 
the close. For " without holiness no man shall see the Lord," 
Heb. xii. 14. But the mediation of the life completes that of 
the blood, and makes sure of holiness, and thereby of final 
salvation. Comp. chaps. vL-viii., intended to develope the 
thought which is here merely enunciated in connection with 
the grace of justification. Ilie expression be saved therefore 
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denotes salvation in the full sense of the word,~the final sen- 
tence which^ along with justification, assumes the restoration 
of holinesa A sick man is not saved when the trespass which 
has given rise to his malady has been pardoned ; he must also 
be cured. There are therefore, as we have elsewhere^ shown, 
a sentence of initial grace, — ^'ustijication, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, — founded solely on faith ; and a sentence of final 
grace, which takes account not only of faith, but also of the 
fruits of faith. The first is the fruit of Christ's death; the 
second flows from participation in His life. For both of these 
graces/ai^% is and remains, of course, the permanent condition 
of personal appropriation. If this is not expressly mentioned 
in our passage, it is because it refers solely to believers already 
justified (ver. 1). 

We cannot help remarking here, with Olshausen, how en- 
tirely at variance with the view of the apostle is the Catholic 
doctrine, which is shared by so many Protestants of our day, 
and which bases justification on the new life awakened in man 
by faith. In the eyes of St. Paul, justification is entirely 
independent of sanctification, and precedes it ; it rests only on 
faith in the death of Christ Sanctification flows from the life 
of Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit 

At the end of ver. 2, Paul had passed from the absence of 
fear (" we have peace," ver. 1) to the positive hope of glory, in 
which already we triumph. This same gradation is repro- 
duced here &om the passage from ver. 10 to ver. 11, after 
which the theme contained in the first two verses will be 
exhausted, and the proposition : " hope maketh not ashamed " 
(ver. 5), fully demonstrated. 

Ver. 11. "And not only [«o],' hut even glorying^ in God 
through owr Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
the reconciliation." — ^The general gradation fix)m ver. 10 to 
ver. 11 is well explained by Philippi: ''Salvation is not 
merely negative : deliverance from wrath ; we hope for better : 
participation in glory.*' It was by this idea of triumphant 
entrance into glory that the aposUe behoved to crown this 
whole exposition of justification. For then it is that it will 

^ Etudes hUdiques, II. pp. 160, 229 et seq. (8d ed.). 

' D £ F read «-•»«•• ftfter )i. 

' Instead of umitxif^fth L| 80 Mnn. It Syr. read »«i%«i»i#« ; F G : n»»x»i**^ 
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become complete and final — The constraction presents a diffi- 
cnlty. What are we to make of the participle xavxpofAepoi, 
glorying, which does not rest on any finite verb? The 
ancients and seyeral modems (ThoL, Philip., RUck., Fritzs., 
Hodge) regard it as the equivalent of a finite verb, under- 
standing iafiiif, we are glorying, for we glcry. This is the 
meaning indicated by the reading of L and of the ancient 
Versions. In this case, we must understand another finite 
verb after 7U)t ofidy, which can be no other than the : we shodl 
he saved, of ver. 10. The meaning is: ''and not only shall 
we be saved, but we glory in €k)d even now over this assured 
salvation." The logical progi*ess is from the future to the 
present. It has been objected that it Ib impossible to make a 
simple participle a finite verb (at least in prose), for poetry 
furnishes numerous examples of such licence. But how other- 
wise are we to explain 2 Cor. vii 5 ? The real difficulty is 
to resolve the disagreement between the future we shall he 
saved and the present we glcry. It seems that if the gradation 
in the mind of the apostle really bore on the matter of time, 
the yvv, now, which occurs in the following proposition, should 
have been placed in this : '' not only shall we he saved, but we 
are so certain of it that now already we triumph in God" If 
Paul has not expressed himself so, it is because this was not 
his meaning. A second construction is adopted by Meyer, 
Hofmann, and others : it consists in supplying after Tiot only, 
not : the verb a-e^Otfa-o^a, we shall he saved, but the participle 
/rara\\a76vr€9, heing reconciled, so that this participle as well 
as the /cai/xf^fiepoi, glorying, rest both of them on the we shall 
he saved of ver. 10 : ''We shall be saved, and that not only as 
reconciled, but also as glorying.** The gradation in this case is 
not from the future to the present, but from the joy of recon- 
ciliation to that of triumph. The objection to this construction 
is this: The participle heing reconciled, in ver. 10, is not a 
simple qualification of we shall he saved; it is a participle of 
argumentation, as is well said by Oltramare (see also Fhilippi). 
It cannot therefore be made logically parallel with the par- 
ticiple glorying. What is to be done if we will not return to 
the first construction ? It only remains, as it seems to me, 
to derive from the verb a-eodfja'Sfieda, we shall he saved, the 
idea of salvation^ by supplying the participle <r{»^6fievo$, saved, 
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after fiat only, and to refer ibis participle, as well as the 
following seavx<ifjiepoi, glorying, to the time of final salvation : 
''Much more certainly shall we be saved (ver. 10)^ and that 
not only as saved, but as glorying in OodT The meaning is 
almost the same as in the preceding construction, but more 
precise : " And when this hour of salvation shall come, it will 
not be as men barely saved, like those rescued from ship- 
wreck or a deserved death, that we shall cross the threshold of 
eternal salvation ; it wiU be in the triumphant attitude of men 
whom the Son of God has crowned with His own holiness 
and renewed in His glorious image, and whom the Father has 
marked with the seal of His adoption, viii. 15, 29." It may 
be objected, no doubt, that by referring this participle glorying 
to the final hour, we depart from the meaning of the same 
verb in ver. 2, which contains the theme of the whole passage. 
But Paul, on reaching the close of this development, may 
easily substitute for the present glorying in hope, the song of 
triumph at the moment of entrance into glory. — To glory in 
God was the privilege of which the Jews boasted in virtue of 
their monotheistic revelation (iL 17). St Paul here applies 
this expression to the sanctified Christian who has not only 
nothing to fear from Qod, but who as JSis child is also His 
heir (viiL 17). — Yet he takes care in the same breath to cast 
down all that might be opposed to humility in this hope of 
future triumph, by adding: through ov/r Lord Jems Christ. 
Even in the possession of perfect holiness and on the threshold 
of glory, it will be impossible for the Christian to forget that 
it is to Christ he owes all his eternal triumph as well as his 
past. reconciliation, which was its conditioa The last words: 
ly whom we have now received the recoTicUiation, might be taken 
to remind the believer in what a sad state he was found, and 
by what painful means he needed to he rescued from it The 
word now would then contrast his present with his past state. 
But this meaning is not the most natural after the preceding 
context In closing, Paul rather contrasts the present with 
the future state : " through whom ye have now already received 
the reconciliation,*' that first pledge of the deliverance to come. 
He who acquired for us the first of these favours by His 
sufTerings, even that which is the condition of all the others, 
will not fail to carry the work to its completion, if we remain 
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attached to Him by persevering faitb. This: ty whom we 
have received, is the parallel of the hf whom also of ver. 2, as 
the through our Lord Jesus Christ, which precedes, is the 
parallel of the same words in ver. 1. The cycle is closed. 
It is now demonstrated by this summaiy argument, that justi- 
fication by faith includes the resources necessary to assure us 
of the final justification, — that spoken of ii. 13,^and even of 
final triumph, and that, consequently, the grace of justification 
is complete. 

After thus expounding in a first section (i. IS-iii 20) 
universal condemnation, in a second section (iii. 21-v. 11) 
universal ftistificaiion, there remains nothing more for the 
apostle to do than to compare these two vast dispensations 
by bringing together their two points of departure. Such is 
the subject of the third section, which closes this fundamental 
part 

Hofmann thinks that, after describing divine wrath in the 
section i. 17-iii 4, the apostle from iii. 5-iv. 25 contrasts with 
it the state of justification which Christians enjoy without 
cause of boasting; this teaching is entirely in keeping with 
monotheism, strengthens moral life instead of weiJcening it 
(iii 31), and is not at all invalidated by the case of Abraham. 
The conclusion is drawn v. 1-11, namely, to lead believers to 
enjoy this blessed state fearlessly and full of hope. This con- 
struction breaks down before the following facts : iii. 6 cannot 
begin a new section ; iii 9 cannot be a question of the Christian 
conscience ; iii. 31 does not refer to the moral fulfilling of the 
law : Abraham's case cannot have so slight a bearing as that 
which Hofmann is obliged to ascribe to it; v. 1 is not an ex- 
hortation in the form of a conclusion. — The construction of 
Volkmar is wholly different. According to him, the exposition 
of justification by faith, begun iii 9, closes at iii 30. Here 
begins the confirmation of this mode of justification by the Old 
Testament. It goes from iii. 31-viii. 36. And, first, confirmation 
by the hook of the law, chap. iv. (the text of Genesis relating to 
Abraham) ; then, confirmation by the law itself, the biblical 
narrative of the condemnation of all in Adam, which corresponds 
to the doctrine of the justification of all in Christ, v. 1-21 ; 
finally, confirmation by the harmony of the moral consequences 
of justification with the essence of the law, vi-viii. But, inde- 
pendently of the false sense given to iii. 31 as a general title of 
iv.-viii, how are we to place the piece v. 1-11 in one and the 
same subdivision with the parallel between Adam and Jesus 

GODBT. Y ROM. I. 
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Chiist, tod how are we to see in this last piece only a con- 
firmatioii of justification by faith, by means of the narrative 
of the fall in the Old Testament ? Finally, this distinction 
between the hook of the law, the law and the moral esserice of 
the law, is certainly foreign to the mind of the apostle. Hol- 
sten rightly says: "It is unnecessary to prove that these 
thoughts and this order belong to Volkmar, not to Paul." Our 
construction approaches much nearer to that which Holsten 
himself has just published (Jahrb. fWr protest. Thecl. 1879, Nos. 
1 and 2). The essential difference begins only with the follow- 
ing piece r^arding Adam and Christ. This passage, while 
stating the result of the preceding part, belongs nevertheless, 
accor(Sng to Holsten, to the following part, chap. vi-viiL, of 
which it is in his view the foundation. 

Without failing to perceive a certain traiMfitiorud character 
in this passage, we must regard it mainly as a condu»ion. Thus 
it is regarded also by Lipsius in his recent work on the Epistle 
to the Bomans (JProtestant&n^Bibel). 



THIRD SECTIOK 

TWELFTH PASSAGE (V. 12-21). 

Hie Universality of Salvation in Christ proved by ths 
Universality of Death in Adam. 

Justification by faith had just been expounded ; the his- 
torical foundation on which it rested, its harmony with the 
Israelitish revelation, the certainty of its enduring to the end, 
— all these points had been illustrated ; and the major part 
of the theme, iii 21 and 22, was thus developed. One idea 
remains still, and that the most important of all, which was 
expressed in the theme in the striking words : ek irdvra<i mX 
iirl irdvra^ roh^ irurrevovra^, for all and upon all who believe. 
XJniversalism was the peculiar character of Paul's gospel; 
justification by faith, the subject of exposition thus far, was 
its necessary condition. To omit expressly developing this 
decisive feature would have been to leave the fruit ungathered 
after laboriously cultivating the tree. The apostle could not 
commit such a mistaka He performs this final task in the 
last piece, the very peculiar nature of which suffices to 
demonstrate its importance. 
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Commentators have understood the idea and object of the 
passage in various ways. According to Baur and his school, 
as well as several other commentators, the apostle has in view 
the Judeo-Christianitj reigning in the Roman ChurcL He 
wishes at once to refate and gain it, either by expounding a 
conception of history in which the law finds no more place 
(Baur), or by proving that salvation, like condemnation, 
depends in no degree on the conduct of individuals and their 
works, but solely on an objective standard, on the uncon- 
ditional and absolute dispensation of Qod (Holsten). But 
this piece does not answer exactly either to the one or 
other of these two views. The observation made in ver. 20 
on the secondary part played by the law, cannot express the 
intention of the entire piece. This remark, rendered indis- 
pensable in this universal survey by the important place filled 
by the Mosaic law in the religious history of mankind, is 
thrown out too much by the way to allow of its concentrating 
upon itself the interest of so vast an exposition. The other 
view, that of the absolute determinism which Holsten ascribes 
to St Paul, would no doubt serve to cut by the roots the 
system of justification by works ; but it would be of those 
remedies which destroy the suffering by killing the sufferer. 
For determinism excludes human merit only by suppressing 
moral liberty and responsibility. It is not so that Paul pro- 
ceeds. In any case, it is easy to see that the apostle's direct 
aim in this piece is not to exclude legal righteousness ; he 
has done with this idea. It is the universality of the Christian 
salvation which he wishes to demonstrate. Ewald, Dietzsch, 
and Gess rightly advance the striking difference which there 
is between the argument of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
the teaching of the Epistle to the Romans. In the former, 
where Paul is attacking Judeo - Christianity, his argument 
starts from the theocratic history, from Abraham ; in the 
latter, which expounds the relation of the gospel to human 
nature, Jewish and Gentile, the argument starts from general 
history, from Adam, the father of all mankind. From the 
very beginning of the Epistle the standpoint is universal 
(Gentiles, chap. i. ; Jews, chap. ii.). 

Very many commentators hold the opinion that the apostle's 
purpose is to ascend to the source of the two currents, whether 
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of condemnation and death, or of justification and life, which 
sway the life of mankind ; or, as Dietzsch puts it, to the very 
powers which determine present facts, the lot of individuals. 
The practical aim of this investigation would thus be that 
indicated by Chrysostom in the words : " As the best physicians 
turn their whole attention to find out the root of maladies, and 
thus reach the very source of the evil, so it is that Paul acts." 
Every reader would thus be invited by the passage to break 
the bond of oneness (solidarity) which naturally unites him to 
the head of lost humanity, and to contract by faith the new 
bond whereby he can have fellowship with the head of justified 
humanity. This view is the most widely spread, and we do 
not conceal from ourselves the measure of truth which it con- 
tains. But two difficulties arrest us when we attempt to 
make this idea the key to the whole passage. It is perfectly 
obvious from ver. 12 that the apostle is rather concerned with 
the origin of death than with that of sin, and that he mentions 
the latter only to reach the former. It is also to the fact 
of death that he returns most frequently in the course of 
this piece, comp. w. 15-18, 21. Would it be so if his 
direct aim were to ascend to sin, the sourcs of evil ? Then 
we find him nowhere insisting on the gravity of sin and on 
the necessity of faith for salvation. "So exhortation to the 
reader to form a personal union with the new Adam reveals 
this directly practical intention which is ascribed to him, 
especially by Hofmann and Th. Schott. We are therefore 
forced to conclude that we are not yet on the right track. 

Sothe starts from the idea that the first part of chap. v. has 
already begun the exposition of sanctificcUion as the firuit of 
justification by faith, an exposition which continues in chap. 
vL The passage from vv. 12-21 would thus be a simple 
episode intended to prove that as men became siniters in 
common by the sin of one, so they can only become saints in 
common — that is to say, in Christ. The piece would thus 
treat of the moral assimUation, either of corruption or holiness, 
by individual men. Such is also the opinion of Lange and 
Schaff, who make chap. v. 12 begin the part of the Epistle 
relating to moral regeneration by the appropriation of the holy 
life of the new Adam (vi-viiL). There is certainly mention 
of sanctification in the passage, v. 1-1 1 ; we grant this to 
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Rothe (comp. vv. 9, 10 : Jy Him; hy Eis life), but, as we 
have seen, only in relation to final justification, which rests, 
on the continuance of the action of the living Christ in. the 
justified soul As to the subject of sanctification thus an- 
nounced beforehand, it is not actually treated till chap» vL 
The relations to vi-viii. are no doubt real and profound. 
Lange proves them perfectly. But it is exaggerating their 
scope to make them a reason for detaching the passage 
V. 12-21 from the preceding context, in order to make it 
the preface to the doctrine of sanctification. The dominant 
ideas in the passage are v^oi those of sin and of the new life ; 
they are only, as we shaU « see, those of condemnation and 
justification, which had been the subject of the whole pre- 
ceding part This piece must therefore be regarded as its 
conclusion. 

By the first term of the companson (our common condem- 
nation in Adam) this parallel certainly recalls the whole 
section of the ofyy^, larath, L 18-iii. 20, as by the second 
(common salvation in Christ) it recalls the subject of the 
second section, the righteousjiesB of faith, iii. 21-v. 11. But 
this resemblance is far from exhausting the connection of this 
piece with aU that precedes. The two terms of comparison, 
Adam and Christ, are not only put in juxtaposition with one 
another ; they are put in logical connection, and it is in this 
living relation that the true idea of the piece is contained 
With a boldness of thought which it is scarcely possible to 
imagine, Paul discovers, in the extension and power of the 
mysterious condemnation pronounced in Adam, the divine 
mtaswre of the extension and power of the salvation bestowed 
in Christ, so that the veiy intensity of the effects of the fall 
becomes transformed> in his skilful hands, into an irresistible 
demonstration of the greatness of salvation. And this final 
piece is thus found to be at one and the same moment the 
counterpart of the first section (condemnation) and the 
crowning of the second (justification). 

The following parallel falls, as it were, of itself into four 
distinct paragraphs : — 

1. V. 12-14 : the universal difTusion of death by the 
deed of one man. 

2. v. 15-17 : the superiority of the factors acting in 
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Chriat's work over the corresponding fletctor in the work' of 
Adam. 

3. y. 18, 19 : the cortainty of equality in respect of 
extension and effect between the second work and the first 

4. V, 20, 21 : the indication of the true part played by 
the law between these two universals of death and right- 
eousness. 

Exegesis has been led more and more to the grouping 
which we have just indicated (see Dietzsch, and especially 
Hodge), though the idea of those four paragraphs and their 
logical relation are still veiy variously understood. 

1, Vv. 12-14. 

Ver. 12. " Wher^ore, as hy one man sin entered into the 
^oorld, and death by sin; and so death^ passed vponall men,/or 
that aU have sinned." — The logical connection between this 
piece and the preceding is expressed by Bic^ roOro, wherefore. 
Some, like Meyer, make this expression refer solely to the last 
words of ver. 11 : i^e have received the reconciliation. But we 
have seen that this incidental proposition, which the context 
itself did not require, was added there with the view of 
recapitulating the whole previous section, before and with the 
view of passing to the following passage. The very term 
KaroKTuxr/v, reconciliation, which contains an allusion to the 
name opyi^, wraih, is chosen so as to remind us not only of 
the second section (that of justification), but also of the first 
(that of condemnation) ; so that in reality to say that the 
wherefore refers to the last proposition of ver. 11 is to admit, 
with Tholuck, Biickert, Holsten, eta, that it bears on all the 
preceding context from i 17 : "' Since, condemned as we all 
were, we have found reconciliation in Christ, there is therefore 
between our relation to Him and our relation to the head of 
natural humanity the following resemblance." Hofmann and 
Schott make the wherefore refer to the piece v. 1—11 only: 
" On account of this assurance of final salvation which we 
possess in Christ" . . . According to Hofmann, the verb 
which is wanting should contain an exhortation to reaL'zo 
holiness (the contents of viii. 1 et seq.), an exhortation judged 
1 D E O, It. omit the words • 4mtmT$i (de^Ui), 
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to correspond with that of the alleged l^aafj^eif, Id as have, of 
v. 1. This is all pure romance. Schott derives the verb 
more naturally from the preceding : *' Wherefore we shall l)e 
saved by Him alone (w. 9, 10), as we perished by Adam "... 
(But see below.) 

The Aairep, even cu, has been construed grammatically in a 
multitude of ways. — 1. It has been thought that the principal 
proposition (the verb of the wTierefore) had been forgotten by 
the apostle, distracted as he was by the host of thoughts which 
presented themselves successively to his mind (see Blickert 
and Hofmann for example). I hope our readers are convinced 
that such an explanation, or rather absence of explanation, is 
impossible. We have had sufficient proof hitherto that the 
apostle did not compose without having fully taken account 
of what he meant to say. — 2. The main correlative proposi- 
tion is supposed to be understood ; requiring to be inferred 
from what precedes. De Wette adduces in this sense Matt. 
XXV. 14, where we find an even as, to which there is no cor- 
responding principal clause, and which depends simply on the 
preceding sentence. Lange almost in the same way derives 
the imderstood verb from ver. 11 : " Wherefore we have recon- 
ciliation by Christ, as by one sin and death came upon all ; " 
TJmbreit and Schott, from ver. 10: "We shall be saved by 
Christ, as we perished in Adam ; " van Hengel simply imder- 
stands the verb : " Wherefore it is the same in Christ as it was 
in Adam." Dietzsch fills up the ellipsis by taking the verb 
from what follows : " Wherefore life came by a m/in, in the 
same way as by a man sin and death came.'' De Wette's 
explanation breaks down under the wherefore, which distin- 
guishes our passage from the one quoted. In the other views 
the question arises. How in a didactic piece so severely com- 
posed, the apostle, instead of making such an ellipsis and 
holding the mind of the reader in suspense to the end as he 
does without satisfying him after all, did not simply write 
like this : hik rovro iyhero h Xpurr^ Sairep. . . . *' Where- 
fore it is the same in Christ as in Adam "... — 3. The 
principal verb on which Sanrep depends is sought in the 
words which follow ; Erasmus and Beza, in the clause : '' and 
death by sin," giving to xal the meaning of also. Taken 
rigorously, the construction would be admissible, though it 
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would have been more correct to write ovtco^ ical^ or to put 
the Kai after the regimen {thus cdso, or by sin also) ; but tlus 
meaning is absolutely excluded by the fact that Paul does not 
think of comparing the entrance of sin with that of death. It 
is evident that when he wrote the as, he had in view as the 
second term of the comparison the entrance of justification 
and life by Christ A similar reason is also opposed to the 
explanation of those who, like Wolf, find the principal clause 
in the more remote words : " and so death passed upon 
alL" Paul has as little thought of comparing the mode in 
which death entered with that of its diffusion. Besides, this 
would have required ovTa>9 Kal, and not Kai 0VT09. — 4. A 
more generally admitted explanation is that of Calvin (ThoL, 
Philip., Mey., Hoist), who finds the principal clause indicated, 
at least so far as the sense goes, at the close of ver. 14, in the 
words : " who is the type of Him that was to come." The 
meaning of these words is to this effect : " Even as, ... so hy 
a new Adam, of whom he was the type, justification came on 
mankind." We must hold on this view that the explanation 
interposed in w. 13 and 14 led Paul away from finishing the 
construction begun in ver. 12. But it would be a strange 
style to give the principal proposition, which the reader was 
expecting after the as of ver. 12, in the form of this inci- 
dental proposition : who is the type of Him thai was to come. 
Then in what immediately follows, ver. 15, Paul does not 
expound this idea of the equality between Adam and Christ, 
which had been annoimced by the as, and which in its sub- 
stance the last proposition of ver. 14 was meant to recall. 
He explains, on the contrary, the difference between the two 
terms of comparison, so that he only raises (end of ver. 14) 
the idea of equality to abandon it at the same instant 
(w. 15-17); what an unnatural proceeding! — 5. We pass 
rapidly over the hypotheses of Mehiing and Winer, who seek 
the chief clause, the former in the first proposition of ver. 15 
by taking it interrogatively, the latter in the second proposi* 
tion of the same verse ; two equally impossible attempts, since 
ver. 15a cannot be an interrogation (see below), and since 
ver. 156 can only correspond to the subordinate proposition 
which precedes in the same verse : **for if I' etc. — There is 
only one explanation admissible, that of Grotius, Bengel, Flatt, 
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best defended by Hodge, who finds the principal clause in 
ver. 18. It is there, indeed, that we have the close of the 
comparison begun in ver. 12 in the form of equality. Vv. 13 
and 14 have been an explanation required by the last words 
of ver. 12, one of those digressions which, in our modem 
fashion, we put in a note. Vv. 15-17 have been brought in 
by the expression : " type of Him that was to come *' (end 
of ver. 14), which demanded an immediate modification or 
restriction, so that it is not till ver. 18 that the apostle is free 
to finish the comparison he has begun. The proof that in 
ver. 18 Paul at length resumes the idea of ver. 12, is found 
in these two characteristic features : (a) the &pa oip, so there- 
fore^ which indicates the resuming of a previously expressed 
idea ; Q>) the reappearance of the contrast between one and aU 
{^h and wdvri^), which was that of ver. 12, but which had 
been dropped in the interval for the contrast between one and 
Tnany {(sh and oi iroTCKol, w. 15—17). As to the idea, it is 
evident that ver. 18 logically completes ver. 12. The words : 
as by one fall condertmation came upon all men, reproduce the 
idea a«, etc., of ver. 12; and the following: so also by one 
righteousness justification of life came upon ail, are memifestly 
the long delayed second term of the comparison. As to the 
end of ver. 14, in which so many commentators have found 
the principal idea, it was simply a way of announcing to the 
reader this second part of the comparison, which was to be 
still further prefaced (w. 15-17) before being enunciated 
(ver. 18). 

Ver. 12 describes the entrance of death into the world. 
The emphasis is on the words : by one man» Adam is here 
characterized not merely as the^r^ of sinners, but as the one 
who laid human life open to the. power of sin. If Paul does 
not speak of Eve, as in 2 Cor. xL 3, e^ aZ., it is because the 
fall of the race was not necessarily boimd up with that of the 
woman. Adam alone was the true representative of mankind 
still included in him at that time. — ^The term sin should be 
taken here in its greatest generality. The apostle is not 
speaking specially of sin either as a tendency or an act, either 
as an individual act or as a collective fact ; but of the prin- 
ciple of revolt whereby the human will rises against the divine 
in all its different forms and manifestations. Holsten sees in 
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dn an objective power controlling human existence even in 
Adam. But from the Bible standpoint sin exists only in the 
will It has no place in objective existence and outside the 
will of the creature. Julius MllUer reaches a result almost 
the same by starting from an opposite point of view ; accord- 
ing to him, the will of individual men has been corrupted by 
a free transgression previously to their earthly existence. On 
both of these views the apostle should have said : sin appeared 
%oith or in the first man ; but not : sin entered by him. The 
word entered indicates the introduction of a principle till then 
external to the world, and the word h/ throws back the 
responsibility of the event on him who, as it were, pierced the 
dyke through which the irruption took place ; comp. the term 
disobedience, ver. 19. — ^The word xoa-fio^, the Tvorld, evidently 
denotes here, as in John iii. 16, et al., only the domain of 
human existence. Paul certainly holds, with Scripture, the 
previous existence of evil in a superhuman sphere. — ^Assuredly 
no subsequent transgression is comparable to this. It created 
a state of things here below which subsequent sins only served 
to confirm. If the question is asked, how a being created 
good could perpetrate such an act, we answer that a decision 
like this does not necessarily suppose the existence of evil in 
its author. There is in moral life not only a conflict between 
good and evil, but also between good and good, lower good and 
higher good. The act of eating the fruit of the tree on which 
the prohibition rested, was not at all illegitimate in itself. It 
became guilty only through the prohibition. Man therefore 
found himself placed — and such was the necessary condition 
of the moral development through which he had to pass — 
between the inclination to eat, an inclination innocent in itself, 
but intended to be sacrificed, and the positively good divine 
order. At the instigation of an already existing power of 
revolt, man drew from the depths of his liberty a decision 
whereby he adhered to the inclination rather than to the 
divine will, and thus created in his whole race, still identified 
with his person, the permanent proclivity to prefer inclination 
to obligation. As all the race would have perished with him 
if he had perished, it was all seized in him with the spirit of 
I revolt to which in that hour he had adhered. We are nowhere 
I told, however, that his descendants are individually responsible 
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for this diseased tendency. It is in proportion as i^ach indi 
vidual voluntarily resigns himself to it that he becomes per- 
sonally responsible for it — But was it compatible with divine 
perfection to let this succession of generations, stained with an 
original vice, come into the world ? Grod certainly might have 
annihilated the perverted race in its head, and replaced it by 
a new one; but this would have been to confess Himself 
vanquished by the adversary. He might, on the contrary, 
accept it such as sin had made it, and leave it to develope in 
the natural way, holding it in His power to recover it ; and 
this would be to gain a victory on the field of battle where 
He seemed to have been conquered. Conscience says to 
which of these two courses God must give the preference, and 
Scripture teaches us which He has in reality preferred. 

But the point which Paul has in view in this declaration is 
not the origin of sia, but that of death. And hence he passes 
immediately, understanding the same verb as before, to the 
second fact : and death hy sin. It would have been wholly 
different had he meant to begin here to treat the subject of 
sanctification ; he would in that case have at least stopped for 
a moment at this grave fact of the introduction of sin. If sin 
is not mentioned by him except by way of transition to death, 
this is because he is still on the subject of justification, the 
corresponding fact to which is condemnation, that is to say, 
death. Death is the monument of a divine condemnation, 
which has fallen on mankind. — ^The term death is used by 
Scripture in three senses — 1. Physical death, or the separa- 
tion of soul and body; in consequence of this separation 
from its life principle, the body is given over to dissolution. 
2. Spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God ; in 
consequence of this separation from its principle of life, the 
soul becomes corrupt in its lusts (Eph. iv. 22). 3. JEtemal 
death, or the second death; this is in the human being the 
consummation of his separation from God by the separation 
of the soul from the spirit, the soul's faculty for the divine. 
The soul and body then deprived of this superior principle, 
the native element of the soul, become the prey of the vHyrm 
which dieth not (Mark ix. 43-48). Of these three meanings, 
the last does not suit this passage ; for the second death does 
not begin till the judgment The ^ecoud is equally inappli- 
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cable, because the idea of death would then be compounded 
with that of sin, which is distinguished from it in this very 
passage. There remains, therefore, only the first meaning. 
It is confirmed, besides, by the obvious allusion to the narra- 
tive of Genesis (ii 17, iil 19), as well as by the explanation 
contained in the following verses (13 and 14), where the 
word death is evidently taken in its strict sense. We should 
add, however, that death, even when taken simply as physical 
death, always implies an abnormal state in relation to God, a 
state which, if it continues and developes, cannot fail to draw 
after it fatal consequences to man. 

What, according to the apostle's view, is the relation 
between sin and death contained in the preposition Sid, hy, 
which he uses a second time ? It might be said that death 
is simply the natural consequence of sin, since, God being the 
source of moral and physical life, once the bond is broken 
between Him and man, man must die. But in ver. 16 the 
apostle makes death the consequence of sin through a positive 
sentence, which proves that if we have to do here with a 
natural consequence, it is one which is also willed. It is 
true, two objections may be urged against this opinion, which 
makes death a consequence of siiu The first is what Paul 
himself says, 1 Cor. xv. 42, that our earthly body is sown in 
corruption, weakness, and dishonour, and that because it is 
psychical, A little further on, ver. 47, alluding to Gen. iii. 
19, he adds that the first man is of the earth, earthy, which 
seems to make the dissolution of his body a natural con- 
sequence of his nature. The second objection is this : Long 
before the creation of man, the existence of death is proved 
in the domain of animal life. Now the body of man belongs 
to the great sum total of animal organization, of which he is 
the crown ; and therefore the law of death must already have 
extended to man, independently of sin. Paul's words in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, as well as those of Genesis, the 
sense of which he reproduces, prove beyond doubt the natural 
possibility of death, but not its necessity. If man had 
remained united to God, his body, naturally subject to dis- 
solution, might have been gloriously transformed, without 
passing through death and dissolution. The notion of the 
tree of life, as usually explained, means nothing else. This 
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privilege of an immediate tranaformatioh will belong to the 
believers who shall be alive at the time of our Lord's return 
(1 Cor. XV. 51, 52) ; and it was probably this kind of trans- 
formation that was on the point of taking effect in the person 
of the Lord Himself at the time of His transfiguration. This 
privilege, intended for holy man, was witlidrawn from guilty 
man ; such was the sentence which gave him over to dissolu- 
tion. It is stated in the words : '' Thou art dust (that is to 
say, thou canst die), and to dust shalt thou return (that is to 
say, thou dutU . in fact diey The reign of death over the 
animals likewise proves only this : that it was in the natural 
condition of man to terminate in dissolution. Bemaining on 
the level of animalism by the preference given by him to 
inclination over moral obligation, man continued subject to 
this law. But had he risen by an act of moral liberty above 
the animal, he would not have had to share its lot (see also on 
viii. 19-22). 

From the origin of sin, and of death by sin, the apostle 
passes to a third idea : the diffusion of death. Once entered 
among mankind, death took hold of all the beings composing 
the race. The two prepositions eh (mto) and Bid {through) 
in the two verbs elarjXJdeif and St^X^ev, indicate exactly this 
connection between entrance and propagation. As poison 
once swallowed penetrates to all parts of the body, so it 
happened in Adam, in whom the whole race was virtually 
contained; in him the tendency to dissolution victoriously 
asserted itself over all the individuals that were to come, so 
that every one of them was bom dying. The word oirto^, so, 
may be explained in three ways : either it repeats, as Dietzsch, 
Hofm. think, the notion : ly one man : '^ death, after having 
entered by one, spread in the same mann&r (by this one)." 
Or, as is held by Meyer and Philippi, this so alludes to the 
relation of cause and effect, which has just been pointed out 
between sin and death : ** and so, by reason of this connection 
between sin and death, death passed on all," which assumes 
as a premiss the understood idea that sin also extended to alL 
Or, finally, is it not more natural to explain the word so by 
the connection between the two verbs ? " And once entered, 
it gained by its very entrance the power of passing on all." 
The threshold crossed, the enemy could strike immediately 
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all the inmates of the house. What mode would have pre^ 
sented the opposite of that characterized by the 90^ if death 
had reached each man individually by a door which he him- 
self had opened j The aU is expressly emphasized in contrast 
to (mt, because in this contrast between one and all there is 
concentrated the idea of the whole piece. The Greco-Latin 
M3& here omit Oavwro^, deaih. In this case we must either 
take the verb Zi^rjXBeu in an impersonal sense: "and so it (this 
connection between sin and death) happened to all;" or, what 
would be preferable, take the whole following proposition as 
the subject : " and so there passed on all, that in consequence 
of whi6h, or in virtue of which, all have sinned.*' Both of 
these constructions are obviously forced. It is probable that 
the omission of ddvaro^ has arisen, as van Hengel well 
suggests^ from the fact that the whole of the verse was con- 
nected with sin; the words: and death hy sin, being con- 
sequently regarded merely as incidental or parenthetical, and 
so there was given as a subject to htrpsJBe, 1} a^prla, sin, of 
the first proposition. 

But why does Paul add the last words: ^^' ^ irdvre^ 
fjfuifyrov, which we have translated by: for that all have 
sinned t They seem to contradict the idea expressed in the 
first part of the verse, and to ascribe the death of each man not 
to the sin of Adam, but to his own. The numerous explana- 
tions which have been given of these words may, it seems to us, 
be reduced to three principal heads ; they amount in fact to 
one or other of these three ideas — 1. The death of individual 
men results wholly ivom their own sina 2. The death of 
individual men results partly from Adam's sin and partly 
from their own sins. 3. The death of all individual men 
arises solely from Adam's sin. 

Let us begin with the study of the form i^ ^} In the 
New Testament it is found in the local sense (Luke v. 25) ; 
in the moral sense, it is applied either to the object : €<l> ^ 

* *Ewt with the dative denotes— I. In its primitive {local) meaning : the object 
OH or near which a thing is placed ; thus if' f ««rUiir«, the coach on which he 
lay ; M nut ivftut, near, ot attkt door. 2. In the sense of time : at the date 
of, in the lifetime of; for example : M MmSrp, in tlue, thne q/" Moses ; l«2 n»f^t, 
when one is dead, 8. In the moral sense : on the ground of, that is to say, hy 
reason qf, or on condition <^, or in mew of, 4. In the logical sense : as may be 
seen &y . • • All these different meanings may be applied to the phrase if' f. 
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irdpei, ''with what effect art thou here ? " or to the determin- 
ing cause of the action or feeling; so without doubt 2 Cor. 
V. 4 : i<l> ^ ov BiKoiieif iKBvaaaOiu, "far that we would not 
be unclothed, but clothed upon;" probably also PhiL iii. 12 : 
i<f> ^ Kal KareXii^ffv, "1 seek to apprehend, because that also 
I have been apprehended ; '' perhaps also PhiL iv. 10 : i<l> ^ 
KoX i<l>pov€tTe, " (I say so), because that ye also thought ;'' but 
this i<l> £ may also be understood as a pronoun connected 
with what precedes : " as regards what concerns me, with which 
ye were also occupied." It is easy to see, in fact, that the 
phrase may have two different meanings, according as we take 
it as pronominal or conjunctive^ In the former case, it bears 
on what precedes : on account of, or in view of which, that is 
to say, of the idea just expressed (propterea). In the second 
it bears on what follows : because, or in view of the fact 
that, that is to say, of the idea just about to be enunciated 
(prqpterea quod). The difference is analogous to that of hw 
and iiorri. We shall have need, as will appear, of aU these 
meanings in the study of the following phrase. 

The first explanation is that which makes the apostle 
explain the death of all by the individual sin of all This 
is the meaning adopted by Calvin, Melanchthon, and several 
others, particularly by Beuss. The latter expresses himself thus: 
'* No question here of the imputation of Adam's sin or heredi- 
tary sin ; these are scholastic theses. All have been visited 
with the same punishment as Adam, therefore they must all 
have merited it like him." The idea would thus be that all 
men die in consequence of their individual sins. There are 
three reasons which render this explanation impossible — 
1. The Kol ovTo>9, and so, evidently signifies that each indivi- 
dual dies in consequence of the entrance of sin, and therefore 
of death, into this world by one man, 2. This idea would be in 
contradiction to the veiy aim of the whole passage, which is 
to make the death of all rest on Adam, even as the righteous- 
ness of aU rests on Christ. 3. The death of infants would 
be inexplicable on this interpretation ; for they have certainly 
not brought death on themselves by their individual sins. 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others on this account apply the 
ijfiafyrov, have sinned, not to particular acts, but to the evil 
disposition : have becomes sinners, which might be said also of 
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infants wbo' have died without actual sins. But the verb 
afiafndvetv cannot have this meaning. It always denotes sin 
as an act, not as a state. Paul would have said : a/xaprooXol 
iy€Pi]0r)<rav, or, as in ver. 19: a/jLafyraXol KaTeardOffaav. 
Mangold alleges that Paul did not take account of infants 
when he expressed himself thus, and that he meant only to 
speak of mankind, so far as they really sin. But Paul is not 
explaining the death of this or that individual ; he is explain- 
ing the fact of death in itself. If there are examples of 
death, and that in great number, which do not come under 
the explanation he gives, it is not enough to say that he does 
not take accoimt of them ; his explanation must be declared 
insufficient. 

A second class of commentators seek to modify the pre- 
ceding and evidently inadmissible explanation ; they give a 
restricted or determinate sense to i<f ^, making it signify : 
seeing that besides, or an this condition that, or in so far as ; 
so Julius Miiller, Eothe, Ewald. The object of all these 
attempts is to get at this idea : that the diffusion of death 
in the world, in consequence of Adam's sin, took place only 
on a certain condition, and on account of a subsidiary cause,' 
the particular sins committed by each man. There is on this 
view a personal act of appropriation in the matter of death, 
as there is one, namely faith, in the matter of salvation. But 
such a meaning of i^ ^ cannot be demonstrated ; it would 
have required €^' oaov, or some other phrase. Then this 
meaning is opposed to ver. 16, which directly contrasts con- 
demnation as a thing which has come by one, with the gift 
of grace as applying to the sins of the many. Besides, would 
it be possible for Paul to seek to establish no logical relation 
between these two causes, the one principal, the other second- 
ary, and to content himself with putting them in juxta- 
position, notwithstanding their apparent contradiction ? 

The third class of interpretations may be divided into two 
groups — 1. Those which take €0' ^ as a relative pronoun. 
So Hofmann, who makes ddi/aro^ (death, in the physical and 
moral sense) the antecedent, and gives to iiri and i<f>^ ^ the 
temporal sense : " during the existence, or in the presence of 
which (death) all have sinned," — that is to say, that when 
all individual men sinned, the reign of death was already 
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established here below, which proves clearly that it was so not 
in consequence of our particular sins, but on account of Adam's 
sin. Dietzsch interprets almost in the same way as Hofmann, 
only he sets aside the temporal meaning of M, to substitute 
for it the notion of the condition on which, or the state of things 
in which, the {act takes place. The same relation of the i^* 
^ to 0dvaro^ is followed by Gess, except that he understands 
the word Odvaro^ of spirUual death, sin : " Upon all (spiritual) 
death has come, on the ground of which all individual men 
have consequently committed sin." We omit other less com* 
prehensible shades.^ But why have recourse to ilus Uxna of 
expression ij> ^, which has usually a quite different sense in 
Paul, and not say simply, if such was his meaning, that death 
here below preceded individual sins, and consequently is not 
their effect ? Besides, the fact itself, here ascribed to the 
apostle, is not strictly true. For the first death on the earth, 
. that of Abel, was certainly preceded by a multitude of par- 
ticular sins. In Gess's explanation the idea is much simpler : 
'' In Adam death came upon all, moral corruption, as a oonse* 
quence of which all since have sinned individually." But 
this idea lies without the context ; for Paul, as we have seen, 
is not treating here of the origin of sin, but of the origin of 
death, and of death taken in the physical sense. Death 
appears here as the visible proof of the invisible judgment 
which hangs over mankind. Yv. 13, 14, as well as 15 and 17, 
leave no doubt on this head. In this way it would seem to 
us simpler to give to i<l> ^ the neuter sense : on which, in 
consequsfnce of which, all have sinned. Only this meaning of 
€^' ^ would be, we fear, without precedent. 2. The second 
mode of interpretation in this third class takes the itf^ ^ 
as a conjunctive phrase : for that, and connects it with the 
idea following : all have sinned. How sinned ? Through this 
one man who introduced sin. So Bengel : qida- orrvnes, Adamo 
PECCANTE peccaverunt. It must be allowed that the thought 
of the hC €V09 avBpdyrrov, hy one man, which begins the verse, 
so controls the mind of the apostle that he does not count it 

^ So ViTendt, p. 196, who, if we understand him rightly, makes Paul say : 
'* On all there has come death, hy which it may be teen that all hare sinned 
(ideally, that is to say, have been treated as sinners without really being so).** 
Jt is impossible for ns to comprehend this meaning of If f • 

GODET. Z B0M« L 
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neceasaiy expressly to repeat it. This meaning is in harmony 
\nth the best established use of the i<l> ^ in the New Testa- 
ment (see above) and in the classics (see Meyer). And the 
idea expressed in this proposition thus understood, appears 
again without doubt in the first part of ver. 16: '^ through 
the offence of one many be dead;" and in that of ver. 17: 
"by one man's offence death reigned by one;'* comp. 1 Cor. 
XV. 22 : "as in Adam all dieJ* No doubt it is objected that 
the essential idea in this case : " in Adam" is omitted ; but 
we think we have accounted for the omission. And we find, 
as Bengel has already remarked, a somewhat similar ellipsis 
in the analogous though not parallel passage, 2 Cor. v. 15 : 
" If one died for aU, then all died ; " understand : in him. — 
True, the question is asked, if it is possible that the eternal 
lot of a free and intelligent person should be made dependent 
on an act in which he has taken no part with will and con- 
science. Assuredly not ; but there is no question here about 
the etenud lot of individuals. Paul is speaking here above 
all of physical death. Nothing of all that passes in the 
domain in which we have Adam for our father can be 
decisive for our eternal lot The solidarity of individuals 
with the head of the first humanity does not extend beyond 
the domain of natural life. What belongs to the higher life 
of man, his spiritual and eternal existence, is not a matter of 
species, but of the individual — ^The Vulgate has admitted an 
interpretation of this passage, set in circulation by Origen 
and spread by Augustine, which, in a way grammatically false, 
yet comes to the same result as ours. '£^' ^ is taken in the 
sense o{ iv ^: ''in whom" (Adam). But iiri cannot have 
the meaning of iv, and even if ^ were a relative pronoun 
here, it would neither refer to Adam, who has not been named, 
nor to one man, from which it is separated by so many 
intermediate propositions. 

The most impenetrable mystery in the life of nature is the 
relation between the individual and the species. Now to 
this domain belongs the problem raised by the words : "for 
that (in this one man) all ha/ve sinned" Adam received the 
unique mission to represent the whole species concentrated in 
a single individual Such a phenomenon cannot be repeated, 
at least in the domain of nature. The relation of each of us 
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to that maD, the incarnation of the species itself, has nothing 
in common with the relation which we have to sustain to any 
other man. In the revelation of salvation given to the apostle 
this mysterious connection was assumed, but not explained. 
For it belongs to a sphere on which the revealing ray does not 
falL And therefore it is that in the two following verses the 
apostle thinks it necessary to demonstrate the reality of the 
fact which he had just announced : the death of all through 
the sin of one. We shall see that the meaning of these two 
verses comes out only when we approach them with the ex- 
planation just given of the last words of ver. 12 ; this will be 
the best proof of its truth. 

Vv. 13, 14. "jRw until the law sin was in the world: hut 
sin is not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned ^ 
after the similitude of Adam's transgression, who is the figure of 
Him that was to comer — According to the first two interpreta- 
tions of the preceding proposition, which lay down the sins 
committed by each individual as the sole or secondary cause 
of his death, the argument- contained in w. 13, 14 would be 
this : '' All die because they have all sinned ; for even during 
the time which elapsed down to the giving of the law sin 
was in the world ; now sin is undoubtedly not reckoned in 
the absence of law. Nevertheless, that did not prevent sin 
from reigning during all the interval between Adam and 
Moses, which proves certainly that it was nevertheless im- 
puted in some measure. How could that be ? Because of the 
law of nature written even in the Jieart of the Gentiles." 
Such is de Wette's interpretation, also that of Lange and 
Beuss. In this sense the second proposition of ver. 13 must 
be taken as an objection made to Paul on which he raises 
himself. Then he would be made to answer in the sequel 
by confining himself to stating the very fact of the reign of 
death. But the explanation of death is the very point in 
question; how could the fact itself Jbe given in proof? Then 
a simple Be would not have sufficed to indicate such a shift- 
ing in the direction of the thought. The text rather produces 
the impression of a consecutive argument Finally, at the 
dose of such an argiunent, the apostle could not have left to 
^ 8 Mnn. aeyentl Lectionaries, Or. omit /•« before mftmfmwmprms. 
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be tmderstood the solution which he himself gave of the 
problem^ namely, the natural law written in the heart of the 
Gentiles. This idea, on which everything rested, was at once 
too essential and too unfamiliar to the minds of his readers 
to be passed over in silence as self-evident It has been 
sought to meet these difficulties by giving to the word iXXoyew, 
to ptU to accourit, a purely subjective meaning, and so to make 
the proposition, ver. 1 3b, a simple observation interjected by 
the way. Ambrose and Augustine, then Luther, Calvin, and 
Melanchthon, and in our days Btickert, Bothe, and J. Mliller, 
do in fact apply the imputation expressed by eXKoyeip not to 
the judgment of God, but to the reckoning which the sinner 
makes to himself of the trespass which he has committed : 
" Every one died for his own sin, for sin existed even before 
the law, though the sinners did not take account of it, nor 
esteem themselves guilty. But death, which nevertheless 
reigned, proved that God on His part imputed it to the sinner." 
But this purely subjective signification of the term eXXoyeip 
cannot be justified. It would require to be indicated in some 
way. How, besides, could Paul have affirmed in terms so 
general that the sinners between Adam and Moses did not 
impute their sins to themselves, after saying of the Gentiles, 
ii 15, that " their thoughts mutually accuse or excuse one 
another," and L 32, that these same Gentiles " knew the judg- 
ment of God, that those who do such things are worthy of 
death '' ? Finally, the idea that, notwithstanding this want of 
subjective imputation, the divine imputation continued ever 
in force, would have required to be more strongly emphasized 
in ver. 14 In general, all these modes of interpretation, accord- 
ing to which Paul is held to explain the death of individuals 
by their own sins, run counter to the object which he had 
before him in this whole passage, the parallel between the 
justification of all in one, and the condemnation of aU in one. 
Let us then return to our explanation of the end of ver. 12 ; 
and let us seek from this viewpoint to give account of 
w. 13, 14: "Death passed upon all, for that (in Adam) all 
sinned." The course of the following argument at once 
becomes easy to understand : " Sin was assuredly in the vxyrld 
at that time (and you might consequently say to me : it was 
for that reason men died) ; but I answer : sin is not imputed 
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if tlure 18 no law (it could not therefore be the cause of the 
death -with which every individual was visited); and yet 
death reigned even over those who had not like Adam violated 
a positive law*' The conclusion is obvious : " Therefore all 
these individuals died, not for their own sin, but because of 
Adam's," which had been affirmed in the dose of ver. 12, and 
which was to be proved. We might in our own day argue 
in exactly the same manner to explain the death of the 
heathen or of infants : Since they are still without law, they 
die, not because they have sinned personally, but because 
they all sinned in Adam. It is dear also how the argument 
thus understood is in keeping with the object of this passage. 
All having been, as is proved by the death of all, condemned 
in Adam, all can likewise be really justified in Christ. Hof- 
mann and Dietzsch, who have explained e^* ^ in the sense 
of: "on the ground of which (death) all have sinned," are of 
course obliged to interpret w. 13 and 14 differently from us, 
though to arrive at the same result We think it useless to 
discuss their explanation, which falls to the ground of itself, 
with that which they give to the last words of ver. 12.^ 

Having explained the argument as a whole, let us return 
to the details of the text itself. The for, at the beginning of 
ver. 13, bears not only on the proposition of which it forms 
part, but on the entire argument to the end of ver. 14. — ^The 
words AxP^ vofiov, untU the law, might signify, as the old 
commentators would have it : ''as long as the law existed," 

^ Let OS note two other ezplanations which, while differing consideiably from 
ours, come near it in their result, those of Tholnck and Holsten. According to 
the first, Panl would prove in rv. 18 and 14 the fact of original sm. He does 
80 by the existence of death during the time between Adam and Moses. For 
the sin which certainly existed at that period was not imputable in the absence 
of law. Kow that men died then, is certain ; this could therefore only be 
in consequence of the predisposition to death which they had inherited from 
Adam, by receiving from him the disposition to sin. So at least it is that we 
understand this commentator. But this explanation breaks down — 1. On the 
meaning of nf*fT&9, which cannot signify became dnnen ; and, 2. On the whole 
context, which goes not to demonstrate the fact of original sin, but to explain 
the universality of death. — ^According to Holsten, the sin of which Paul here 
speaks, and in which he sees the cause of death, exists first in human nature as 
an objective principle ; it does not become personal sin (r«^/3«#if) until the 
latent principle passes into an anti-legal act, as in Adam. Now between the 
time of Adam and Moses that was impossible. Sin existed objectively, but 
without personal transgression, properly so called. If, therefore, sin reigned 
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that is to say, from Moses to Jesns Christ. For i'xpi may 
have the meaning of durmg. But ver. 14, which paraphrases 
the words thus : '^ from Adam to Moses/' excludes this mean- 
ing. — ^The absence of the article before voikov, law, certainly 
does not prevent it here from denoting the Mosaic law ; comp. 
ver. 14: until Moses. But it is not as Mosaic law, but as 
law strictly so called, that the Jewish law is here mentioned. 
And so the translation might well be : till a law, that is to 
say, a law of the same kind as the commandment which 
Adam violated. The absence of the article before dfuifyrla, 
sin, has a similar effect ; there was sin at that period among 
men. In the following proposition it is again sin as a category 
which is designated (being without article). If the substantive 
afiaprla, sin, is repeated (instead of the pronoun), it is because, 
as Meyer says, we have here the statement of a general 
maxim. — The verb iKKoyeiv is not found elsewhere except in 
the Epistle to Philemon, ver. 18, where Paul asks this Chris- 
tian to put to his account, his, Paul's, what Onesimus, whom 
he is recommending, may still owe to him. Between this 
term and Xoyl^eiv, which he more frequently uses, the one 
shade of difference is that of the iv, in, which enters into 
the composition of tXXo^eii^ : to inscribe in the account book. 
It is wholly arbitrary to apply this word to the subjective 
imputation of conscience. The parallel from the Epistle to 
Philemon shows clearly what its meaning is. But does the 
apostle then mean to teach the irresponsibility of sinners who, 

then, it oonld only be as a punishment of that objective sin manifested for 
the first time as transgression in Adam's sin, and not as a punishment of sab- 
jectiye or individual sins. But, 1. The sin of Adam, according to Paul, was the 
iniroduetion, and not a first tnan^eslation of sin. Wendt justly says : " To 
enter into the world signifies that something which was not tiiere artives in it, 
and not that something shows itself" (p. 194). 2. The veiy fact which Paul 
exhibits as the cauae of death is Adam's sin, which on Holsten's explanation 
is completely lost in objective sin. 8. Holsten's idea, expressed in common 
language, amounts to this : human nature has sin inherent in it ftx>m its origin, 
and sin has death for its necessary consequence. Therefore death is not ex- 
plained by the sin of individnala, but belongs essentially to the human 
species. These are propositions belonging to Determinism and Pantheism, but 
not to the Theism of St PauL 

Yet these two interpretations, that of Tholuck, by laying stress on the 
universality of sin as a diapoeition, and that of Hulsten, by making death an 
element of human nature, are negatively at one with ours, inasmuch as they 
exclude, as we do, the explanation of death by the sin of individuals. 
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like the Gentiles, have not had a written law ? No ; for the 
whole book of Genesis, which describes the period between 
Adam and Moses, would protest against such an assertion. 
The matter in question is an immediate and personal imputa* 
tion, resting on a threatening like this : " In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt die*" The infliction of the punish- 
ment of death in the sense of this divine sajdng necessarily 
supposes a positive law violated; it supposes in general '.a 
theocratic government set up. Only in such circumstances 
can the violator be brought to account to be immediately 
judged and subjected, either to capital punishment, or to the 
obligation of providing an expiatory act, such as sacrifice 
(taking the place of the punishment of death). Outside of such 
an organization there may be other great dispensations of a 
collective and disciplinary character, such as the deluge, the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, or the abandonment of 
the GentUes to their own corruption (chap. i.). These his- 
torical dispensations are vast pedagogical measures taken in 
respect of the whole human race ; they have not the character 
of judicial and individual sentences, like those which rest 
on some article of a code violated by an individual with full 
knowledge of the law ; comp. the contrast between the airo* 
XouPToi, shcUl perish, and the /epiOi^oprai, sJudl be Jttdged, 
iL 12. — The subjective negative fiii before Svro^ vofMov trans- 
ports the fact into the mind of the author of the maxim. 

Yer. 14. *A7iKd: and nevertfidess ; a strongly emphasized 
contrast to the idea of non-imputation (ver. 13). — The word 
reiffn denotes a power firmly established, resting on the im- 
moveable foundation of the divine sentence pronounced over 
the whole raca Death cannot denote more here than the loss 
of life in the ordinary sense of the word. There is no refer- 
ence either to spiritual death (sin, Qesa), or to the sufferings 
and infirmities of life (Hodge), but simply to the fact that 
between Adam and Moses men died though there was no 
law. This imputation of Adam's sin, as the cause of death 
to every individual man, would be absolutely incomprehensible 
and incompatible vrith the justice of God, if it passed beyond 
the domain of natural life marked off by the mjrsterious rela- 
tion between the individual and the species. The sequel will 
show that as soon as we rise to the domain of spiritual life, 
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the individual is no longer dependent on this solidarity of the 
species, but that he holds his eternal destiny in his own handa 
— ^The words : " also, or (even) over them that had not sinned," 
are taken by Meyer as referring to a part only of the men who 
lived between Adam and Moses, those, namely, who did not 
enjoy the positive revelations granted during this period, the 
Noachian commandments, for example. Gen. ix. 1-17. Thus 
understood, Paul reminds us of the fact that the men of that 
time who were without those precepts were, as well as their 
contemporaries who enjoyed such light, subjected to deatL 
But the whole passage, on the contrary, implies the absence 
of all positive law which could have been violated between 
Adam and Moses; consequently, the phrase: "even over 
them who sinned not," etc., embraces the whole human species 
from Adam to Moses without distinction ; mankind during 
this interval are contrasted with Adam on the one hand, and 
with the people of Israel from Moses on the other. All 
these who were not under conditions of a capitally penal kind 
(ver. 13) died nevertheless. — The words: "after the timiiv- 
tude of Adam*8 transgression" are certainly not dependent, as 
the old Greek expositors thought, on the word reigned : " death 
reigned on the ground of a sin similar to that of Adam." 
This sense leaves the words : even over them that sinned not, 
without any reasonable explanation. We must therefore bring 
this clause under xal iirl roi^ fiif afAopr^aavra^, in this sense : 
" even over them that did not sin after the fatkion of AdarrCs 
sin," that is to say, by transgressing as he did, a positive pro- 
hibition. — Hofmann insists on the strict meaning of the word 
which Paul uses, o/Mouofui, the object like (differing from 
ofu>^Ti79, the resenMance), and, taking the genitive irapafidcew^ 
as a subjective genitive, he explains : according to the form 
which was thai of ... or on the type presented hy the trans- 
gression of . . . To render this shade into English, we must 
translate, not after the similUvde, but after the fashion of 
Adam's transgression. 

From this whole argument it appeared that Adam had been 
the sole author of the reign of death, and herein precisely was 
he the counterpart of Him who was to come to be the sole 
principle of life here below. Thus it is easy to nnderstand 
why the apostle, after explaining the origin of death, closes 
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with these words, appropriately introducing the statement of 
the other member of the parallel : who is the type of the Adam 
that toas to come. It is improper, with Bengel, to give to the 
participle ^eWovro^ the neuter sense : of that which was to 
come (by regarding t^e masculine jf? as a case of attraction 
from Tvirosi), The word Adam, immediately preceding, more 
naturally leads us to make fbeXKnv a masculine. One might 
more easily, with Hofmann, regard this participle as a mascu- 
line svhstantive : Him who should come, in the sense in which 
the Messiah is called the ipxofAepo<i, the earning one. The 
meaning is not essentially different. If the Babbinical say- 
ings in which the Messiah is designated as the second or the 
last Adam were older than the seventh century of our era 
{Targum of the Psalms), or the sixteenth (Nevd schalom), it 
might be inferred from these passages that the description of 
the Messiah as the Adam to come was already received in the 
Jewish schools, and that the phrase of the apostle is a refer- 
ence to this received notion. But it is quite possible that 
these sayings themselves were influenced by the texts of the 
New Testament So Benan says positively : ''In the Talmudic 
writings Adam ha-rischdn simply denotes the first man, Adanu 
Paul creates Ha-adam horoharOn by antithesia'' We must 
certainly set aside de Wette's idea, which applies the phrase : 
thefiUure Adam, to Christ's firuxi advent The term fbeXKtov, 
ftUure, is related to the tune of the first Adam, not to the 
time when the apostle writes. — ^The word type denotes in 
Scripture language (1 Cor. x. 11) an event, or a person 
realizing a law of the kingdom of God which will be realized 
afterwards in a more complete and striking manner in a cor- 
responding future event or person. Adam is the type of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as, to quote Ewald, " each of them draws 
after him all mankind," so that '* from what the one was to 
humanity we may infer what the other is to it " (Ho&nann). 
— ^This proposition is a sort of provisional apodosis to the 
even as of ver. 12. It reminds the reader of the comparison 
which has been begun, and keeps the thought present to his 
mind till the comparison can be finished and grammatically 
completed by the true principal clause (ver. 18). 
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2. Vv. 15-17. 

A certain superiority of action is ascribed to CIirist*s work 
as compared with Adam's^ in these three verses. What object 
does the apostle propose to gain by this demonstration ? Why 
interrupt in this way the statement of the parity between the 
two works begun ver. 12 ? It has been thought that Paul is 
simply gratifying a want of his heart by displaying in the 
outset the infinite superiority of the second work over the 
first, that he may not compromise its dignity by abandoning 
himself without reserve to the idea of equality. But whatever 
overflow of feeling there may be in St Paul, it is always 
regulated, as we have seen, by the demands of logic. We 
think, therefore, that these three verses, which are among the 
most difficult of the New Testament, will not be understood 
till we succeed in making them a necessary link in the 
argument. 

It may be said that the sagacity of commentators has 
exhausted itself on this passage. While Morus holds that 
from w. 15—19 the apostle merely repeats the same thing 
five times over in different words ; while Biickert supposes 
that Paul himself was not quite sure of his own thoughts, 
Kothe and Meyer find in these verses traces of the most 
profound meditation and mathematical precision. Kotwith- 
standing the favourable judgment of the latter, it must be 
confessed that the considerable variety of expositions proposed 
to explain the course and gradation of the thoughts seem still to 
justify to some extent the complaints of the former. Tholuck 
finds in ver. 15 a contrast of quantity between the two works, 
and in w. 16, 17 a contrast of quality (the contrast between 
right and grace). ]g!wald thinks that the contrast of ver. 15 
bears on the thing itself (a sad effect and a happy effect, — 
this would be the quality), that of ver. 16 on the nuwher and 
hind of the persons interested {<yne sinner condemned, tfunuands 
justified); then he passes on to ver. 17 with the simple 
remark : ** to conclude," and yet there is a for. Meyer and 
Holsten find in ver. 15 the contrast of efects (death and the 
gift of graee), in ver. 16 a numerical contrast, as Ewald does, 
and in ver. 17 the seal put on the contrast of ver. 16 by the 
certainty of the future lifa Dietzsch finds the gradation 
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from ver. 16 to ver. 16 in the transition from the idea of 
grcLce to that of the re-^stablidiment of holiness in pardoned 
believers ; so he understands the SuccUa>fia of ver. 16. Beuss 
sees in ver. 15 the contrast between jt^ recompense and free 
grace (a contrast of qualUy)^ in ver. 16 that between a singh 
sinner and a whole multitude of sinners (a contrast of quantity), 
and in ver. 17, finally, one as to the degree of certainty (a logical 
gradation). Hodge finds in ver. 16 the contrast between the 
more mysterious character of condemnation and the more 
intelligtble character of pardon in Christ (a contrast evidently 
imported into the text), and in ver. 15 the idea of Christ's 
delivering us from a culpability greater still than that of 
Adam's sin, — ^that is to say, besides that of Adam, He takes 
away what we have added to it ourselves ; finally, in ver. 17, 
he finds this gradation, that not only does Christ save us firom 
dmthi but He introduces us into a state of positive and eternal 
felicity, — After all this, one needs a certain measure of courage 
to enter this double labyrinth, the study of the text and that 
of the exegetical interpretations. 

We have seen that the apostle's argument aims at proving 
the parity between the two works. This is the idea of ver. 12 
{even as. . , death . . . upon all . . .), sis well as of ver. 18 
which completes it (so ... on aU to justification of life). 
From this connection between ver. 12 and ver. 18 it follows 
that the development of the superiority of action belonging to 
Christ's work, w. 15-17, must be a logical m^eans of demon- 
strating the equality of extension and result, which forms the 
contents of the conclusion expressed in w. 18 and 19. The 
relation between the first proposition of ver. 15 and the first 
of ver. 16 leads us to expect two contrasts, the first expounded 
in ver. 15, the second in vv. 16, 17. 

Ver. 15. ** But not <zs the offence, so is the act of grace. For if 
through the offence of one the many he dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift hy grace, which is by one rnan, JesTis Christ, 
huh abounded unto the rtvany^ — ^What the apostle here com- 
pares is not, as some have thought, the abundance of the effects, 
but rather the degru of extension belonging to the two works ; 
for the emphasis is on the term the many, of the two sides of 
the parallel ; and this degree of extension he measures very 
logically according to the d^ree of abundance in the factors, — 
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a degree indicated on the one side by the suboidinate clause 
of the first proposition : through the offence of one, on the other 
by the subject of the second : ihe grace of God, and the gift 
through this groju of one num. From the contrast between 
these factors it is easy to arrive at this condusion: If from 
the first factor, so insignificant in a way — the offence of one I 
— ^there could go forth an action which spread over the whole 
multitude of mankind, will not the conclusion hold a fortiori 
that from the two factors acting on the opposite side, so power- 
ful and rich as they are, thero must result an action, the 
extension of which shall not be less than that of the first tttcAar, 
and shall consequently also reach the whole of that multitude ? 
Such is the general idea of this yerse. It may be illustrated 
by a figure. If a very weak spring could inundate a whole 
meadow, would it not be safe to conclude that a much more 
abundant spring, if it spread over the same space of ground, 
would not fail to submerge it entirely ? 

The term wapawrafAa, fall, offence, is not synonymous with 
irapdfiaat^, transgression. It is applied, EpL i. 7, iL 1, to 
the sin of the Gentiles. It has something extenuating in its 
meaning ; it is, as it were, a mere fedse step. Such is the 
active principle in the first case. On the other hand, it is 
the ^^apur/ia, the act of grajce, whose contents Paul will state 
in the double subject of the principal proposition. Some 
commentators have taken this first proposition of ver. 15 
interrogatively. But the construction of the sentence does 
not lead naturally to the idea of an interrogation. And what 
is still more strongly opposed to this explanation is, that the 
sentence so understood would express the development of an 
analogy, while the rest of the verse states a difference. The 
two parallel members present a common term: oi TroXKoi, 
literally, the many. This term has often been ill understood, 
or badly rendered; so when Oltraroare translates by the 
majority in the first proposition, and a greater number in the 
second, which gives rise to more than one kind of ambiguity. 
Ostervald translates : many, which is as far from being exact 
By this form Paul denotes, just as much as he would have 
done by the pronoun all, the totality of the human race. 
This IB proved by the article ot, the, which he prefixes for the 
very purpose of indicating the idea of a totality to iroXKoi, 
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many. Only this term many is chosen with the view of 
establishing the contrast to the one from whom the influence 
went forth* All would be opposed to som^e, and not to one. 
It would not be suitable here. Paul will return to it at ver. 
18. He is dealing in ver. 15 with the possibility of the 
action of one on ma,ny. We have sought to render the mean- 
ing of this ol iroXkol, by translating : the m/iny (the mvltitude), 
— An ofifence of one, says the apostle, sufficed to bring about 
the death of this multitude. This expression confirms the 
sense which we have given of the last clause of ver. 12 ; it is 
clearly through Adam's sin, and not through their own, that 
men die. This fact, established by the demonstration of 
vv. 13 and 14, serves as a point of suppoit for the conclusion 
drawn in the following proposition. — The term x^P^f^> ^ 
of grace, used in opening the verse, combined the two ideas 
which Paul now distinguishes : the grace of God and the gift 
by which it is manifested, Jesus Christ Grace is the first 
source of salvation. The richness of this source, which is no 
other than the infinite love of God Himself, at once contrasts 
with the weakness of the opposite factor, the ofifence of ona 
But how much more striking is the contrast, when to the love 
of God we add the gift whereby this love is displayed ! Comp. 
John iii IG. The substantive ii Seeped, the gift, denotes not 
the thing given {Ba>pfffia, ver. 16), but the act of giving, which 
is more directly related to the idea of grace. — Commentators 
dififer as to the grammatical relation of iv x^P'''^^» ^^ (^^ ^) ^^ 
grace of the one man, Meyer and others make these words 
depend on the verb iireplaaevaep : " The gift fhtved over 
through the grace of the one man, Jems Christ," But the 
expression : the gift, can hardly remain without an explana- 
tory regimen. And the idea: through the grace, connected 
with the verb overflowed, weakens the meaning of the clause 
instead of strengthening it. For it diverts the thought from 
the essential word : on the many, Meyer alleges that there 
must be in the second member a coimterpart to the words: 
through the offmce of one, in the first, and that this counterpart 
can only be found in these : through the grace of the one, Jesus 
Christ. He thus misses one of tiie greatest beauties of our 
verse — I mean the reversal of construction introduced by the 
apostle in passing from the subordinate to the principal pro- 
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position ; there, the intransitive fonn i By . . . many are dead; 
here, the actiye form : the graot of God, and the gift . • . have 
abounded to the many. In the first case, there was a disagree- 
able accident involontarily experienced : the many fell stricken 
with death; in the second, on the contrary, they are the 
objects of a double personal action put forth in their behalf. 
In reality, then, the counterpart of the expression : through 
the offenu of one, is found in the second clause, but as the 
subject, and no longer as a simple r^;imen. We shall again 
find a similar change of construction in yer. 17. Comp. also 
2 Cor. iii 9. The clause ip ^^^^i is therefore the qualifica- 
tion of the word the gift: **the gift cowieting in the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ." The love of God is a love which 
gives another love ; it is the grace of a father giving the love 
of a brother. The absence of the article between Bmped and 
iv ;^apiTi is explained by the intimate relation subsisting 
between these two substantives, which express, so to speak, a 
simple notion. The idea of the grace of Christ is developed 
in all its richness, 2 Cor. viii 9 : *' Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich." This relation of solidarity and finatemity between Christ 
and us is strongly brought out by the phrase : of the one man, 
hos avOpanrov. Comp. the similar expressions, 1 Cor. xv. 
21 : ''By man (SC avOfxairov) came death, and by man (&' 
avOpdnrov) the resurrection of the dead ;" and 1 Tim. ii 5 : 
" There is one Mediator . . . the man Christ Jesus." The 
incarnation has had for its efifect to raise the whole human 
race to the rank of His family. The adjective ivo^, of one, is 
prefixed to contrast Christ, as well as Adam, with the many. 
And after these accumulated descriptions, all calculated to 
display the greatness of the gift of divine grace, there is at 
length pronounced the name which in the history of mankind 
is the only one that can figure side by side with that of 
Adam: Jesus Christ. Comp. John L 17, where this name, 
long delayed, is proclaimed at last with special solemnity 
(in contrast to Moses) ; and John xviL 3, where it is joined, as 
here, with the name of God, to describe the source of salvation 
and the supreme object of faith. What must have been the 
impression produced by the appearance of Jesus on His con- 
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toiupoiaries, when, only twenty odd years after His death. He 
could be put with the avowal of the entire church — for the 
apostle evidently reckons on the absolute assent of his readers 
^-on a parallel with the father of the first humanity ! The 
regimen ew roi^ iroKKoih is placed immediately before the 
verb, because it is on this idea that the emphasis rests. — 
^EirepUaevcep, abounded; it might be translated: overflowed. 
This verb properly denotes the outflow of a liquid lapping 
over a vessel more than filled. Christ is the vessel ^ed 
with grace, whence salvation overflows on the Tnany. The 
aorist indicates an already accomplished fact; the subject, 
then, is not a future grace, but the work of justification 
expounded from iii 21. If Adam's offence was sufficiently 
influential to tell in the form of death on the whole multitude 
of the race, much more should a grace like that of Grod, and 
a gift like that of Jesus, be capable of acting on the same 
circle of persons ! The superiority of abundance in the factors 
of Christ's work thus establishes an a fortiori conclusion in 
the view of the apostle in favour of the equality of extent 
belonging to the two works here compared Hence it follows 
that the iroKK^ fAaXXov, much mare, should be understood in 
the logical sense : much more certainly, and not in the quanti- 
taiive sense : muck more abundantly (as is the opinion of £r., 
Calv., Buck., Bothe, Hofm., and Dietzs.). Chrysostom, Meyer, 
and Philippi have been led to the same view as ours. The 
apostle is not at all concerned to demonstrate that there is 
more grace in Christ than there was of death in Adam. 
What he wishes to prove is, that if a slight cause could bring 
sentence of death on all mankind, this same mankind will 
experience in its entirety the salutary effect of a much more 
powerful causa The idea of superabundant quantity (more 
richly) is not in iroXXfS fuiXKop, as has been thought by so 
many interpreters, misled by the relation between this adverb 
and tiie verb hreplffcevtre, abounded. It is merely indicated 
as a premiss of the argument in the double subject of the 
second proposition (the grace of God and the gift of Christ) ; 
at the most, a sort of involuntary indication of it may be seen 
in the meaning of the verb hreplaaevc'e, abounded. — ^We have 
already seen the logical sense of iroXK^ fiaXKov in w. 9 and 10 
of our chapter. It is found perhaps also in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9, 11. 
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The reasoning is extremely bold ; it is as if one were to 
argue thus : Adam's offence has reached down to me, having 
had the power of subjecting me to death; how much more 
certainly will the grace of Gk)d and the grace of Christ com- 
bined have the power of reaching to me to save me I 

A second difference is evidently announced in the first 
words of ver. 16 ; the end of ver. 16 is intended to expound 
it, and ver. 17 to demonstrate it 

Ver. 16. "And not as it was hy one that sinned} so is the 
gift : for the judgment is hy one to condemnation, btU the free 
gift is of the many offences unto jtMfication," — Most expositors 
hold with us that the apostle is here expounding a second 
contrast between Adam's work and Christ's ; only it should 
be remarked that the form of ver. 16 is very different from 
that of ver. 15. We no longer find here the a fortiori 
argument there indicated by the iroXKj^ fmXKov, much mare, 
while, strange to say, this same form of reasoning reappears in 
ver. 17, which is thus presented as a stronger reproduction of 
the argument of ver. 15. This difference between w. 16 
and 15, and this quite peculiar relation between vv. 17 and 
15, prevent us from regarding ver. 16 as a second aigument 
entirely parallel to that of ver. 15, so as then to make ver. 17 
the conclusion of both. Hofmann is so well aware of this that 
he refuses to see in the first words of ver. 16 the announce- 
ment of a second contrast, and has connected them directly 
with the close of ver. 15. In fact, he uniformly supplies in 
the thi*ee propositions of ver. 16 the verb and the regimen: 
abounded unto muny, of ver. 15 : " And the gift did not abound 
unto the mjany, as in that case in which the imputation took 
place through one who had sinned ; for juAgmjefnJt abounded 
from one to many in condemnation, and the gift of grace 
^abounded from one to many in justification." It is obvious 
how such an eUipsis thrice repeated burdens and embarrasses 
the course of the argument What of truth there is in this 
view is that the gift mentioned in ver. 16 is no other than 
that referred to in the words of ver. 15: fi henpeh iv x<i/oin 
. » ., the gift by grace of . . ., and that consequently the 

^ T. R. reads, with A B C K L P, Mnn., mfULfTw^^rt \ D £ F G, It. Syr. Or. 
(Lat trans.) read mf»Mfm/*Mrt. M is doubtful, the syllable which follows rn 
belDg wanting. 
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Becond contrast, w. 16 and 17, slionld be regarded as 
serving to faring out a particular aspect of the general con- 
trast pointed out in yer. 15. The xal, and, at the beginning 
of the verse is thus equivalent to a sort of Twtcuime ; " And 
mark well this circumstance "... An objection might be 
made to the iroW^ fboXXoi/, much more eertainlj/, of ver. 15. 
One might say: True, the factors acting on Christ's part (156) 
are infinitely more abundant than the weak and solitary 
factor acting on Adam's part (loa) ; but, on the other hand, 
was not the work to be wrought on Christ's part much more 
considerable than that accomplished in Adam I If the source 
was richer, the void to be filled was deeper: In Adam a 
single actual sinner, — all the rest playing only an unconscious 
and purely passive part; in Christ, on the contrary, a 
multitude of sinners to be justified, equally conscious and 
responsible with the first, having all voluntarily added their 
own contingent of sins to the original transgression. Un- 
doubtedly, answers the apostle ; but in the matter of salvation 
the part of those interested is also quite different. In the 
one case they were passively and collectively subjected to 
the sentence of death ; here, we have to do with beings who 
lay hold individually and personally of the sentence which 
justifies them. There, a single and solitary condemnation, 
which embraces them all through the deed of one; here, a 
justification, collective also, but appropriated by each indi- 
vidually, which is transformed into as many personal justifica- 
tions as there are believing sinners, and which cannot fail to 
establish the kingdom of life more firmly still than the king- 
dom of death was founded on the condemnation of all in 
Adam. This antithesis, established as ei /ad in ver. 16, is 
demonstrated in ver. 17 by an a fortiori argument, entirely 
similar to that of ver. 15. 

Nothing more is to be understood in the first proposition 
than the verb ylverai, comes ahotU : " And the gift does not 
come about by one sinner" (as the condemnation had done). 
Some have supposed a more extensive ellipsis : '* The gift did 
not come about by one (as the condemnation had dons), by one 
sinner." But this ellipsis is unnecessary, and even impairs 
somewhat the meaning of the contrast, for the words : by one 
who sinned, depend directly on the verb : does not come about, 

OODET. 2 A BOM. I. 
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The reading ifAapmifAaro^ ('^by one dn*^, though supported 
by the ancient versions, is a oorrection^ the origin of which is 
easily understood ; it is borrowed from the i/e woXK&p wapo' 
TTTOifidTaiv which follows, understood in the sense of: o/manjf 
sms. The idea of one rin seemed to contrast better than the 
idea of one mmer with the expression thus understood. The 
contrast which Paul has now in view certainly demands the 
Beceived reading. With " (ht offmce of one/' ver. 15, he has 
contrasted the grace of 6od and of Jesus Christ in its double 
fulness. Now, with the &m sinner, in the first case, he con- 
trasts the mvltUvde of sinners who are the objects of justifica- 
tion in the second. What a difference between the power of 
the spark which sets fire to the forest by lighting a withered 
branch, and the power of the instrument which extinguishes 
the conflagration at the moment when every tree is on fire, 
and makes them all live again ! 

The substantive tfopnifjia denotes the concrete gift, the 
blessing bestowed; here it is the gift of justification by 
Christ, as described iii 21— v. 11. — ^The two propositions 
develope the contrast announced {for). The term th tcpSfM 
properly signifies : tlie judicial ad, the sentence pronounced, 
in opposition to x^P^f^^ ^^ ^^ ^/ 9^*^^^ (^ 1*^® second 
proposition). — ^The regimen i^ h6^, of one, indicates the point 
of departure for this judicial act, the material on which it 
operated. This oti^ is not neuter (one offence), but masculine, 
agreeably to the reading dfiafyn^aavro^: the one who had 
committed the act of sin, and whose sin had become the 
object of judgment It is on the word i^ hfo^ that the 
emphasis lies. Its counterpart in the second proposition is 
iK TToTOiMv vapaim^fidTav, which may be translated either 
by: of many sins, or by making iroW&v a pronoun and a 
complement : of the sins of many. In the former case, each 
of those numerous offences must be regarded as the summary 
indication of the fall of a particular individual, in opposition 
to one sinner. But in the second the contrast is clearer : the 
plurality of individuals is exactly expressed by the pronoun 
iroW&v, of many. Dietzsch denies that this last construc- 
tion is possible. But it is found very probably in Luke ii 39 
(ix iroXK&f fcapSuop, of the hearts of many) and 2 Cor. L 11. — 
As the preposition ix relates to the matter of the judgment. 
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€k denotes the result in which it issues : ^ to condemnation." 
The reference is to the sentence of death pronounced on man- 
kind because of one who had sinned ; for this one contained 
in him the entire race. — ^The antithesis to this KaroKpifia, 
tenUnce of condemnation, appears in Sucalmfia, which must be 
translated by sentence of justification. This meaning, arises 
from the contrast itself, as well as from the meaning of the 
words BiKaunw and Si/ccuoavpfj (fu^ify, righteousness) through- 
out this part of the Epistle^ and with St Paul generally. 
Only the question may be asked, whether the apostle has in 
view here the justification granted to the sinner at the very 
hour of his beUeving, or justification in the absolute sense, as 
it will be pronounced in the day of judgment (ii 13). Two 
reasons seem to us to decide in favour of the second alterna- 
tive — 1. The passage, v. 1-11, in which the final sentence of 
acquittal is represented as the indispensable complement of 
the righteotisness of faith, this becoming eternally valid only 
by means of the former. 2* Ver. 1*7, which is connected by 
for with ver. 16, and the second part of which refers to the 
most distant fiiture {the reign in life). Hence we must con- 
clude that the term SiKala>fjLa, sentence of pistifica^ion, also 
embraces that supreme sentence of acquittal whereby we shall 
conclusively escape from torath (v. 9, 10). This parallel 
between Adam and Christ manifestly assumes the whole 
doctrine of justification from iii. 21, including the final 
passage on tiie j.ustifix»ttion to come, v. 1-11. The absolute 
meaning which we here give to BixalmfLa is thus in keeping 
with the position of the whole passage. Dietzsch is certainly 
mistaken in applying this word Sixaleiifia to the sanctification 
of the sinner by the Holy Spirit It is nevertheless true that 
if we extend the meaning of this term to the final justification, 
on entering upon glory, it involves the work of sanctification 
as finished (see on v. 9, 10). But this does not in the least 
modify the sense of the word itseK (a fustificatory sentence), as 
appears from the meaning of the word SMcaioOv and from the 
context (in contrast to xardxpifia, a condemnatory sentence). — 
It is imnecessary to refute the divergent constructions pro- 
posed by Bothe and Dietzsch, according to which t6 fiiv and 
TO Si are taken as the sul^'ects of the two propositions 
having Kptfui and yapiaiui either as predicates (Bothe), or in 
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appoeition (Dietzsch). — ^It lias often been thon^t that ihe 
emphasia in this yerse was on the idea of the oontiaat 
between the nature of the two lesolts: condemnation and 
judification. It is not so. The real contrast indicated by 
the Greek construction is that between i^ hm, one (who 
mined), and he iroXK&p irapam-vfioiwp, the sin6 of many. 
There, by a jndidal act, condemnation goes forth from one 
sinner; here, by the act of grace, from ihe offerees of a 
mtiUitude, there proceeds a justification. — We come now 
to the most difficult point of the whole passage : the relation 
of yer. 17 to what precedes, and the exposition of the' yerse 
itselC 

Yer. 17. **For if hy the one^ maiCe offence death reigned by this 
one ; much more they iohich receive the euperabundanee of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life hy the one, 
Jesus Christ." — The for b^;inning this yerse has been the 
torture of expositors, for it seems as if it should rather be 
therefore, since this yerse appears to giye the conclusion to be 
drawn from the difference indicated in yer. 16. Meyer seeks 
to get oyer the difficulty of the for by making it bear on 
the idea of hucalmfui, yer. 16, and finding in the certainty 
of the future reign (end of yer. 17) the joyful confirmation of 
the grace oi justification (yer. 16) ; Philippi almost the same : 
'' The justified shall reign in life (yer. 17), which proyes that 
they are really justified (yer. 16)«" But is it logical to argue 
from a future and hoped-for eyent to demonstrate the cer- 
tainty of a present fact? Is not justification at least as 
certain as the future reign of the justified ? Hofmann here 
alleges a forced turn in the dialectia According to him, yer. 17 
does not proye the fact alleged in yer. 16, but the reasoning 
of yer. 17 is intended to demonstrate that the second part of 
yer. 16 (from to /a^v ^kp . . .,/or the judgment . . ., to the end) 
has really proyed the truth of the first (koX ovx <»9 . . ., and 
the gift did not come about as by . . .). The meaning he 
holds to be : *'l haye good reason to say that it is not so with 
the judgment ... as with the gift of grace . . . ; for if . . . 
(yer. 17)/' Dietzsch rightly answers that the demonstra- 
tion giyen in yer. 16 would be yery weak if it needed to 

1 Instead of r» t»» »«f , which T. R. reads, with K B C K L P, Syr. It^ , there 
IB foand in A F Q : u sm irmfmimffuiTi, and in D E^ It^*- : i* r«» im irmfmwmfutTt, 
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be propped if^itli the complicated reasoning of ver. 17. 
Dietzsch himself^ starting from his sense of Sixauofia, the 
restoration of holiness ver. 16^ thus understands the argument: 
'' This holiness will be really restored in believers ; for, accord^- 
ing to the divine promises, they are one day to enter into the 
kingdom of life (ver. 17), which cannot take place without 
hoUness.'' Everything is erroneous in this explanation — 
1. The meaning of Bi/eauofia; 2. The intervention of the 
divine promises, of which there has been no mention in the 
context ; 3. The idea of sanctification, which is out of place 
in this passage* Bothe has given up in despair the attempt 
to discover a logical connection between w. 17 and 16. He 
has accordingly attempted to refer the for of ver. 17 to the 
argument of ver. 15, making ver. 16 a sort of parenthesis. 
There is something seductive about this solution. We have 
already seen in vv. 9, 10 of this chapter, two verses which 
followed one another, both beginning with for, and the second 
of which was merely the repetition (reinforced with some new 
elements) of the firsts and so its confirmation. It might 
therefore be supposed that it is the same in this case, only 
with the difference that ver. 16 would be inserted in order to 
enunciate those new elements which are to play a part in 
ver. 17. So it was that, following the path opened by Eothe, 
we long flattered ourselves that we had solved the difficulty. 
Yet we have been obliged to abandon this solution by the 
following considerations: — 1. Can the for of ver. 17, after 
the insertion of a new contrast specially announced, ver. 16 a, 
and expounded, ver. 16b, be purely and simply parallel to 
the /or of ver. 15 ? 2. How happens it that in ver. 17 there 
is no further mention of the many, nor consequently of the 
extent of the two works, but solely of the equality of the 
effect produced (on the one side a reign of deaih, on the other 
a reign in life), and specially, that instead of the past iirepCa-- 
aevaev (ver. 15), we are all at once transported into the future 
by the words : they shall reign (end of ver, 17)? Finally, — and 
we long held to this idea also, — the for of ver. 1 7 might be taken 
to refer to the affirmation (w. 15a, 16a) of the two differ- 
ences : " It is not with the offence as vdth the gift . . . (ver. 15a) ;*' 
" the gift did not come aJxmt . , . (ver. 16 a)." But the second 
part of ver. 16 wou^ thus be sacrificed; now it is too im- 
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portant to be only a parenthesis. We must theriBfore revert 
to the attempt of Meyer and Philippic which consists in con- 
necting the for with ver. 1 6 ; this is, besides, the only probable 
supposition ; only we must seek to justify, better than they 
have done, the logical relation established by this/(>r. And 
that does not seem to us impossible if what we have observed 
regarding the meaning of iucctm^^, the setUence of judificaiion, 
ver. 16, be borne in mind. The parallel between Christ and 
Adam strikes its roots into the whole previous doctrine regard- 
ing the righteofamess offaithf iii 21— v. 11 ; witness the iuA«r»- 
fore (v. 12). Now Paul had demonstrated, v. 1-11, that once 
justified by the death of Christ, all the more may we be cer- 
tain of being saved and glorified by His life. It is this very 
idea which forms the basis of the second part of ver. 1 7, which 
thus contains the paraphrase of the term SiKaito/ia, sentence of 
jtistification, at the end of ver. 16. The relation between 
w. 16, 17 is therefore as follows : Two facts are set forth in 
ver. 16 parallel to one another: one sinner, the object of the 
act of condemnation; a mvltUvde of sinners, the objects of 
the act of justification. The reality of the first of these facts 
was demonstrated by w. 12-14. It remained to demonstrate 
that of the second. TUs is the object to which ver. 17 is 
devoted. The mode of reasoning is as follows : The apostle 
starts (ver. 17a) from the first fact as certain, and hy means 
of it he infers (17b) the still more certain reality of the second. 
Ver. 17 has thus its logical place between the two proposi- 
tions of ver. 1 6 to prove hy the f/rst the truth of the second. 
Not only so. But in reproducing ver. 16a in the first pro- 
position of 17a, he combines with 16a the contents of the 
first proposition of ver. 15 (15a) ; and in reproducing, in the 
conclusion 17 J, the second proposition of ver. 16 (16 J), he 
combines with it the contents of the second proposition of 
ver. 15 (15&), and that in order to give double force to the 
a fortiori reasoning whereby from the premiss he reaches the 
conclusion; in other words, 16a, supported by 15a, serves 
him as a premiss in I7a to reach the conclusion 176, con- 
taining 16b combined with 15& by a double a fortiori The 
meaning of this forceful turn of logic, simpler than would 
have been thought possible, is as follows : I,f a weak cause, 
the single sin (15a) of one sinner (16a), passively endured, 
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could bring about the death of every man' (17a), much more 
certainly shall the more powerful cause (16&), assimilated by 
each one persoruilly (16b), produce in him an effect not inferior 
to the e£Fect produced by the first cause (175). If a weak 
deleterious cause passively endured by me has been able to 
produce my death, a life-giving cause much more powerful, 
which I appropriate to myself actively, will far more certainly 
give me lifa — ^We thus apprehend at the same time the rela- 
tion between w. 16, 17 and ver. 16. Yer. 15 relates to the 
two circU» influenced ; they must cover one another perfectly 
ifhe many, of the two sides) ; for the more powerful cause 
cannot have extended less widely than the weaker. In 
w. 16, 17 the subject is the remit obtained in every i/ndi- 
vidual belongmg to the many in the direction either of death 
or of life. The second of these e£Fects (life) cannot fail to be 
less real than the first (death), for it has been produced by a 
more powerful and individucUly appropriated cause. Yer. 16 : 
OB many individudU; w. 16, 17: as much effect prodtieed in 
eaoh one* Let us now enter upon the detailed study of this 
verse, in which the apostle has succeeded in combining with 
the argument which he was following the full riches of the 
Antithesis already contained in w. 15, 16. 

In the first clause there is a difference of reading. Instead 
o{: by one maiie offefnce, some Greco-Latin copyists have 
written: by one offence^ or again : by the one single offence. This 
reading, opposed to that of the two other families, and also of 
the Peschito, can only be regarded as an erroneous correction. 
The idea of one (sinner) has been rejected, because it seemed 
to involve a repetition when taken with the immediately fol- 
lowing words: by ihis one. But it has been overlooked that 
the terms : by one man's offence, are intended to reproduce the 
idea of the first proposition of ver. 15, as the words : by this 
one, reproduce the idea of the *f &09, of one, in the first pro- 
position of ver. 16. These expressions have soniething ex- 
tenuating about them : only one act, only one actor. The 
apostle means to contrast the weakness of these causes with 
the greatness of the result : a reign of death established in the 
world. We see a whole race of slaves with their heads 
passively bent, through the solitary deed of one, under the 
pitiless sceptre of death. The words : by one, iaie added as by 
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an after-thouglit, in order to emphasize the passivity of the 
individuals subjected to this order of things. The apostle 
does not here mention, as in yer. 15, the many, in opposition 
to this one. He has not in view the extent of the reign of 
death, but the part played hy the individuals in relation to 
this tragical situation. He sees them all as it were absorbed 
in the one being who has acted for alL — The expression: 
death reigned, denotes a firmly established order of things 
against which, for individuals, there is no possibility of resist- 
ance. Kothing more desperate in appearance than this great 
historical fact of the reign of death, and yet it is this very 
fact which becomes in the eyes of the apostle a principle of 
the most powerful encouragement and the most glorious hope. 
For tUs terrible reign of death, established on the weak 
foundation of a single sin and a single sinner, may serve as a 
measure to establish the greater certainty of the reign of life 
which will come to light among the justified by the freely 
accepted gift of God. Such is the idea of the second part of 
the verse. Instead of this impersonal multitude involved in 
the act, and thereby in the condemnation of a single sinner, 
Paul contemplates a plurality of distinct individuals appropri- 
ating to themselves, consciously and freely, the fulness of the 
gift of righteousness; and he asks himself, with a tone of 
triumph, whether a glorious reign of life will not spring up 
under similar conditions more certainly still than the sinister 
reign of death established itself on the weak foundation which 
he has just mentioned. — The outstanding expression in this 
second part of the verse is the oi Xafifidvovre^, they who 
receive (literally, the receivers or accepters). The verb Tiafifid- 
vetv may signify to take, to lay hold of, or again: to receive 
(more or less passively). As it here evidently denotes the act 
of faith, it expresses the idea of a taking in possession resting 
on a free acceptance (see on i 17). The form of the present 
participle is variously explained. According to Philippi, 
it denotes the eontintumsness of the acceptance of salvation 
by believers during the whole period of grace. Meyer and 
others take the present as referring to the epoch now in pro- 
gress, as the intermediate station between the natural order of 
things and the future kingdom. But what have these two 
ideas to do with Paul's intention in the context ? It seems 
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to me that this present is lather that of moral conditiar^ 
relatively to the state which ought logically to arise from iti 
Whoever joins the number of those accepters, shall reign in 
life. — The definite article ol, the, presents all these accepters as 
distinct persons, individually capable of accepting or rejecting 
what must decide their lot It is no longer that undistin- 
guished mass which had disobeyed and perished in one. Here 
we meet again those iroXKol, the many sinners, mentioned in 
ver. 16, who, under the burden of their personal oflfences, have 
accepted for themselves the act of grace, and shall become 
individually the objects of the Bixaitofia, the sentence of 
justification. It is to be remarked that even in ver. 16 the 
article had ceased to be prefixed to the word woXK&v (many; 
not: ''tJie many"), and that Paul does not even speak of 
iroXKol, many. The accepters are not the totality of men 
condemned to die; Paul does not even say that they are 
necessarily numerous. His thought here is arrested by each 
of them, whatever shall be their number. In this fact, taken 
by itself, of individual acceptance, on the side of grace there 
is a complete difference of position as compared with the 
passivity of the individuals on the opposite sida It is a 
first difference fitted to establish an a fortiori conclusion. 
But there is another fact, which combines with it the infinitely 
greater power of the cause, on the same side. The apostle 
had already remarked it in ver. 15 : the grace of Ood, and the 
gift of Jesus Christ. It is eacfy to see the connection of the 
expressions used with those of 15b: And first: ttiv irepuraeiav, 
the (dmndanee, which reproduces the idea of the verb eirepla* 
a€WT€, hath abounded; then rQ9 xdpvro^, of the grace, which 
goes back upon the double grace of God and of the one man 
Jesus Christ ; finally, the term Baped, the gift, which appears 
in both verses. The complement t^9 BiK(uoaiLhf7)(^, of righteous- 
ness, is alone added here, because the subject in question is 
the gift accepted by faith and transformed into individual 
righteousness. The destination (ver. 15) has become pos- 
session. Thus the thought of the apostle is clear: as the 
term at Xafifidvovre^, the receivers, forms an antithesis to Biii 
rov ivo^, by this one, so the expressions : the ainmdance of grace, 
and of the gift of righteousness, form an antithesis to the : by the 
offence of one. Not only, then, \& there on this side individual 
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appropriation (ver. 16), but this appropriation rests on a 
more powerful cause (ver. 15). 

Thus is seen the justice of the observation : that in this 
ver. 17 there are designedly combined to establish a double 
a fortiori, the two previously described contrasts : ^ If a weak 
objective cause, without personal appropriation on the part of 
those interested, has been able to establish a reign of death, 
with stronger .reason should it be certain that a still more 
powerful objective cause, and one individually appropriated, 
will be capable of establishing a glorious reign of life." Ilepur- 
aeia : abundance, or more strictiy superabundance, do that the 
superfluity flows over ; yapiro^, of grace, applies at one and 
the same time, according to ver. 15, to the love of God and 
to that of Jesus Christ. The gift of righteousness is that jiteti- 
fication objectively realized in Christ for the rnany (mankind), 
and apprehended by the faith of every receiver. When the 
empty vessel of the human heart has once become filled by 
faith with this fulness of grace and righteousness, tho sinner 
is raised to the place of a king in life. This last expression 
also forms an antithesis to an analogous one in the first pro- 
position : deaih feigned. But the apostie has too lively a con- 
viction of spiritual realities to say here: life shall reign. 
Death reigns ; it is a tyrant But life does not reign ; it has 
not subjects ; it makes kings. Besides, Paul transforms his 
construction, as he had already done with a similar intention 
in ver. 15. This chat^ admirably suits the thought of the 
context Instead of the sombre state of things which bears 
sway as a reign of death, it is hero the individuals themselves 
who, after having personally appropriated righteousness, roign 
personally in the luminous domain of life. Comp. on this 
reign what Paul said, iv. 13, of the inheritance of the toorld; 
then the Kavx^f*€POi, glorying, v. 11 ; finally, viiL 17. 

The clause iv ^wQ, in life, does not denote a period, as when 
we say : in eternal life. If the word life wero taken in this 
sense, it would undoubtedly be defined by the article rg. The 
proposition ip must not be taken in the instrumental sense, as 
i^ V. 10 (by life). Contrasted as it is to this : reign of death, 
the expression denotes .the mode or nature of the reign of 
believers. A new, holy, inexhaustible, and victorious vitality 
will pervade those receivers of righteousness, and make them so 
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many kings. If the collective condemnation cbnld make each 
of them a subject of death, the conclusion there&om should be 
that their individual justification will make each of them a 
king in life. — ^The meaning of woXK^ fAoTCKov, much more, is, 
as in ver. 15, purelj logical: mu6k more certainly. Un- 
questionably there is no doubt that there is a greater abund- 
ance of life in Christ than there was of death-power in Adam. 
But this is not what the apostle says here. He is not aiming 
to establish either a contrast of quality (between life and death) 
or a contrast of quantity (mare of life ihan of death). It is a 
higher degree of certainty which he enunciates and demon- 
stratea. Justified, we sludl reign still more certainly in Christ, 
than as condemned we are dead in Adam. Our future glory 
is more certain even than our death; for a more powerful 
cause, and one individually assimilated, wiU make us live still 
more certainly than the weak unappropriated cause could make 
us die. 

There remains a last word which, put at the dose of this 
rich and complicated period, has. peculiar solemnity: by the 
one, Jesus Christ, Tov ho^, the one, is a pronoun, and not an 
adjective : the only one, opposed to the other only one. The 
name Jesus Christ is in apposition : " by the one usho is Jesus 
Christ" These final woids remind us that He has been the 
sole instrument of the divine love, and that if the receivers 
have a righteousness to appropriate, it is solely that which He 
has acquired for thenu 

Again, at this point (w. 15, 16) the reasoning of the 
apostle is amazingly bold. It is as if a justified sinner dared 
to find in the very power of the miserable lust which dragged 
him into evil, the irrefragable proof of the power which 
will more certainly still be exercised over him by the grace of 
God and of Jesus Christ, to save him and raise him to the 
throne. 

Let us sum up this passage, unique as it is of its kind. 

Ver. 15 demonstrates the universal destination of justiflcsr 
tion in Christ. The argument runs thus : If a cause so weak 
as Adam's single offence could infiujence a circle so vast as 
that of the entire multitude of mankind, with greater reason 
must a &r richer cause (the double grace of God' and of Jesus 
Christ) extend its action over this same multitude. — ^It is the 
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univmalimof tJugoepd, the €49 irdvTa/f,for oS . . ., of iii 22, 
proved by the very univeraality of death. 

Vv. 16 and 17 demonstrate the full reality and qnickening 
efficacy of the persoTud applicatian which every believer makes 
of the justification obtained by Christ Affirmed in ver. 16, 
this individual efficacy is proved in ver. 17 : One single agent, 
serving as the instrument of a very weak canse, could bring 
about the death of so many individuals who had not personally 
taken part in his act Consequently, and mtich more certaifdy, 
will each of those same individuals, hy personally appropriating 
a force far superior in action to the precediug, become thereby 
a possessor of life. — ^Here is the individualism of the gospel, the 
enl irdvra^ roi^ vurrevovrai^, upon all that believe, of iii 22, fully 
established by the very fact of their individual death in Adam. 

We have thus reached the complete demonstration of these 
two words vdvTi and t^ (wurreiiovri), all and every (believer), 
which are the essential characteristics of Paul's gospel, accord- 
ing to i 16. 

As the argument of w. 12-14 was a necessary logical 
premiss to that of w. 15—17, the latter was a no less indis- 
pensable premiss for the conclusion finally drawn by the 
apostle, w. 18, 19. In fact, to be entitled to affirm, as he 
does in these two verses, the universality of justification in 
Christ as the counterpart of the universality of death in Adam, 
he must prove, first, that all men died in Adam and not through 
their own deed, — such are the contents of w. 12-14; then, 
that from this universal and individual death in Adam there 
followed a fortiori the certainty of the universal destination, 
and of the individual application of justification in Christ, — 
such are the contents of w. 15-17. It remains only to draw 
this conclusion : aU (as to destination) and each (by faith) are 
justified in Christ (ver. 18); this conclusion is at the same 
time the second and long-delayed part of the comparison begun 
in ver. 12. The apostle could not state it till he had logically 
acquired the right to do so. 

3. Vv. 18, 19. 

Vv. 18, 19. "Therefore as by one offence there uoas eon- 
demruUionfor all men; so also by one act of justification there 
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ica$ for all mm jtisti/lccUi&n of life. Far as hy one man's 
disobedient the many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shcUl the many be made righteomr — The result on the side 
of righteousness is at least equal to that which history attests 
on the side of condemnation: the apostle could make this 
afiClrmation after the previous demonstration, and at length 
close the parallel opened at yer. 12. — ^The &pa, in consequence, 
introduces this declaration as a conclusion from the argument 
which precedes^ and the oiv, therefore, takes up the thread of 
the sentence broken since yer. 12. These two particles com- 
bined thus exhaust the logical connection of this verse with 
all that prepared for it. 

The first proposition is the summary reproduction of ver. 
12. The imderstood verb is airefirj, issued, here taken in an 
impersonal sense {there cams about, res cessit, Mey.). Fhilippi 
takes &09 as a masculine pronoun : " by one's offence.*' But 
in that case we must take the &09 of the second proposition 
in the same sense^ which, as we shall see, is impossible. — ^The 
KaraKpifjLa, sentence of condemnation, denotes the condemnation 
to deatli which has overtaken mankind, the : '' Thou art dust, 
and to dust shalt thou return." There is no reference here to 
eternal condemnation (the dirfoXiia). 

The particles oSrm and teal, so and (dso, refer, the one to the 
moral analogy of the two facts, the other, simply to the repeti- 
tion of the two similar facts. Many commentators apply the 
expression : by one act of righteousness, Si* &09 Sucauifiaro^, to 
the holy life of Jesus, which was throughout, as it were, one 
great act of righteousness, or to His es^piatory death, as the 
culminating point of that perfect life. The meaning of th& 
Greek term, which Aristotle (Nicom. v. 1 0) defines: iiravopOwfia 
Tov aBiKi^fiaro^, a rqparaiion of injury, might suit either the 
one or the other of these senses. They axe, however, both 
inadmissible for the following reasons: 1. It is not natural 
to depart from the meaning the word has in ver. 16; now 
there it forms (in a rigorously sjnoQmetrical proposition) the 
antithesis of tearcucpifLa, sentence of condemnation ; this posi- 
tively determines its meaning : sentence of justification, 2. If 
this term be applied to the holy life or expiatory death of 
Jesus Christ, there arises a complete tautology with the second 
proposition of ver. 19, where inrateoij, obedience, has the very 
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meaning whicli is here given to iiKaiuput. And yet tbe far, 
"which connects the two yerses, implies a logical gradation 
from the one to the other, 3. In Paol's terminology it is 
God and not Jesns Christ who is thejvsHfier, viii. 33 (B^ o 
Bucai&v). By iv Sucaimfia we mnst therefore imderstand a 
divine act It is therefore the one coUectwe seTUence of justifi- 
cation, which in consequence of the death of Christ has been 
pronounced in favour of all sinners, of which, as we have seen, 
iv. 25, the resurrection of Jesus was at once the effect and 
proof It is ever this same divine declaration which takes 
effect in the case of every sinner as he believea If such is 
the meaning of the word Stxalofia, the &09 is obviously an 
adjective and not a pronoun : '*hy one a4st of justification." — 
The verb to be understood is neither in the present nor the 
future : th^e is, or th^e will he. Vor the matter in question is 
an accomplished fact. It is therefore the past: there was, as in 
the first member. — The sentence already passed is destined for 
all men with a view to their personal justification. It is this 
destination which is expressed by the 619 SiKcUaxnv ^a^, to 
jtistification of life, exactly like the eh itIotiv, l 17, and the 
ek irdvTiv: {for all), iii. 22. The apostle does not say that 
all shall be individually justified; but he declares that, in 
virtue of the one grand sentence which has been passed, all 
may be so, on condition of &ith. The strongly active sense 
of the word S^/calwrt^ (the act of justifying) fits it peculiarly 
to denote the individual sentence by which the collective 
justification is applied to «wA believer. — The genitive {a^^ is 
the genitive of effect : " the justification which produces lifa" 
By this word life Paul here denotes above all spiritual life 
(vL 4, 11, 23), the re*establishing of holiness; then, in the 
end, the restoration and glorification of the body itself (viii 
1 1). The word thus hints beforehand the entire contents of 
the following part (chap, vi-viii). 

Yer. 19. At the first glance this verse seems to be a mere 
useless repetition of the foregoing. Looking at it closely, we 
see that, as the ydp, for, indicates, it is meant to state the 
moral cause which gives rise to the two facts put parallel to 
one another in ver. 18. In fact, ver. 19a serves to explain 
18a, and 19& to explain 18b. This logical relation accounts 
for two modifications, apparently accidental, which are in- 
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trodaced into the parallel expressions in ver. 19. For the 
simple &^, cut, of ver. 18, there is substituted here Aairep, 
which is more emphatic and precise, for precisely as. For the 
new contrast is meant to give the key to the preceding one. 
Then, for the antithesis of one offence, or one sentence of 
justification, to the notion of universality, (alT), ver. 18, there 
is substituted the antithesis between eU and oi iroXXol, one 
and ihe many. Why the reappearance of this expression used 
in yer. 16, but abandoned since w. 16 and 17? It is 
because the apostle would here ascend from historical effects 
to moral causes or hidden principles. Two historical facts 
sway the life of mankind (ver. 18) : the condemnation which 
kills, and the justification which quickens it These two great 
facts rest on two individual moral acts : an act of disobedience, 
and an act of obedience. Kow in both cases the extension to 
all of the effect produced can be explained only on one 
condition: the possibility, namely, of the action of on^ on 
many. This second antithesis : one and m^iny, belongs there- 
fore to the exposition of the cause (ver. 19), as the first: one 
axt and aU, belongs to the exposition of the historical fact 
(ver. 18). Hence the reason why in ver. 15, where he had 
to do with the antithesis between the two causes, the apostle 
had dropped the pronoun irivre^, all, used in ver. 12, to 
apply the form eh and oi iroXXol, one and the many, and why 
he reverts to it here, where he is ascending from tixe effect to 
the cause. Kew proofs of the scrupulous care with which the 
apostle watched over the slightest detaik of his writinga — ^This 
word irapaKori, disobedience, denotes the moral act which 
provoked the sentence of condenmation (ver. 18a). There 
had been in the case of Adam iK^, hearing ; a positive 
prohibition had sounded in his ears. But this prohibition 
had been for him as it were null and non-existent 
(irapoKoif). — The verb KareardOfiaav, which we have trans- 
lated literally by v)ere made, signifies, when it is applied to 
an office: to be established in it (Luke xii 14; Acts vii. 10, 
27 ; and even Heb. v. 1) ; but when it is applied, as here, to 
a moral state, the question arises whether it is to be taken 
in the sense of being regarded and treated cls such, or being 
rendered such. The second meaning, if I am not mistaken, 
is the most common in classic Greek: rivii eh airopiav 
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KaOkardva^y to ptU one irUo a skUe of emharrassTnefU ; Kkalovra 
fcarcuxrrjaal riva, to make one weqp, etc. In the two principal 
examples taken from the Kew Testament theie is room for 
9ome hesitation; Jaa iv. 4: '^ Whosoever will be a Mend 
of the world is made the enemy of God," may signify : '* is 
proved, or is rendered the enemy " . • • The last sense is the 
more natural In 2 Pet i. 8 : '^ Such virtues will make you 
neither barren nor unfruitful/' the second meaning is the more 
probable. It is also the meaning which the context iippears 
to me to demand here. The apostle is explaining the moral 
cause of the fact stated 18a. The meaning: to be regarded, 
or treated as ^ . ., will only jrield a tautology with the fact to 
be explained. The real gradation from the one verse to the 
other is as follows ; ^ They were treated as sinnera (by the 
sentence of death) (ver. 18); for they were really made 
sinnera in Adam (ver. 19)." The last words of ver. 12 
already involved the same idea. ^They all participated 
mysteriously in the offence (^^' ^ ircarre^ fjfiafyrov) ;" the 
firat fact whence there resulted the inclination to sin affirmed 
in our ver. 19. Moreover, the Bid construed with the genitive 
(by) would suffice to demonstrate the effective sense of the 
KaOurrdvai, to constittUe, in ver. 19. With the other sense, 
the Bid with the accusative (on account of) would have been 
more suitable. 

With the disobedience of one there is contrasted the 
obedience of one. Some underatand thereby the expiatory 
sacrifice of Jesus. But as in the Levitical cuUus the victim 
required to be without blemish, so in the true expiatoiy 
sacrifice the victim required to be without sin. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to isolate the death of Christ here from His 
holy life; and the term obedience embraces both; comp. 
PhiL ii 8. — If the word Blteaioi, righteous, denoted here a 
moral state, like the afuiprcaiKol, sinners, in the firat proposi- 
tion, the same question would be raised here as to the meaning 
of fcaOlaraaOai. But if the word riffkteous is applied, as the 
senile of this whole part requires, to imputed righteousness, 
then the verb naturally takes the meaning of being constituted 
righteous, though there would be nothing to hinder us from 
translating it, as in the firat member, by: being rendered 
righteous. For as the case in question is a state obtained in a 
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declaratory way, leing rendered amotints to the same thing as 
being constittUed. The future : ivill be rendered, or constituted 
righteous, is referred by some to the successive justification of 
those siimers who during the present economy come to faith ; 
by others, to the final declaration at the jud^ent day. In 
the passages 166 and Vib the apostle transported himself, as 
we have seen, to the dose of the economy of probation. This 
connection decides in favour of the second meaning. The 
time in question is that described v. 9—11. If, then, the 
idea of Tnoral righteousness is not that of this word righteous, 
as Dietzsch and others will have it^ the fact of sanctification 
is nevertheless involved in the supreme absolution to which 
the second part of this verse refers. — The expression : the 
many, or the mvitUude, cannot have the same extension in the 
second member as in the first. For it is not here as in 
ver. 15, where the question was only of the destination of 
righteousnesa This passage refers, as is proved by the future: 
wUl be made righteous, to the effectual application, Now, 
nowhere does St. Paul teach universal salvation. There are 
even passages in his writings which seem expressly to exclude 
it; for example, 2 Thess. i. 9 ; FhiL iii 19. On the other 
hand, the pronoim the many cannot denote a simple plurality 
(the majority); for, as we have seen in w. 15 and 19a, the 
article oi, the, implies a totality. The totality must therefore 
be restricted to those whom, ver. 17, Paul called t?ie 
accepters, oi Xafi/Sdvovre^, and of whom he said: tJiey shall 
reign in life. This future : shall reign, is in close connection 
with the future : vnll be made, in our verse ; for the declara- 
tion of righteousness (ver. 19) is the condition of reigning in 
life (ver. 17). 

We cannot hold, with the school of Baur, that this parallel 
between Adam and Christ was inspired by a polemical inten- 
tion in opposition to a legal Judeo-Christianity. But it is 
nevertheless evident that in so vast a survey of the principal 
phases of the religious development of mankind, a place, 
however small, could not fail to be granted to the Mosaic 
institution, llie part of the law is therefore briefly indicated 
ver. 20 ; ver. 21 is the general conclusion. 
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4. Vv. 20, 21. 

Vv. 20, 21. ** Now the law was added, that the ofence might 
abound. But where sin aiounded, grace did much more abound : 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life hy Jesus Christ our LordT 
— Nofio^, (the) law, undoubtedly denotes the Mosaic law ; but 
as positive law in general (r^aid being had to the absence of 
the article), we might almost translate: a law. — ^The Jews 
attributed a particularly important part to this institution in 
the history of mankind ; they claim to make it the means of 
education and salvation of the whole world (iL 17-20). Paul 
shows that it plays only a secondary part It was added 
during the era of sin and death to prepare for the era of jus- 
tification and life. It is from want of a more exactly corre- 
sponding term that we translate nrapeiaiiKJBev by was added. 
It should be : came alongside of. Compounded of the word 
eUrepxeadai,, to enter, to appear on the stage (ver. 12), and the 
preposition irapd, hy the side of, it applies to an actor who 
does not occupy the front of the stage, and who appears there 
only to play an a/seessory part It is a mistake, therefore, to 
ascribe to this verb the notion attached to it by the Vulgate, 
when it translates suhintravU, came in, as it were stealthily, a 
meaning which, besides, is incompatible with the solemn 
promulgation of the law. Calvin finds in this verb the notion 
of an intermediate which took its place between Adam and 
Christ, and Chrysostom, that of a passing appearance. But 
'n-apd signifies neither bettoeen nor in passing. The true 
meaning of the word is t ^ ^^ side of, and this is also the 
meaning which best suits the passage. The Mosaic economy 
was, as it were, a side economy, an institution parallel to the 
economy of sin ; as Philippi says, " it is a particular economy 
by the side of the great general economy." It might be com- 
pared to a canal flowing by tlie side of the river which feeds 
it — And why thi9 special economy ? That the offence might 
abound. If, instead of the word irapdirrmfia, offence, fall, the 
apostle had said irapafiacrv^, transgression, the thought would 
be easily understood. For he has himself said (iv. 15): 
" Where no law is, tliere is no transgression ; " that is to say, 
in that case sin does not present itself as the violation of a 
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positive command. The sense would consequently be this : 
The law was given to Israel that in this particular field of 
fallen humanity sin might take a graver and more pronounced 
character, that of transffression, and so manifest completely its 
malign nature ; a process which should be the means of its 
cure. But this sense would require the use of the term wapd- 
fiatri^ (transgression). The term chosen : irapaTrrm/jui, offence, 
has a wider meaning (see on ver. 15). The word, indeed, 
denotes every particular act of sin committed under the law 
or without tiie law. This meaning is, on the other hand, 
more restricted than that of the word afiaprla, sin, which 
comprehends, besides, the exterpal acts, the corrupt inward 
disposition. The apostle therefore did not mean to say that 
the law was given to increase sin itself. Not only would the 
word afiaprla have been required in this sense, but this 
thought would also be incompatible with divine holiness. 
Neither do I think the expression can be explained exactly 
by the passage, Eom. vii 10-13, which refers to the use 
made of the law by mi ; while Paul is here speaking of its 
providential object. The meaning rather is : that the law by 
multiplying prescriptions also gives rise to much more frequent 
occasions of offence. Now, each of these particular offences 
requiring to be expiated either by a sacrifice or a penalty, 
human guilt is thus more clearly manifested, and condemna- 
tion (apart from the intervention of grace) better founded. 
Man does not thereby necessarily become worse than he was ; 
he only shows what he is already. Yet, if we went no further, 
we should still fail to apprehend the full thought of the apostle. 
Throughout the whole of this passage (vv. 15, 17, 18) the term 
TO irapdirrtofia, the offence, has a sort of technical meaning : 
the offence of Adam, Is it not natural to take the word here 
in this definite acceptation? The meaning is therefore as 
follows : By the law it has come about that the offence of the 
first man has multiplied, or in a sense reproduced itself among 
his descendants in a multitude of particular acts of sin, like a 
seed which reappears in a harvest of fruits like itself. Those 
acts of sin are the offences of many, spoken of in ver. 16, and 
which are the object of individual justificatioa And the end 
of the law in making the manifestation of sin abound in Israel 
in this concrete form was to prove the inward malady, and to 
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pave the way for its cure. How ? The sequel will explain. 
— In connection with what precedes, the o5 (Bi) QnU), where, 
cannot have the general meaning of wherever ...» as if the 
saying which follows were a maxim of universal applicatioii. 
The connection between the first and second part of the verse 
requires that the word where be taken in a strictly local and 
limited sense : where, that is to say, in the domain where the 
law has done its work, and made the offence abound in IsraeL 
Against this view, Meyer urges the general character of the 
whole passage, and especially that of ver. 21, and, like Schott 
and many others, he refers the words : where . . ., to the whole 
world. This objectioii ignores the fact stated in ver. 21, that 
the experiment made in Israel was intended to profit the whole 
world. As to the temporal meaning given to the word where 
by Grotius, de Wette, etc. : at the time when, it would suit the 
idea perhaps. But this use of o5 is without example in the New 
Testament, and cannot even be demonstrated with certainty 
in the classics (a^' o5 is different). The sense is therefore 
that given by Ab^lard in the words : in eadem papido quo . . . 
— ^As the law gave more frequent occasions in Israel of proving 
individual guiltiness, by that very means it gave occasion to 
grace to manifest itself in a manner more abundant and 
extraordinary (iL 4). Among the manifestations of mercy 
referred to by these last words of our verse : grace did mtidi 
more abound, we cannot but suppose that the apostle places 
foremost the great expiatory act on which all the sins of Israel 
converged (Heb. ix. 15). As in the expression : ein abounded, 
he naturally thinks of the greatest crime of the Jewish people, 
that in which was concentrated their whole spirit of revolt, 
the murder of their Messiah, their deicide, the catastrophe of 
their history ; so in the following words there is presented to 
the rapt view of the apostle the advantage which divine 
mercy has taken of this crime, by making it immediately the 
instrument of salvation for Israel themselves and all maiJdnd. 
The word where might thus receive a yet stricter applica- 
tion than that which we have been giving to it till now. 
Golgotha, that theatre where human sin displayed itself as 
nowhere else, was at the same time the place of th^ most 
extraordinary manifestation of divine grace. The term {nrep* 
drepla-a-evce, mperabounded Offer, is explained by Hofmann in 
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the sense of: grace alounded beyond itself; it, as it were, sur- 
passed itself. This meaning is far-fetched It would be 
better to refer the tnrip, over, to the sin which was, as it were, 
submerged under this flood of pardon. But if Paul had meant 
to state this relation, he would certainly have repeated the 
same verb as he hsd just used in speaking of sia It seems 
most natural to me to take this inrep, over, as expressing the 
superlative of the verbal idea : Grace overflowed beyond all 
measure to infinity. Philippi accurately observes that TrXeoi^ 
in irXeovd^eip is a comparative (the more): while inrep (in 
tnrepnrepio'a'eveiv) expresses not only a more, but a superlative 
of abundance. 

Ver. 21. This verse declares the universal end of this divine 
dispensation which seemed at first to concern only Israel. 
Paul thus returns to the general idea of the entire passage. 
The thut, as well as perhaps the irrrip in the verb of the 
preceding sentence, implies that what was passing in Israel 
contemplated the establishment of a reign of grace capable of 
equalling and surpassing in mankind generally the reign of 
sin founded in Adam. This is what the legal dispensation 
could never effect. Far from bringing into the world the 
grace of justification, the law taken in itself made the oflence 
and condemnation abound. The passage, 6aL iii 13 and 14, 
is also intended to point out the relation between the curse of 
the Jewish law, borne by the Messiah, and the gift of grace 
made to the OentUes. This superabounding of pardon brought 
to bear on this superabounding of sin in the midst of the 
Jewish people, had therefore for its end {tva, that) to display 
grace in such a way as to assure its triumph over the reign of 
sin throughout the whole earth, and to replace one economy 
by another. — "Slairep, absolutely as. The work of grace must 
not remain, either in extent or efficacy, behind that of sin. — 
The words iv r^ Oavdnp, in death, remind us that the reign of 
.lin is present ; it manifests itself, wraps, as it were, and em- 
bodies itself in the palpable fact of death. The meaning : by 
death, would not give any clear idea. Far from sin reigning 
by death, it is death, on the contrary, which reigns by sin, — 
The antithesis to the words in death is distributed between 
the two terms : through righteousness, and to life. The first has 
no reference whatever, as one whole class of exegetes would 
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have it, to moral righteousness ; for in this case its meaning 
would trench upon that of the following term. The word 
denotes, as in this whole pait, of which it contains the sum- 
mary, the righteousness freely granted by God to faith. Hence 
the apostle says : "that grace may reign through righteous- 
ness/' It is in fact by free justification that grace establishes 
its reign. — The end of justification is life; eh, unto, is opposed 
to " in death/' as the future is to the present. But this word 
eternal life does not refer merely to future glory. It compre- 
hends the holiness which from this time forwa^ should flow 
from the state of justification (comp. vL 4, 11, 23). If the 
word through righteousness sums up the whole part of the 
Epistle now finished, the words: unto eternal life, are the 
theme of the whole part which is now to begin (vi-viii.). — • 
The last words : by Jems Christ our Lord, are the final echo 
of the comparison which formed the subject of this passaga 
We understand the object of this piece : By the collective and 
individual fact of death in one, Paul meant to demonstrate 
the reality of universal and individual justification in one, — 
universal as to destination, individual through its application 
to each believer. And now — so this last word seems to say 
— Adam has passed away ; Christ alone remains. 

Adam and Christ, — It is to be borne in mind, if we are not 
to ascribe to the apostle ideas which nothing in the doctrine of 
this passage justifies, that the consequences which he deduces 
from our solidarity with Adam belong to a wholly different 
sphere from those which flow, according to him, from our soli- 
darity with Christ. We are bound to Adam by the fact of 
birth. Every man appears here below in some sort as a fraction 
of that first man in whom the entire species was personified. 
Adam, to use the expression of the jurist Stahl, is " tJie substance 
of natural humanity ; " and as the birth by which we emanate 
from him is a fact outside of consciousness, and independent of 
our personal will, all that passes in the domain of this natural 
existence can have no other than an educational, provisional, 
and temporary character. So, too, the death of which St Paul 
speaks in this whole passage is, as we have seen, not eternal 
damnation, but death in the ordinary sense of the word. Sin 
itself, and the proclivity to evil which attached to us as children 
of Adam, as well as the individual faults which we may commit 
in this state, place us no doubt in a critical position, but are 
not yet the cause of final perdition. These facts only constitute 
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that imperative need of salvation "which is inherent in every j 
human soul, and to anticipate which divine grace advances 
-with love. But on reaching the threshold of this superior 
domain, we find ourselves face to face with a new and wholly 
different solidarity, which is offered to us in Christ. It is not 
contracted by a natural and unconscious bond, but by the free 
and deliberate act oi faith. And it is here only, on the threshold 
of the domain of this new life, that the questions relative to the 
eternal lot of the individual are raised and decided. To use 
again the words of the writer whom we just quoted : " Christ is 
the divine idea of humanity ; " He is this idea perfectly realized. 
The first humanity created in Adam, with the characteristic of 
freedom of choice, was only the outline of humanity as finally 
purposed by God, the characteristic of which, as of Gk)d Him- 
self, is holiness. The man who by faith draws his righteousness 
and life from the new Head of humanity is gradually raised to 
His level, or, as St. Paul says, to Hi^ perfect stature; this is life 
eternal. But the man who refuses to contract this bond of 
solidarity with the second Adam, remains for that very reason 
in his corrupt nature : he lecomes answerable for it because he 
has refused to exchange it for the new one which was offered 
him, while he is at the same time responsible for the voluntary 
transgressions added by him to that of his first father ; and, 
corrupting himself more and more by his lusts, be moves on- 
ward through his own fault to eternal perdition^ to the second 
death. 



We have reached the close of the fandamental part of the 
treatise which forms the body of the Epistle. In the first sec- 
tion Paul bad demonstrated universal condemnation. In the 
second, he had expounded universal justification obtained by 
Christ and offered to faith. The third section has furnished 
the demonstration of the second, founding on the fact of the 
condemnation of all in one, rendered indubitable by the reign 
of death, and proceeding, in the way of an a fortiori argument, 
to establish the fact of the justification of all in one. The 
question now arises, whether the mode of justification thus 
expounded and demonstrated can secure the moral renewal of 
mankind, and explain the theocratic history of which it is the 
consummation. Such is the subject of the two following 
parts. 
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FIRST PART.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Chaps. VL-Vm. 

SANCnFICATlOlf. 

By faith in the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ the believer 
has obtained a sentence of justification, in virtue of which he 
stands reconciled to God. Can anything more be needed for 
his salvation ? It seems not The didactic treatise, intended 
to expound salvation, seems thus to have reached its close. 
Why then a new part ? 

The attentive reader will not have forgotten that in the 
first part of chap. v. the apostle directed our attention to a 
day of wrath, the day of the judgment to come, and that he 
dealt with the question by anticipation, whether the justifica- 
tion now acquired would hold good in that final and decisive 
hour. To settle this question, he brought in a means of salva- 
tion of which he had not yet spoken: participation in the 
life of Christ; and it was on this fact, announced beforehaud 
(v. 9, 10), that he based the assurance of the validity of our 
justification even in the day of supreme trial When utter- 
ing those words, Paul marked out in advance the new domain 
on which he enters from this time forward, that of mnctificaivm. 

To treat this matter is not to pass beyond the limits traced 
in the outset by the general thesis expressed L 17: ''The 
just shall live by faitL" For in the expression shaU live, 
^licerai, there is comprehended not only the grace of righteous- 
ness, but also that of the new life, or of Jioliness, To live is 
not merely to regain peace with God through justification ; it 
is to dweU in the light of His holiness, and to act in per- 
manent communion with Him. In the cure of the soul, 
pardon is only the crisis of convalescence ; the restoration of 
health is sanctification. Holiness is true life. 

What is the exact relation between these two divine bless- 
ings which constitute salvation in its real nature : justification 
and holiness ? To put this question is at the same time to 
inquire into the true relation between the following part. 
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chaps. vi.~viii., and the portion of the Epistle already studied 
The understanding of this central point is the key to the 
Epistle to the Bomans, and even to the whole Gospel 

1. In the view of many» the relation between these two 
blessings of grace ought to be expressed by a hU. " No doubt 
you are justified by faith ; but beware,see that you break with the 
sin which has been forgiven you ; apply yourselves to holiness ; 
if not, you shall fall into condemnation again/' This somewhat 
prevalent conception of the relation between justification and 
sanctification seems to us to find instinctive expression in the 
words of Th. Schott : '* Here we enter upon the domain of the 
preservation of salvation." According to this view, salvation 
consists essentially of justification, and sanctification appears 
solely as the condition of not losing it. 

2. Other expositors make what follows, in relation to what 
precedes, a thenifare, if one may so speak : " You are justified 
freely ; therefore, impelled by faith and gratitude, engage your- 
selves now to renounce evil, and do what is well-pleasing to 
God." This mode of understanding the relation between 
justification and holiness is probably that followed by most 
of the readers of our Epistle at the present day. 

3. According to others, Seuss and Sabatier for example, 
the connection sought would require to be expressed by a /or, 
or in fact : If faith justifies you, as I have just shown, it is 
because in fact, by the mystical and personal union which it 
establishes between Christ and us, it alone has the power to 
sanctify us. The gift of pardon flows, on this view, from that 
of holiness, and not the reverse; or, to speak the truth, 
these blessings of grace are confounded with one another. 
''Paul knows nothing," says Sabatier expressly, "of the subtle 
distinction which has given rise to so many disputes between 
declaring righteous and making righteous, justum dicere and 
jtistum facere" * So thought also Professor Beck of Tubingen. 
This is the opinion which was elevated by the Council of Trent 
to the rank of a dogma in the Catholic ChurcL 

4. Finally, in these last days a bold thinker, M. LtLdemann,^ 
has explained the connection sought after a wholly new 
fashion. The appropriate form for expressing the connection 

> rapd^ Paul, p. 220. 

' Die Anthropologie dts ApoeUU PatduB, 1872. 
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is, according to him : w raJther. This author will have it that 
the first four chapters of our Epistle expound a w\i<A\y juriiioal 
theory of justification, of purely Jewish origin, and not yet 
expressing the real view of the apostla It is a simple accom- 
modation by which he seeks to gain his Judeo-Christian 
readers. His true theory is of Hellenic origin; it is dis- 
tinguished from the first by its truly moral character. It is 
the one which is expounded chaps, v.-viii. Sin no longer 
appears as an offence to be effaced by an arbitrary pardon ; it 
is an objective power which can only be broken by the per- 
sonal union of the believer with Christ dead and risen. By 
the second theory, therefore, Paul rectifies and even retracts 
the first The notion of justification is suppressed, as in the 
preceding view, at least from the standpoint of Paiil himself; 
all that God has to do to save us is to sanctify us. 

We do not think that any of these four solutions exactly 
reproduces the apostolic view ; the two last even contradict it 
flatly. 

1. Sanctification is more and better than a restrictive and 
purely negative condition of the maintenance of the state of 
justification once acquired. It is a new state into which it 
is needful to penetrate and advance, in order thus to gain 
the complete salvation. One may see, x. 10, how the apostle 
distinguished precisely between the two notions ot jttstification 
and satvation. 

2. Neither is it altogether exact to represent sanctification 
as a consequence to be drawn from justification. The connec- 
tion between the two facts is still more intimate. Holiness 
is not an obligation which the believer deduces from his faith ; 
it is a fact implied in justification itself, or rather one which 
proceeds, as well as justification, from the object of justifying 
faith, that is, Christ dead and risen. The believer appropriates 
this Christ as his righteonsnesa first, and then as his holiness 
(1 Cor. i. 30). The bond of union which connects these two 
graces is not therefore logical or subjective ; it is so profoundly 
impressed on the believer's heart only because it has an 
anterior reality in the very person of Christ, whose holiness, 
while serving to justify us, is at the same time the principle 
of our sanctification. Beuss justly observes in this relation, 
that from the apostle's point of view we have not to say to 
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the Christian : " Thou shalt sin no more ; " but we must 
rather say : " The Christian sins no more." 

3. As to the third view, which finds in sanctification the 
efficient cause of pardon and' justification, it is the antipodes of 
Paul's view. Wliy, if he had understood the relation between 
the two in this way, would he not have commenced his 
didactic treatise with the part relating to sanctification 
(vi.-viii), instead of laying as its foundation the exposition 
of justification (L~v.)? Besides, is not the then (vi 1): 
" What shall we say then t " enough to show the contradiction 
between this view and the apostle's conception ? He must 
have said : " For (or in fact) what shall we say ? " Finally, 
is it not evident that the whole deduction of chap, vi assumes 
that of chap, iii, and not the reverse ? If the opinion which 
the works of Beuss have contributed to accredit in the Church 
of France were well founded, we must acknowledge the just- 
ness of the charge which this writer brings against the apostle 
of " not having followed a rigorously logical course, a really 
systematic order." ^ But it is a hundred to one when a reader 
does not find the Apostle Paul logical, that he is not under- 
standing his thought ; and this is certainly the case with the 
critic whom we are combating. The apostle knew the human 
heart too well to think of founding faith in reconciliation on 
the moral labours of maa We need to be set free from our- 
selves, not to be thrown back on ourselves. If we had to 
rest assured of our justification, little or much, on our own 
sanctification, as it is always imperfect, our heart would never 
be wholly made free Godwards, absolutely set at large and 
penetrated with that filial confidence which is itself the neces- 
sary condition of all true moral progress. The normal attitude 
Godwards is therefore this : first rest in God through justifica- 
tion ; thereafter, ivork with Him, in His fellowship, or sancti- 
fication« The opinion beiore us, by reversing this relation, 
puts, to use the common expression, the cart before the horse. 
It can only issue in replacing the church imder the law, or 
in freeing it in a manner far from salutary, by setting before 
it a degraded standard of Christian holiness. 

4 The fourth view, while equally at variance with the 

' Les EpUres pauUnktineSf t II. p. 14, and Oesck der Neu-Tutam. ScJir. 
1108. 
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doctrine of the gospel, compromises, besides, the loyalty of the 
apostle's character. Who can persuade himself, when reading 
seriously the first part of the Epistle relating to justification 
by faidi, that all he demonstrates there with so much pains, 
and even with so great an expenditure of biblical proofs 
(iiL and iv.), is a view which he does not adopt himself, and 
which he proposes afterwards to set aside, to substitute in its 
room one wholly diflferent ? To what category morally are 
we to assign this process of substitution presented (vL 1) in 
the deceptive form of a condtision {(hen), and so ably disguised 
that the first who discovers it turns out to be a professor of 
the nineteenth century ? Or perhaps the apostle himself did 
not suspect the difiference between the two orders of thought, 
Jewish and Greek, to which he yielded his mind at one and 
the same time ? The antagonism of the two theories perhaps 
so thoroughly escaped him that he could, without suspecting 
it, retract the one while establishing the other. Such a con- 
fusion of ideas cannot be attributed to the man who conceived 
and composed an '' Epistle to the Bomans.'' 

Sanctification, therefore, is neither a condition nor a corol- 
lary of justification : nor is it its cause, and still less its 
negation. The real connection between justification and 
Christian holiness, as conceived by St Paul, appears to us to 
be this : justification by faith is the means, and sanctification 
the end. The more precisely we distinguish these two divine 
gifts, the better we apprehend the real bond which unites 
them. God is the only good; the creature, therefore, cannot 
do good except in Him. Consequently, to put man into a 
condition to sanctify himself, it is necessary to begin by 
reconciling him to God, and replacing him in Him. For this 
purpose, the wall which separates him from God, the divine 
condemnation which is due to him as a sinner, must be 
broken dowa This obstacle once removed by justification, 
and reconciliation accomplished, the heart of man opens 
without reserve to the divine favour which is restored to him ; 
dhd, on the other hand, the communication of it from above, 
interrupted by the state of condemnation, resumes its course. 
The Holy Spirit, whom God could not bestow on a being at 
war with Him, comes to seal on his heart the new relation 
established on justification, and to do the work of a real and 
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free inward sanctificatioiu Such was the end which God had 
in view from the first ; for holiness is salvation in its very 
essence. Justification is to be regarded as the strait gate, 
through which we enter on the narrow vxiy of sanctification, 
which leads to glory. 

And now the profound connection between the two parts 
of the Epistle, and more especially between the two chaps. 
V. and vi., becomes manifest It may be expressed thus: 
Even as we are iLOi justified each hy himself, but all hy one, hy 
Jesus Christ our Lord (comp. v. 11, 17, 21) ; so neither are we 
sanctified each in himself, but all in one, in Jesus Christ our 
lord (vi 23, viii 39). 

The course of thou^ght in the following part is this : In the 
first section the apostle unfolds the new principle oi sanctifi- 
cation contained in the very object of justifying faith, Jesus 
Christ, and shows the consequences of this principle, both as 
to sin and as to law (vi 1-vii. 6). 

In the second, he casts a glance backwards, in order to 
compare the action of this new principle with the action of 
the old, the law (vii 7-25). 

In the third, he points to the Holy SjHrit as the divine 
ajjent who causes the new principle, or the life of Christy to 
penetrate the life of the believer, and who by transforming 
him fits him to enjoy the future glory, and to realize at length 
his eternal destiny (viii 1-39). 

In three words, then: holiness in Christ (vi-vii 6), 
without law (viL 7-25), hy the Holy Spirit (viii. 1-39). The 
great contrast on which the thought of the apostle moves here 
is not, as in the previous part^ that between wrath and justi- 
fication; but the contrast between sin and holiness. For the 
matter in question is no longer to efface sin, as guilt, but to 
overcome it as a pou^ or disease. 

The apostle was necessarily led to this discussion by the 
development of his original theme. A new religious concep- 
tion, which offers itself to man with the daim of conducting 
him to his high destiny, cannot dispense with the demonstra- 
tion that it possesses the force necessary to secure his moral 
life. To explain this part, therefore, it is not necessary to 
assume a polemic or apologetic intention in relation to a so- 
called Judeo-Christianity reigning in the Church of Rome 
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(Mangold), or to some Jadeo-Christian influence wliich had 
begun to work there (Weizsacker). If Paul here compares 
the moral effects of the gospel (chap, vi.) with those of the 
law (vii), it is because he is positively and necessarily under 
obligation to demonstrate the right of the former to replace 
the latter in the moral direction of mankind. It is with 
Judaism, as a preparatory revelation, that he has to do, not 
with Judeo-Ghristianity, as in the Epistle to the Gralatians. 
Here his point of view is vastly wider. As he had discussed 
(chap. iiL) the question of the value of the law in relation to 
jiistification, he could not but take up the same subject again 
in connection with the work of sanctification (vii). Besides, 
the tone of chap. vi. is essentially didactic; the polemical 
tendency does not come out till chap. viL, to give place again 
in viii to positive teaching, without the slightest trace of an 
apologetic or polemic intention. 

It is equaUy plain how palpably erroneous is the view of - 
those who would make the idea of Christian tmiversalism the 
subject of the whole Epistle, and the principle of his plan 
and method.^ The contrast between universalism and parti- 
cularism has not the slightest place in this part, which would 
thus be in this exposition wholly beside the subject 

How bold was the apostle's undertaking, to found the morcd 
life of mankind on a purely spiritual basis, without the 
smallest atom of legal element! Even to this hour, after 
eighteen centuries, how many honourable spirits hesitate to 
welcome such an experiment! But Paul had made a con- 
vincing personal trial, on the one hand, of the powerlessness 
of the law to sanctify as well as to justify ; and, on the other, 
of the entire sufficiency of the gospel to accomx^lish both 
tasks. This experiment he expounds under the guidance of 
the Spirit, while generalizing it Hence the personal turn 
which his exposition takes here quite particularly (comp. 
vii. 7-viiL 2). 

^ If we are rightly Informed, this was tlie idea of the yenerated and lamented 
riofessor Beck in his courses on this Epistle. 
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FIEST SECTION (VL 1-VII. 6). 

THE PKINCIPLE OF SANOTIFICATION CONTAINED IN JUSTIHCATION 

BY FAITH. 

This entire section is intended to lay the foundations of 
Christian sanctification. It includes three passages. 

The first (vi 1-14) unfolds the Tiew principle of sanctifi- 
cation in the very object of justifying faith. 

The second (vi. 15-23) exhibits the intrinsic power pos- 
sessed by this principle, both to free the believer from sin, 
and to subject him to righteousness. 

In the third (vii 1-6), Paul infers from this double fact the 
right henceforth possessed by the believer to renounce the use 
of the former means, the kw. The new morality is thus 
solidly established. 

THIRTEENTH PASSAGE (VL 1-14). 
Sanctijication in Christ dead and risen. 

The apostle introduces this subject by an objection which 
he makes to his own teaching, ver. 1 ; he gives it a sfwmmary 
ansfwer^ ver. 2, and justifies this answer by appealing to a 
known and tangible fact, namely baptism, w. 3 and 4. 
Then he gives a complete and didactic exposition of the con- 
tents of his answer, w. 6-11. Finally, he applies it to the 
practical life of his readers, vv. 12-14. 

Ver. 1. *' What shall we say then f Should we continue ^ in 
sin, that grace may abound f " — ^The meaning of this question : 
What shall wt say then t can only be this : What consequence 
shall we draw from the preceding ? Only the apostle's object 
is not to draw a true consequence from the previous teaching, 
but merely to reject a false conclusion which might be deduced 
by a man still a stranger to the experience of justifying faith. 
It need not therefore be concluded from this then that the 
apostle is now passing from the principle to its consequences. 

^ T. K., with some Mnn., only : iiri/u>«v^i> ; ABCDEFGL: iTi/ii»»^i» ; 
K K P : t9rifi%*%fMH 
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In that case he would have said directly : '^ Shall we then 
continue "... ? — ^This question is usually connected with the 
declaration, v. 20: "Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound." But this saying referred solely to the part 
played by the law in the midst of the Jewish people, while 
the question here put is of universal application. We should 
rather be inclined to hold that Paul was alluding to the saying, 
V. 16. There, he had pointed to all the offences committed 
by the many sinners, terminating through the act of grace in 
a sentence of universal justification ; and he may well, con- 
sequently, ask himself, in the name of those who do not 
believe in such a divine act, whether believers will not abuse 
it in the line of the question proposed. But even this con- 
nection would still be too narrow. If account is taken of 
the meaning of the whole previous part, and of the calumnious 
accusation already expressed iii. 8, it will rather be concluded 
that the question bears on the whole doctrine of justification 
by grace, chaps, i-v. As to believers justified in the way 
described above, it is evident that they will never put this 
alternative : Shall I sin, or shall I not sin ? For the seal of 
holiness has already been impressed on their inner and outer 
life by the manner of their justification. This is what the 
apostle proceeds to show while answering the objection 
suggested. 

The reading of the T. R, iirifAepovfiev, shaU toe continue t 
has no critical authority ; it probably arises from the preced- 
ing ipov/i&f. The reading of the Sinait. and of two Byz., 
im-Lfiivofiev, let us contintie ! or v)e continue, expressing eiUier 
an exhortation or a resolution, would make believers hold a 
language far too improbable. That of the Alex and of the 
Greco-Lats., iTrtfiipfOfiep, ihcU we should continue ! or should we 
continue f is the only admissible one. Hofmann takes it in 
the first of these two senses as a mutual exhortation, and 
with this view supplies a new: SJiaU we say f understood 
before the second question. But this invitation to sin, which 
believers would thus be made to address to one another, is 
too improbable a supposition ; and the ellipsis of the verb : 
Shall we say f is arbitrary and superfluous. The second of the 
two meanings of iv^^wofuv, should we continue t (the delibera- 
tive conjugation), is the only natural one : Should we take the 
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resolution of contmuing in our old state of sin ? The follow- 
ing conjunction : thai, corresponds well with this deliberative 
meaning. It is a calculation : the more sins committed, the 
more material will grace find on which to display itself — 
^ETTipiiveiv, to corUinvs, persevere, in a stete to which a decisive 
circumstance ought to have put an end. — ^The reply is forcible 
and summary. A fact has taken place which renders this 
calculation absolutely impossible. 

Yer. 2. '' Let it not he so! How shall we, that are dead to 
sin, live ^ any longer therein f " — Just as a dead man does not 
revive and resume his former occupations, as little can the 
believer return to his old life of sin ; for in Ms case also there 
has been a death. — The phrase fii) yivoiro, let it not be so! 
expresses the revolting character of the rejected assertion, as 
well as a conviction of its falsehood. — The pronoun otrive^ is 
the relative of quality : people like us who. We have a quality 
which excludes such a calculation : that of beings who have 
passed through death. To what fact does the phrase relate : 
v^ are dead, literally, roe have done the act of dying f It is 
obvious at a glance that there can be no reference here to the 
condemnation which came upon us in Adam {" dead through 
sin "). It is difficult to understand how the Swiss version 
could have committed such an error. All that follows (the 
being buried with Christ, ver. 3 ; participation in His death 
and resurrection with Him, vv. 4-8 ; and especially the 
expression: dead unto sin, alive unto Ood, ver. 11) leaves 
no doubt as to the apostle's thought The regimen if 
aiiafnla, to sin, is the dative of relation; comp. the ex- 
pressions: to die to the law, viL 4, Gal. ii. 19 ; to he crucified 
to the world, GaL vi. 14. The words therefore denote the 
absolute breaking with sin. It is the opposite of persevering 
in sin, ver. 1. — This figure of dying is generally applied to 
baptism. But we shall see that baptism is the consequence 
of the death spoken of by Paul in ver. 2, not that death 
itself. What proves it, is first the ofe, therefore, of ver. 4, 
then the iOavartoO'qTe, ye were put to decUh, vii. 4, — an ex- 
pression which, accompanied with the words : through the body 
of Christ, sets aside every attempt to identify the death 
imdergone by believers with their baptism. The fact in the 

^ C F G L : C«r«o/»if {should toe live!) instead of lnr$w (shaU weUvef). 

GODET. 2 ROM. t 
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mind of tlie apostle is of a purely moral nature. It is the 
appropriation of our Lord's expiatory death. The sentence of 
death with which God visited the sin of the world in Christ 
is reproduced in the conscience of every sinner. The instant 
he applies the expiation to himself, it becomes in him the 
sentence of death on his own sin. He could not appropriate 
Christ to himself as dead for his sin, without finding himself 
die, through this death undergone for him, to sin itsel£ It 
was under this impression that the believing Bechuana ex- 
claimed : '^ The cross of Christ condemns me to be holy." 

The rigJUeoumess of God, pronouncing this sentence of death 
on the sin of the world, the conseumsnesg of Jesus accepting 
and submitting to this sentence in the tortures of the cross 
and the agonies of His abandonment by God, and ratifying it 
with a humble submission in the name of humanity which He 
represented, have thus smitten sin in the consciousness of every 
believer with a mortal blow. Such is the unparalleled moral 
fact which has brought the former life of the world in general 
to an end, and which puts an end to the life of sin in every 
individual believer. And this result is so thoroughly implied 
in that of justifying faith, that Paul appeals to it in our passage 
as a fact already known by his readers (comp. chaps. L— v.), 
and understood as a matter of course. 

On the meaning of the expression : To die unto sin. — ^We find 
ourselves here met by four interpretations, which seem to us 
more or less false, and which it is well to set aside. 

1. Many find in this and the relative expressions in the 
following verses nothing more than simple figures, metaphors 
signifying merely the duty of imitating the example of virtue 
which Christ has left us. Even Eitschl declares (11. p. 225) 
that " this reasoning of the apostle makes rather too sti*ong an 
appeal to the powers of imagination." But we think we have 
just demonstrated the grave moral reality of the relation by 
which Christ brings the believer into the fellowship of His 
death. We shall see immediately the not less grave reality of 
the relation through which He communicates to him His own 
heavenly life, and thus makes him a risen one. The death and 
resurrection of Jesus are metaphors, not of rhetoric, but of 
action ; it is divine eloquence. 

2. R Schmidt* regards the death to sin of which Paul speaks 
as of a purely ideal nature, and as exercising no immediate 

^ PauUmche Christohgie, p. 66 et seq. 
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influence whatever on the moral state of believers. The apostle 
simply means, according to him, that to the divine mind they 
appear as dead in Christ He would have it that participation in 
the life of the Eisen One is the only real fact, according to the 
apostle. But we do not find Paul making such a distinction in 
the sequel He regards participation in the death of Christ as 
being as real, and even more so (for he puts it in the past, w. 
4, 6, 8) ; and fellowship in His l^e, which is represented as a 
future to be realized (w. 4, 8) ; and in ver. 11 he puts the two 
facts exactly on the same footing. 

3. Death to sin is regarded by most commentators as ex- 
pressing figuratively the act of will by which the believer 
undertakes for himself, and promises to God, on the blood of 
reconciliation, henceforth to renounce evil. This would make 
it an inward resolution, a voluntary engagement, a consecration 
of the heart But St Paul seems to spe& of something more 
profound and stable, "which not only ought to &e, but which is" 
(as Gess says). This appears clearly from the passive form : ye 
Juwe beenpiU to death, vil 4; this expression proves that Paul 
is thinking above all of a divine act which has passed on us in 
the person of another (6y the body of Christ), but which has its 
counterpart within us from the moment we appropriate it by 
faith. It is not, then, an met merely which is in question, but a 
state of will determined by a fact performed without us, a state 
from which our will cannot withdraw itself fi-om the time that 
our being is swayed by the power of faith in the death of 
Christ for u& 

4 It was attempted, in the religious movement which stirred 
the church so deeply a few years ago, to represent the effect 
produced on the believer by the death of Christ as a fact 
achieved in us once for all, existing in us henceforth after the 
manner almost of a physical state, and as outside of the will 
itself. From this point of view men spoke daringly of a death 
of sin, as if this were identical with Paul's expression : death to 
sin. We appreciate the intention of those who promoted this 
style of teaching ; their wish was to bring back the church to 
the true source and the full reality of Christian sanctification. 
But they committed, if we mistake not, a grave and dangerous 
exaggeration. This mirage of au absolute deUyerance, which 
had been reflected on the eyes of so many souls thirsting for 
holiness, soon vanishing before the touch of experience, left 
in them a painful disappointment and even a sort of despair. 
The death to sin of which the apostle speaks is a state no 
doubt, but a state of the will, which continues only so long as 
it keeps itself under the control of the fact which produced it, 
and produces it constantly — the death of Jesua As at every 
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moment Jesus could have withdrawn Himself from death by 
an act of His own will (Matt xxvi. 53), so the believer may 
at any moment free his will from the power of faith, and take 
up the thread of that natural life wmch is never completely 
destroyed in him. 

If it were otherwise, if ever the believer could enter into tte 
sphere of absolute holiness, a new fall, like that of Adam, 
would be needed to remove him from it. If ever sin were 
entirely extirpated from his heart, its reappearance would be 
something like the resurrection of a dead man. At what pointy 
besides, of the Christian life would such a moral event be 
placed ? At the time of conversion ? The experience of all 
believers proves the contrary. At some later period? The 
New Testament teaches us nothing of the kind. There is 
found in it no particular name for a second transformation, that 
of the convert into a perfect saint 

We conclude by saying that death to sin is not an absolute 
cessation of sin at any moment whatever, but an absolute 
breaking of the will with it, with its instincts and aspirations, 
and that simply under the iM>ntrol of faith in Christ's death 
for sin. 

The practical application of the apostle's doctrine regarding 
this mysterious death, which is at the foundation of Christian 
sanctification, seems to me to be this : The Christian's breaking 
with sin is undoubtedly gradual in its realization, but absolute 
and conclusive in its principle. As, in order to break really 
with an old friend whose evil influence is felt, half measures 
are insufiRcient, and the only efficacious means is a frank ex- 
planation, followed by a complete rupture which remains like 
a barrier raised beforehand against every new solicitation ; so 
to break, with sin there is needed a decisive and radical act, 
a divine deed taking possession of the soul, and interposing 
henceforth between the will of the believer and sin (GraL vi 14). 
This divine deed necessarily works through the action of faith 
in the sacrifioe of Christ 

Ver. 3. " Or know ye not, that so many i^ us as were bap^ 
tized into Jesm Christ ^ were baptized into His death t " — ^The 
ij, or, or indeed, ought, according to the usual meaning of the 
phrase : or know ye not, to be paraphrased thus : Or, if you 
do not understand what I hxvoe just said (that there has been 
among you a death to sin), know you not then what was 
signified by the baptism which ye received ? If you under- 
stood that rite, you would know that it supposes a deaths and 
^ 6 and some Mnn. and Fathers reject Uvn, 
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promises a second birth, which removes every possibility of a 
return to the old life. It has been generally concluded, from 
this mode of expression : Or know ye not . . .1 that baptism 
was represented as being itself the death spoken of by St 
Paul in ver. 2. I believe it is thereby made impossible to 
explain satisfactorily the whole of the following passage, 
especially the words : ** Therefore we are buried with Him by 
baptism into His death/' According to these words, it is 
not to death, it is to the irUerm^U of the dead, that Paul 
compares baptism. And, indeed, just as the ceremony of 
interment, as a visible and public fact, attests death, so baptism, 
in so far as it is an outward and sensible act, attests faith, 
with the death to sin implicitly included in Mth. As to the 
phrase : Or know ye not t it finds a still more natural expla- 
nation if baptism is regarded as the proof of death, than if, as 
is constantly done, to the detriment of the* sense of this beauti- 
ful passage, baptism is identified with it. St Paul means : 
'* Te know not that ye are dead . . . ? Well then, ye are not 
ignorant that as many of you as there are, are men interred 
(baptized)! People do not bury the living." The 5<roi, a pronoun 
of quantity : as many individuais as, differs from the pronoun 
of quality oXnve^, a hind of people who. The point in question 
herfe is not, as in ver. 2, one of quality, but of quantity : 
" Ye know not then that as many baptized (buried) persons as 
there are, so many dead are there." — Some take the word "baptize 
in its literal sense of lathing, plunging, and understand : ** As 
many of you as were plunged into Christ.** But in the similar 
formula, 1 Cor. x. 2: '* to he baptized into Moses (eh rov 
Maxrijp fiairrl^ea-Oai),** the meaning is certainly not : to be 
plunged into Moses. The word baptized is to be taken in its 
technical sense : to be baptized with water (by the fact of the 
passage through the sea and under the cloud), and the regimen 
ought consequently to signify : in relation to Moses, as a typical 
Saviour, — that is to say, in order to having part in the divine 
deliverance of which Moses was the agent Such is likewise 
the meaning of the being baptized into Christ Jesus, in our 
passive : " Ye received baptism vnth water in relation to the 
person of Jesus Christ, whose property ye became by that 
act" Comp. the phrase : being baptized eh to Svofia, in the 
name of (Matt xxviii 19 and 1 Cor. i. 13), which should be 
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explained in a similar manner. One is not plunged into a 
name, but into water in rdcUion to (ek) a name, — ^that is to 
say, to the new ^relation of God expressed in a name. It is 
to the God revealed under this form that the believer conse- 
crates himself externally by baptism. — ^The title Christ is 
placed here, as i. 1, before th^ name of the historical person 
{Jesus). The idea of the office evidently takes precedence in 
the context of that of the person. Yet Paul adds the name 
Jesfus, which is wrongly omitted by the V(Uio.y for this name 
is closely connected with the fact of the deaih which is about 
to be brought into relief. — In this expression : hdng baptized 
into death, the sense plunged would be less inadmissible than 
in the preceding phrase ; for an abstract regimen like death 
lends itself better to the notion of plunging into, than a per* 
sonal regimen like Moses or Christ. But if such had been 
the apostle's meaning, would he not rather have said : in;to His 
llood, than into Sis death t We think, therefore, that here too 
it is more exact to explain : " baptized with water in relation 
to His death." When one is baptized into Christ, it is in 
virtue of His death that the bond thus formed with Him is 
contracted. For by His blood we have been bought with a 
price. Baptism serves only to give him in fact what belongs 
to him in right by this act of purchase. Baptism thus sup- 
poses the death of Christ and that of the baptized man him- 
self (through the appropriation of Christ's death). Hence the 
conclusion drawn in ver, 4, and which brings the argument to 
a close. 

Ver. 4. " Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
deaih: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
lifer — If baptism were, or represtnted, the death of which Paul 
had spoken, the therefore would be very hard indeed to explain 
(see the commentaries). But if baptism is in his view the 
external proof of deat^, as burial is the proof of decease, he 
can take up again the course of his argument and say : '^ In 
consequence of this death to sin undergone in Christy we 
have therefore been buried with Him ... in order also to rise 
with Him," which signifies : " buried with Him, not to the 
end of remaining in the tomb or of issuing from it to return 
to the past life, but to penetrate into a new life, whence a return 
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to the old is definitely precluded/' The regiiifien into death 
cannot depend on the verb we are buried, aa Grot., Hofm., 
and Ostervald's version would have it How could it be said 
of one interred that he thereby descends into death ? The 
converse would be the truth. This regimen, therefore, must 
be made directly dependent on the word baptism : " by bap- 
tism into deatL'' The substantive /SaTrr^/uK, baptism, like 
those generally derived from ^erbs in t^ci>, has a forcible 
meaning which allows it easily to have a regimen, and the 
relation between the notions expressed by the two substantives 
is so dose, that no article was needed to connect them. What 
also guides us quite naturally to make the regimen into death 
dependent on the word baptism, is ver. 3 : We were baptized 
into His death. Undoubtedly we must explain the phrase : 
baptism into death, like the similar ones preceding: " baptism 
(with water) in relation to death:'' Our versions translate : 
" into His death " (Osterv., Oltram.). But if this had been the 
apostle's view, he would have expressed it by adding the 
pronoun avrot), of Him. He evidently wished to leave the 
notion of death in all its generality, that the word might be 
applied at once to His death, and owrs included in His. It is 
in relation to these two deaths which have taken place that the 
believer is baptized.* — ^Modern commentators are not at one 
on the question whether the apostle means to allude to the 
external form of the baptismal rite in the primitive church. 
It seems to us very probable that it is so, whether primitive 
baptism be regarded as a complete immersion, during which 
the baptized disappeared for a moment under water (which 
bests corresponds to the figure ot btmal), or whether the 
baptized went down into the water up to his loins, and the 
baptizer poured the water with which he had filled the hollow 
of his hands over his head, so as to represent an immersion. 

^ We recall a fact whicli prorea how these sajrings of the apoetle, apparently 
80 mysterious, find an easy explanation under the light of the lively ezperienoes 
of faith. The missionary Casilis told us that he was one day questioning a 
oonverted Bechuana as to the meaning of a passage analogous to that before us 
(GoLiiiS). The latter said to him: "Soon I shall be dead, and they wiU bury 
me in my field. My flocks will come to pasture above me. But I shall no 
longer hear them, and I shall not come forth from my tomb to take them and carry 
them with me to the sepulchre. They will be strange to me, as I to them. Such 
is the image of my life in the midst of the world since I believed in Christ.'* 
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The passage^ Mark vii. 4, where the term )9a7rT^/Lu>9, a laving, 
hath, ludtation, baptism (Heb. vi 2), is applied not only to 
the cleansing of cups and utensils, objects which may be 
plimged into water, but also to that of couches or divans, 
proves plainly that we cannot insist on the sense of plunging, 
and consequently on the idea of total immersion, being 
attached to the term baptism. It is nevertheless true, that 
in one or other of these forms the going down into the 
water probably represents, in Paul's view, the moral burying 
of the baptized, and his issuing from the water, his resurrec-^ 
tion. — ^The relation between the two facts of burial and 
baptism indicated by the apostle is this: Burial is the act 
which consummates the breaking of the last tie between man 
and his earthly life. This was likewise the meaning of our 
Lord's entombment Similarly by baptism there is publicly 
consummated the believer's breaking with the life of the present 
world, and with his own natural life. 

It is a mistake to represent the idea of the first proposition 
of the verse as closed, independently of all that follows. 
Paul means, not only that we have been buried with Christ, 
but that we have been so, like Him, in order to rise again. — 
The iva, in order that, is the essential word of the verse. In 
the case of an ordinary death, the man is enclosed in the tomb, 
to remain there ; but he who is buried with Christ is buried 
with one who died and rose, consequently with the intention 
of rising also. This idea is essential to the apostle's argament 
Indeed, the believer's death, even with the baptism which seals 
it, would not suffice for a sare guarantee that he will not 
return to his old life of sin.- Did not Lazarus come forth 
from the tomb to resume life ? What, for one dead, renders 
his return to an earthly existence definitively impossible, is 
his passing to a new and higher life by the way of a resurrec- 
tion. Now, such is precisely the believer's case. By being 
buried with Christ by baptism, he does not intend to remain 
thereafter inactive and lifeless, any more than Christ Himself, 
when giving Himself up to the grave, thought of remaining in 
it As Christ gave His life to take it again (John x. 17, 18), 
the believer renoimces his life of sin for Him only to receive 
from Him another and wholly difierent life (Luke xvii. 33)* 
His baptism, which supposes his death, tends to life. To die 
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to sin, is it not to die to death, and consequently to spring to 
life ? As, then, by His burial Christ broke the last tie with 
His earthly life and entered on a higher life, so the belieyer, 
by his baptism, finds himself placed between a life which has 
taken end, and a wholly different one which opens before him. 
Paul knew by experience the situation indicated by his tva^ 
in order that. In Acts ix. we behold him placed between 
death on the one hand (w. 8, 9), and the burial of baptism, 
followed by resurrection through the Holy Spirit, on the other 
(yy. 17, 18). Comp. also the position of the penitents of 
Pentecost, to whom Peter says : ** Be baptized for the pardon 
of your sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Spirit" It is 
therefore true, as the end of the verse says, that what the 
resurrection was to Christ, renewing by the Holy Spirit is to 
believers. And in this last fact there is found the answer to 
the question of ver. 2 : " How shall we, who are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein ? " Perhaps, if we were no more than 
dead, it would not be possible to answer this question so posi- 
tively. But if, being dead, we have penetrated to a higher 
life, the relation to the old life is most certainly terminated. 
The conjunction eScnre/), even as, indicates only an analogy, a 
resemblance. The sequel will bring out the internal neces- 
sity on which this resemblance rests. — The expression : from 
the dead, is an allusion to the state of death to sin in which 
the believer receives baptism, and which paves the way for 
his spiritual resurrection. — The glory of the Father hy which 
Christ was raised, is not the display of His power apart from 
His other perfections ; but, as usual, that of all the divine 
attributes combined. For they have all contributed to this 
masterpiece of the revelation of Gtod on the earth, righteous- 
ness as well as mercy, wisdom as well as holiness. Speaking 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesus said to Martha : " Thou 
shalt see the glory of God" But here we have to do with 
the resurrection of the Son ; and therefore Paul says : by the 
glory of the FaOur. — The word eo expresses the analogy of 
the second fact with the first, irrespectively of the individuals 
in whom it is realized ; the we aUo sets forth the living per- 
sonalities in whom the prototype is reproduced. — In speaking 
of believers, the apostie does not rest, as in the case of Christ 
Himself, on the bare fact of their resurrection, but solely on 
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its petmanent consequence/ the new life which flows from it: 
that toe slundd walk in newness of life. He does so because, 
in regard to believeis, he wishes solely to shut out their 
letom to their fonner life ; now this result springs froni life 
in a state of complete realization, rather than from the act by 
which it i& entered on. — The term irepnrareiif, to walk, ia a 
frequent figure with Paul for moral conduct — Paul says: 
newness of life, instead of neiw life. By this turn of expression 
he gives less prominence to the idea of life (in contrast to that 
of deatK) than to the new nature of the second life in contrast 
to the nature of that which it exdudes. The slightest detail 
of style is always strictly determined in his writing by the 
principal thought. 

Infant baptism does not seem to me to be either assumed or 
excluded by this passage. The baptism assumed here is certainly 
that of adults, and adults only. The act of baptism is put 
between faith (with death to sin through faith) on the one 
hand, and renewing by the Holy Spirit on the other. Baptism, 
thus understood, therefore involves the actual fact of faith and 
of death to sin, as much as burial implies the death of the 
buried. But, at the same time, it is clear that Paul adduces 
the rite of baptism such as it exists at the time of his writing. 
The baptism of adults was that which, from the nature of 
things, suited the first generation of believers, as the parents 
required to belong to the church before there could be any 
question of introducing their children into it Hie apostle does 
not therefore think of excluding a form which may arise when, 
circumstances having changed, family life shall have become an 
integral element in that of the church. The only question is, 
whether this modification is in keeping with the spirit of the 
gospel. And this is a question which it seems to me impossible 
to examine here without breaking the plan of our exegesis. 

Ver. 5. " For if we have become one and the same plant 
[with ffim'] through the likeness of Sis death, we shall be also 
partakers of His restcrrection" — The apostle had used the rite 
of baptism to illustrate the impossibility experienced by the 
believer of continuing in his former life. Now he expounds 
the same truth didactically. The in order thai of ver. 4 
becomes as it were the text of this development (w. 5-11), 
of which ver. 5 contains the summary. — The for bears directly 
on this in order that. The idea of ver. 4 was : " We were 
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buried by baptism only vriih the inteiUion of rising again." 
This intention is demonstrated by the moral fact formulated 
ver. 5 : '' The man who participates in the death of Christ 
cannot but participate in His resurrection." There is much 
said in a certain theological school about the possession of the 
life of Christ. This vague phrase seems intended to take the 
place of all Christian doctrine. Does it really mean what 
St. Paul understood by it ? I do not examine the subject 
hera But in any case it should not be forgotten, as is 
usually done from this view-pointy that the participation in 
the life of Christ of which the apostle speaks, has as its neces- 
sary and preliminary condition, participation in His death. 
The docile acceptance of the cross is the only pathway to 
communion in the life of the Bisen One. Forgetfulness of this 
point of departure is full of grave consequences. For the 
second fact has no reality save in connection with the first — 
The construction of each of the two propositions of this verse 
has been understood in a variety of ways. Bisping has pro- 
posed to make tov Ocofdrov, of death, the complement not of 
T^ ofjLouifjLaTi {the likenees), but of avfMf)VToi (partakers), while 
taking r^ ofiouifiari as an adverbial regimen, meant to indi- 
cate the means or Tnode of this participation : " If we were 
made partakers of His death in a likeness;'* this notion of 
resemblance being applied either to the figurative rite of 
baptism, or to the internal fact of death to sin, which would 
thus be as it were the moiul copy of Christ's deatL This 
construction would enable us to establish an exact parallelism 
between the two propositions of the verse, for the genitive rry: 
avaardaeca^ (of the resurrection) in the second proposition 
would depend on a'vful>vrot (partakers), exactly as rod 
Oavdrov (of death) in the first on this same adjective. But 
one cannot help feeling how harsh and almost barbarous this 
construction is. Besides, it is now abandoned. The comple- 
ment of deaih depends naturally on r^ o/iouifiaTi, the likeness, 
as has been acknowledged by Chrys., Calv., ThoL, Etick., Olsk, 
^e Wette, Mey., Philip., Hofm. By this likeness may be under- 
stood either the external act of baptism, as representing 
figuratively the death of Christy or our own deatii to sin as 
spiritually reproducing it But whether in the one sense or 
the other, it is surely uncouth to connect so concrete a term 
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as ovfL/^vTC^, horn with, partaking, with an abstract notion sncli 
as Itkeruss. One is made a partaker not of the likeness of a 
things bat of the thing itsdl Besides, baptism is not the 
representation of death, bat of boiial (see above). It there- 
fore appears to ns, that the only admissible constraction is to 
join the adjective avft/^wroi with the nnderstood regimen aifw 
avT^,wUh Him ; ** lorn with J?im,nnited to Him, by the like- 
ness of His death." This is the opinion of Er., Grot, and others. 
The ellipsis of this prononn arises natorally from the preced- 
ing phrase : we were buried with Him, ver. 4 ; it reappears 
obvionsly in ver. 6 (awearavpMff, was erueijied with). The 
expression : through the likeness of His deaths refers, according 
to what precedes, to the inner fact by which the death of 
Christ for sin is reproduced in us, that is to say, to our own 
death to sin implied in the act of faith. — ^The term avfi^vroi 
(in classic Greek more commonly avfi^vrf;) is derived from 
the verb avful>w», to he horn, to grow together. This adjective, 
therefore, denotes the organic union in virtue of which one 
being shares the life, growth, and phases of existence belong- 
ing to another ; so it is that the existence, prosperity, and 
decay of the branch are bound up with the state of the stem. 
Hence we have ventured to translate it x to he made one and 
the same plant with Him. Not a case of death to sin passes 
in the church which was not already included in the death of 
Chrbt, to be produced wherever faith should be realized ; not 
a spiritual resurrection is effected within the church, which is 
not Christ's own resurrection reproduced by His Spirit in the 
heart which has begun by uniting itself to Him in the com- 
munion of His death. — It must, however, be remarked (and we 
shall meet with this characteristic again in the sequel of the 
passage) that the fact of participation in the death is put in 
the past (we have hecome one and the same plant . . .), while 
participation in the resurrection is expressed in the future : 
we shall he partakers . . • Some of the Fathers have concluded 
from this change of tense, that in the latter words the apostle 
meant to speak of the future resurrection, of the bodily gloria 
fication of believers. But this idea is unrelated to the context, 
which is governed throughout by reference to the objection of 
ver. 1 (the relation of the believer to sin). The expression^ 
therefore, denotes only sanctification, the believer's moral 
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resurrection. The contrast indicated between the past and 
the future must find an entirely dififerent explanation. As the 
communion of faith with Christ crucified is the condition of 
sharing in His life as risen, the apostle speaks of the first 
event in the past, and of the second in the future. The one 
having taken place, the other mvst follow. The past and 
future describe, the one the principle, the other the conse- 
quence. We begin with union to the person of Christ by 
faith in that mysterious : He for me, which forms the sub- 
stance of the gospel; then this union goes forward until His 
whole being as the Kisen One has passed into us. Gess 
makes t^ oiioidiiart, a dative of aim : ** "We have been united 
to Him in order to the likeTuss of His death," to be made 
conformable to it (PhiL iii 10). But this meaning does not 
harmonize with ver. 2, where the reproduction of the death is 
looked upon as wrought in the believer by the fstct of his 
death to sin implied in his faith« 

The words dXXA /col, which connect the two propositions 
of the verse, might here be rendered : well then also I The 
second fact stands out as the joyous consequence of the first — 
The genitive t^9 avaardaea)^, of the resurrection, cannot depend 
on the verb iaSfieda, we shall be : " we shall be of the resur- 
rection,'' meaning : we shall infallibly have part in it (in the 
sense of the expressions : to be of the faith, to be of the law). 
Such a mode of speech would be without ground in the 
passage ; and the term resurrection is not taken here in the 
general sense ; it refers solely to Christ's personal resurrection. 
Meyer and PhiHppi, true to their explanation of the first pro- 
position, here supply the dative t& ofLom/iari : '^ As we have 
shared in the likeness of His death, we shall share also in the 
likeness of His resurrection." This ellipsis is not impossible, 
but it renders the phrase very awkward. Following the con- 
struction which we have adopted in the first clause, it is 
simpler merely to understand avfjL^vroi in the second, making 
the genitive 7% avaardaeoy;, of the resurrection, dependent on 
this adjective : '' Well, then, we shall be partakers also of His 
resurrection!" This solution is possible, because the word 
avfjL^irro^ is construed indifferently with the genitive or dative, 
like our English word to partake (to partake of or in). This 
direct dependence (omitting the idea of likeriess) is according 
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to the nature of things. Jesus does not communicate to us 
His death itself; we possess only its likeness in our death to 
sin. It is otherwise with His resurrection and His life as 
risen. It is this life itself which He conveys to us : " And I 
live ; yet not I, but Christ in me" (Gdl. iL 20). " Because I 
live, ye shall live also" (John xiv. 18). The believer being 
once ingrafted into Christ by faith in His death, and thereby 
dead to his own life, lives again through the Holy Spirit on 
the very Ufe of the risen Christ Thus the diflTerence of form 
between the first and second propositions is perfectly explained. 
— ^Tlus summary demonstration of the truth of the in order 
that (ver. 4) required to be developed. Vv. 6 and 7 expound 
the contents of 5a; vv. 8-10 those of 5 J. 

Ver. 6. ** Understanding this, that our old man is crueijled 
with Htm, that the body of sin might he destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin" — ^Why introduce abruptly the 
notion- of subjective knowledge into a relation which ver. 5 
seemed to have laid down as objectively necessary? Thi? 
phenomenon is the more remarkable because it is reproduced 
in ver. 9 in the etSorei;, knowing that, and even in the \07t- 
feo-tfe, reckon thai (ver. 1 1). Meyer thinks that the believer's 
subjective experience is cited here to confirm the moral bond 
indicated in ver. 5 as necessary in itself: "We shall certainly 
be partakers . . ., a fact "besides which we cannot doubt, for we 
know that "... This appendix so understood has all th^ 
effect of an excrescence. Philippi, on the contrary, finds a 
consequence to be drawn indicated by this participle : " And 
thus (in proportion as the we shall be oi 5b ia realized in us) 
we shall know experimentally that" . . . But the present 
participle does not naturally express a relation of consequence. 
There would rather have been needed Ka\ ^wro\i^Oa, and 
thus we shall know, Hofmann paraphrases : '' And we shall 
make the experience that that has really happened to us, and 
happened in order that "... We do not see much difference 
between this meaning and that of Philippi whom this author 
criticises. The relation between the participle understanding 
and the verb u^e shall be (ver. 5b), is rather that of a moral 
condition, a means. As Gess puts it : " Our participation in 
Christ's resurrection does not take place in the way of a 
physical and natural process. That such a result may take 
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place, there is needed a moral co-operation on t^e part of the 
believer." And. this co-operation of course supposes a hTiow- 
ledge, knowledge of the way (ver. 6) and of the end (ver. 8). 
The believer understands that the final object which God has 
in view in crucifying his old man (ver. 6) is to realize in him 
the life of the Bisen One (w. 8, 9), and he enters actively 
into the divine thought. Thereby only can this be realized. 
This notion of subjective knowledge, expressed by the words : 
understandifig this, was contained in the previous tva, in order 
that, of ver. 4 : " We were buried with Him to the intent of 
rising with Him, understanding that "... The whole piece, 
beginning with the or know ye not that of ver. 3, transports 
us into the inmost consciousness of the believer, as it has been 
formed in the school and through the personal assimilation of 
the death of Christ The believer knows certainly that he is 
called to die, but to die in order to live again. — The expres- 
sion : our old man, denotes human nature such as it has been 
made by the sin of him in whom originally it was wholly 
concentrated, fallen Adam reappearing in every human ego 
that comes into the world under the sway of the preponderance 
of self-love, which was determined by the primitive trans- 
gression. This corrupted nature bears the name of old only 
from the view-point of the believer who already possesses a 
renewed nature. — This old man has been crucified so far as the 
believer is concerned in the very person of Christ crucified. 
The apostle does not say that He has been hilled. He may 
exist still, but like one crucified, whose activity is paralyzed. 
Up to the solemn hour of believing, sin puts on the behaviour 
of triumphant independence, or presents itself to us as an 
excusable weakness. The instant we contemx)late it in Christ 
crucified, we see it as a malefactor condemned and capitally 
punished by the justice of God; and its sentence of death 
pronounced in our conscience is the same to it within us as 
the cross was to Christ, — not an immediate death certainly, 
but the reduction of it to powerlessness. — The purpose of this 
moral execution, included in the very fact of faith, ia the de- 
struction of the body of sin. There ought to be a complete 
difference between this second fact indicated as the aim and 
the foregoing one. What the apostle calls ths body of sin, 
cannot therefore be identical with what he calls otur old num. 
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Must we, widi several, understand the body in the strict sense 
of the word, the apostle seeing in it the principle of evil in 
our human nature ? But the sequel proves that he does not 
at all r^ard sin as inherent in the body and inseparable &om 
it ; for in ver. 13 he claims the body and its members for the 
service of God, and represents them as under obligation to 
become instruments of righteousness. It is the same in 2 Cor. 
iv. 10-12, where the life of Jesus is spoken of as displaying 
itself in the body, the mortal flesh of believers, which has be- 
come the organ of this heavenly life. So far is the apostle 
from regarding our bodily nature as the cause of sin, that in 
2 Cor. vii 1 he contrasts the defilements of the spirit with 
those of the flesh. And herein he is perfectly at one with the 
liord, who. Matt xv. 19, declares that '^from the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies.'' The very fact of the real incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as taught by Paul, Bom. viiL 3 (see on the 
passage), suffices to refute the opinion which would hold the 
body to be the principle of sin. These considerations have 
led several commentators (Calv., Olsh., J. Miiller, PMlippi, 
Baur, Hodge) to understand the word body here in a figurative 
sense. According to them, it denotes sin itself as a heavy 
mass, or even as an organism, a system of evil dispositions, 
which keeps the soul under its yoke. The complement of sin 
they take as a genitive of apposition. One can easily under- 
stand in this sense how Paul should demand the destruction 
of this body of sin, that is to say, of sin itself. But it is im- 
possible to harmonize this meaning with w. 12 and 13, in 
which Paul, applying our passage, evidently speaks of the 
holy consecration of the body, taking the term in its strict 
sense. Besides, it would be difficult to escape from a tautology 
between this and the preceding proposition. There remains 
a third explanation found with varying shades in Meyer, 
Hofm., etc. It regards the genitive of sin bb s, complement 
of property or quality : the body so far as it serves as an 
instrument of sin in human life. This meaning is certainly 
the one which corresponds best with the thought of the 
apostle. Only, to understand the genitive of sin, we must add 
the idea : that from our birth there exists between our body 
and our sinful will that intimate relation whereby the two 
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elements are placed in mutual dependence. This relation is 
not a simple accident ; it belongs to the fallen state into which 
our soul itself has come. — ^The verb KarapyeZv, which we 
translate by destroy, strictly signifies : to deprive of the power 
of action ; and hence to make needless or useless, as in Luke 
xiii. 7, Rom. iii 3 ; or to annvl, bring to an end, destroy, as in 
1 Cor. xiiL 8, 10 ; 1 Cor. vi 13 ; Eph. H 15, eta Neither the 
meaning: to render inactive, nor to destroy, could be applied 
to the body, if we had to understand thereby the physical 
organism in itsel£ But the apostle has no thought here of 
recommending bodily asceticism to believers. It is not of the 
body as such that he is speaking ; it is of the body so far as 
it i3 an instrument in the service of sin. Of the body in this 
special relation, he declares that it should be reduced to inaction, 
or even destroyed. It is obvious that in this application the 
two meanings of the word Karapyeiv amount nearly to the 
same. But the translation destroyed probably renders the 
thought best A body, that of sin, is destroyed that another 
may take its place, the body which is an instrument of right- 
eousness (ver. 13).— ^In the third proposition, which expresses 
the final aim of this inward labour, the apostle introduces a 
third subject: toe, fifxa^, a term which denotes the entire 
moral personality independently of the question whether it is 
or is not under the dominion of sin. This third subject differs 
wholly from that of the fii^t proposition : the old man, as well 
as from that of the second : the body of sin. The old man is 
crucified by faith in Christ's crucifixion ; the body of sin is 
destroyed, because in consequence of the crucifixion of the 
old man the corrupt will which formerly used the body for its 
own satisfaction is paralyzed, and so can dispose of it no more. 
And the ego, the true I, the moral personality in its essence, is 
thus set free at once, both from the power of the old nature and ^ 
of the body its instrument, and can consequently consecrate this 
last to a wholly new use. The apostle illustrates the truth of 
this moral situation by an example taken from common life. 

Ver, 7. " For he that is dead is of right freed from sin*' — 
Many commentators, from Erasmus to ^oL, de Wette, Philip., 
Hodge, Gess, etc., take the participle airoOavwv, he that is dead, 
in the figurative sense (comp. the similar expressions in w. 6 
and 8). But these critics divide immediately as to the mean- 
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ing of the term^Stica^!arRu, liletally, isjudiJUd; some appl^*-- 
ing it to deUverance from gwiU and pnnifthment (Hodge for 
example), — as the ordinaiy meaning of tlie word justify by 
Paid seems to demand, — the others to deUveianoe from the 
power of sin, in the sense that he who is dead is no longer 
subject to this master, no longer owes him anything. Yet 
neither of these meanings is satisfactory. The first would 
take us back to the subject of justification, which was con- 
cluded at the end of chap. t. According to 6ess, Paul means 
to express the idea that " the bdiever^s absolution from sin 
{justiJUatum) takes place only on condition of his death to 
sin." That would result in making sanctification the principle 
of justification. The oUier meaning would be more suitable 
in some respects : '' He who is dead spiritually (in the sense 
of ver. 6), is thereby set free from the power of sin." 
Undoubtedly in a general way this is the apostle's meaning 
in ver. 7 ; the context demands it But we do not think 
that this interpretation accounts exactly for the expressions 
used. The word Suecuovv, even with the preposition aTro, 
cannot signify : to free from the power of, or, at least if we 
reach this meaning, it must be shown in what Intimate way 
that is possible. Then the participle 6 awoOawiv, he that is 
dead, not being accompanied by any quaUfication, is rather to 
be understood in the strict sense, and the more so as in the 
following verse, when the apostle returns to the spiritual 
meaning, he expressly indicates the change by adding the 
words cifp XpuTT^, with Christ. It is therefore a maxim 
borrowed from common life which the apostle expresses here, 
leaving it to the reader to apply it immediately to the corre- 
sponding fact of the moral life, which is precisely that just 
described by him in ver. 6. It foUows that the word justify, 
BucatoOp, must have a somewhat different meaning from its 
ordinary dogmatic sense in Paul's writings ; for the domain 
to which he here applies it is altogether different One who 
is dead, he means to say, no longer having a body to put at 
the service of sin, is now legally exempted from carrying out 
the wishes of that master, who tiQ then had freely disposed 
of him. Suppose a dead slave ; it will be vain for his master 
to order him to steal, to lie, or to kill. He will be entitled 
to answer : '' My tongue and hands and feet no longer obey 
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me.'' How, then, could Le be taken to task for refusing to 
serve ? Such is the believer's position after the crucifixion of 
his own will (of his old man) has reduced his body of sin 
(ver. 6) to powerlessness. He can no longer serve sin in the 
doing of evil, any more than the slave deprived of his body 
by death can continue to execute the orders formerly given 
him by his wicked master. The verb Bixaiova'dai, to he jus- 
tified, signifies in this connection : to be free from blame in 
case of disobedience ; to be legally entitled not to obey. The 
idea of legality is in the word Sueaiovv, to justify, that of 
libeTaiion in the preposition airo, from. Taking the term 
o airoOavwf in the literal sense, as we have done, commenta- 
tors have sometimes restricted its application to the malefactor, 
who, by submitting to the punishment he deserved, has 
effaced his guilt, and can no longer be apprehended for the 
same crime. But the words : he who is dead, are too general to 
bear so special an application, and the sentence thus under- 
stood would reopen the subject of justification, which is 
exhausted. — The case of the dead slave described in ver. 7, 
as we understand it, is the exact counterpart of the believer^s 
moral situation described in ver. 6. The apostle leaves the 
reader to make this application himself, and passes in the 
following verses from the negative side of sanctification, 
crucifixion with Christ, to the positive side of this great truth, 
resurrection with Him. This second side is the necessary 
complement of the first For the sinful will being once 
crucified in Christ, and its organ the body reduced to inaction, 
the believer's moral personality cannot remain inert. It must 
have a new activity ; the body itself demands a new employ- 
ment in the service of this activity. We have seen how this 
idea was contained in the in order that of ver. 4. The 
believer dies, not to remain dead, but in order to rise again ; 
and this he knows well, for in the person of Him with whom 
he dies, the Bisen One, he beholds beforehand the moral 
necessity of the event. This relation of thought, already 
indicated w. 4, 5, is now developed w. 8-10; comp. GaL ii 20. 
Vv. 8—10. " Now, if we he dead vrith Christ, we helieve that 
we shall also live ' vnth Sim : ^ knowing thai Christ heing raised 

' C K P : rv^tfrM^iy instead of rt>?[iir«/»i». 

* D £ F G, It. Syr'«^ : r^ ^fi^r^ instead of uvnt. 
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frfomths dead dieth no more; death Juxth no more chmihion 
over Him, For as to what He died. He died unto sin once: 
and ds to what He liveth, He liveth unto God," — The Si, now^ 
marks the progress to be made from participation in Christ's 
death to communion in His life. This gradation corre* 
spends exactly with the force of the v^l then also, aXX^ xal, 
ver. 5. As, indeed, w. 6 and 7 were the didactic paraphrase 
of 5a, 80 w. 8—10 are that of 5h. Participation in death is 
mentioned as a paM event, included in the fact of faith (uw 
are dead with Him ; comp. 5a), while participation in the life 
is described as an event to come : we shaU also live with Him. 
The first, indeed, is to every tnie believer an object of 
experience ; it is not so yet with the second. At the time 
of baptism, the view-point of the apostle (w. 3, 4), the new 
life is yet an object of hope and faitL Hence, in relation 
to the former, the term yuHDaKovre^, knotving, ver. 6, and in 
relation to the latter irurrevofiev, we believe, ver. 8. The 
baptized one stands between the death which he experienced 
on believing, and the life which he awaits with certainty as 
a gift from Him who is not only dead, but risen again. — To 
live with Christ, <nj^v axnm,^ is to share His life as one risen 
and glorified. Jesus, from the depths of His heavenly state, 
communicates Himself to the man who has appropriated His 
death by faith, and thus fills up with His holy life the void 
formed in us by the renunciation of our own life. This is our 
Pentecost, the analogue of His resurrection. 

Ver. 9. This faith, this firm expectation of the believer who 
is dead with Him, is not a vain imagination. It rests on a 
positive fact, the resurrection of Christ Himself: €*Sot€9, 
knowing that This participle justifies the we believe of ver. 8. 
We believe that our spiritual resurrection will come about, 
because we know that His resurrection has taken place, and 
that irrevocably. Kow the latter gives us assurance of the 
former. But faithful to his original subject, the apostle, 
instead of developing the idea of the new life of Jesus, confines 
himself to expressing this consequence : that He dieth no m>ore. 
It is easy to see the logical relation between this purely 
negative turn of expression, and the question put in ver. 2 : 
" How shall we who are dead to sin live any longer therein ? " 
There is no return backwards for the risen Jesus ; how should 
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there be one for us, firom the time that we share His life as 
the Risen One ? No doubt. His death alone would not have 
rendered His return to an earthly life impossible ; but His 
entrance upon a celestial life absolutely excludes such a retro* 
grade step. Thus mere communion with His death would not 
suffice to furnish an unhesitating answer to the question of 
ver. 2, while participation in His new life settles it once 
and for ever. — The last words of ver. 9 form an independent 
proposition. This break in the construction throws the idea 
more into reliefl The time past when death was permitted ta 
stretch its sceptre over Him, He is freed from its power for ever. 
Ver. 10. The first proposition of ver. 10 unfolds the reason 
why death was allowed to reign over Him for a little ; the 
second explains the reason why this cannot be repeated. — 
The two pronouns 8, that which, may be taken either as a 
determining expression : in • that so far as, or as the direct 
object of the two verbs : that which He died, that which He 
lived. For in Greek it is allowable to say : to die a death, to 
live a life; comp. 6aL ii. 20. This parallel and the sense 
itself appears to us to decide in favour of the second con- 
struction. The first would seem to indicate a power oi partial 
rather than temporary death, which is not natural in the 
context — ^The shortlived power of death over Jesus is ex^ 
plained by the regimen t$ afiafnitf, to sin. The relation 
which Jesus sustained to sin was the sole cause of His subjec- 
tion to death. As in this piece death unto sin denotes an 
absolute breaking with it (ver. 2), it might be attempted here 
to give the meaning : Jesus struggled victoriously against sin 
during His whole life, not granting it for a moment the right 
of existing in His person* But the abverb iif>dwa^, once, 
forbids us to extend the application of the term dying unto 
sin to His whole life. Besides, the commentators who, like 
Meyer and Hofmann, adopt this meaning, limit the expression 
to the moment of death : with the end of His life His struggle 
with sin ended ; from that moment sin (in the form of tempta- 
tion) exercised no more power over His person. This meaning 
would certainly account to some extent for the i<l>d7ra^, once. 
But it forces us to take the word die in two wholly diflTerent 
senses in the same sentence, and it is not easy to get a clear 
idea of this dyiruf unto sin ascribed to Jesus. Does it refer 
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to His struggle against temptation ? The phrase dying unto 
sin is unsuitabla One dies to a real, not a possible fact 
Are we to think of the struggle against sin outside of Him i 
But this struggle continues to this very hour. Is it a per* 
sonal breaking with evil which is meant ? He did nothing 
else during His whole life. The only possible meaning, there- 
fore, seems to me to be that adopted by Grot and Olsh. : He 
died to expiate sin, a sense connected quite naturally with that 
given by Chrys., Calv., etc. : and to destroy it There was a 
moment in His existence in which He bore its penalty, and 
thereby established its defeat But this moment was short, 
and remains single and alone. Such is the force of the tenn 
i^iraJ^, once for all. It was a transient necessity which He 
consented to encounter ; but such a crisis will not be renewed. 
The debt once paid is so completely and for ever; comp. 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10 ; 1 Pet iii 18. The 
dative ry afutfyri^, unto sin, thus signifies : urUo the service of 
sin, that is to say, to accomplish all that was demanded by 
the entrance and destruction of this fact among mankind. It 
is obvious from the once for ail that the death of Jesus occupies 
a place by itself in His work, and should not be regarded 
merely as the culminating point of His holy life. — ^Thls crisis 
once past, Jesus no longer owes anything to sin, and His life 
may manifest itself without hindrance as an instrument of the 
life of God. — To live to God, is to live solely to manifest and 
serve Him, without having to submit any more to certain 
obligations imposed by a contrary principle. The meaning 
of this expression is, as Meyer says, exclusive : to God only. 
The glorified Jesus lives and acts for no other object than to 
manifest in the heart of men by the Holy Spirit the life of 
God which has become His life, life eternal; comp. John 
xvii. 2 : '' As Thou hast given me power over all flesh, that I 
should give eternal life to as many as Thou hast given me." 
Xhus it is that He serves and glorifies God. 

As Christ, then, once entered upon this life and glorious 
activity, does not depart from it to return back again, so the 
believer, once dead to sin and alive to God in Christ, cannot 
return to his old life of sin. Ver. 11 explicitly draws this 
conclusion, held in suspense since ver. 8, and prepared for 
in w. 9 and 10. 
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Ver. 11. ** LikewUe reckon ye oho yourselves to ie^ dead 
indeed unto sin, and alive unto Ood in Christ Jesus our Lord*' ' 
— ^The o£ro», likewise, indicates the inference to be drawn from 
the conformity between the case of believers and that of 
Jesua — Ye also: ye, as well as He. — AoyU^eade, reckon, con- 
sider, is evidently an imperative, not an indicative ; comp. the 
following imperatives, vv. 12 and 13. The apostle means: 
Behold, in consequence of what yoa witness in Jesus Himself, 
the view-point at which you ought to put yourselves when 
you regard your own case. You have no longer to see your 
condition as you were in yourselves : slaves of sin, dead unto 
God. You have to regard yourselves as you are in Christ, as I 
have just explained to you : dead to sin, alive to GKhL Beside 
and above the old man which still lives in him, the believer 
possesses a new ego contained in Christ who lives in him ; 
this ego has broken with sin, it is wholly consecrated to God 
Such is the being whom he ought henceforth to regard as his 
true self; he ought consequently to appropriate it subjectively 
by constantly substituting it for his natural self, which is 
henceforth denied at the foot of the cross. Such is the 
divine secret of Christian sanctification, which distinguishes 
it profoundly from simple natural morality. The latter says 
to man : Become what thou wouldst be. The former says 
to the believer: Become wjiat thou art already (in Christ). 
It thus puts a positive fact at the foundation of moral 
effort, to which the believer can return and have recourse 
anew at every instant And this is the reason why his 
labour is not lost in barren aspiration, and does not end 
in despair. The believer does not get disentangled from 
sin gradually. He breaks with it in Christ once for all. 
He is placed by a decisive act of will in the sphere of 
perfect holiness; and it is within it that the gradual re- 
newing of the personal life goes forward. This second gospel 
paradox, sanctification by faith, rests on the first, justification 
by faith. 

After having shown the believer how he is to regard him- 

1 The verb tnm» is placed by T. R. and E L P after nnfvt /ki v ; by fe< B C 
after %mur»vt ; the word is rejected by A D £ F G, It. 

' A B D E F G omit the words rm %vfm nftmp, fooad ia T. R., with (( C 
KLP. 
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self in vlrtile of his union with Glirist, the apostle calls hin 
not to let this new position be a mere matter of theory, bat 
to work it into his real life, to make 'it his life from moment 
to moment As Philippi says. Christians ought to begin with 
discerning what they are, and then labour to manifest it. 
Such is the subject of w. 12~14« 

Vv. 12, 13. ** Let not sin (hertfore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey its ItLsts} Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of wnrighteousfness : bvi yield yourselves 
unto God, as* those that have become alive from the dead, and 
your fnemiers as instruments of righteousness unto Grod,** — ^In 
Christ all is done. In the believer all is doing and can 
be done only with the concurrence of his wilL Hence the 
following exhortation which is connected by therefore. — It 
might have been thought from certain previous expressions, 
that Paul did not admit the existence of sin any longer in 
the believer ; but he is far from giving himself up to such 
exaggerations. The very word : '' Let not sin reign," assumes 
that it is still there. But it ought no longer to be there 
as sovereign; for it has lost its powerful instrument and 
auxiliary, the body; the latter has become in Christ the 
instrument of God These two aspects of the sanctification 
of the body, its liberation from sin and its consecration to 
God, correspond respectively to w. 6 and 7 and w. 8-10, 
and are developed, the former in w. 12 and 13a, and the 
latter in ver. 13& 

The imperative /it) fiaaOset^hio, let it not reign, is addressed 
grammatically to sin, but in meaning to the believer himself; 
for it is he who has the task of bringing this reign to an end. 
The exhortation thus placed as the sequel of what precedes, 
reminds us of the passage Col. iii 5 : " Ye are dead (ver. 3) ; 
mjortify therefore (ver. 5) your members, which are upon the 
eartL" It is because we are dead to sin in Christ that we 
can mortify it in ourselves in daily life. The present impera- 
tive, with the negative /tif, implies the notion of a state which 

' Three readings : T. R. reads, with K L P : uf «■• tMtmnwM mtfm iv rmn 
ttrifvfUMtt »vT«» ; the Greco-Lat. D £ F G, Ir. Or. Tert read : ut r» vwmminit 
«»ni, omitting the words : i» rtttf tir$ivfuati «i9Tw ; the Alex. K A B C, Syr**^ 
Vg. read : ut to mtamm/* rmsg tirttv/Mtig mur»», omittii^ «vr«, 

' Instead of A'f , A B C read iiwu^ 
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existed till now, but which must terminate. — ^We must not, as 
some do, give to the iv, in, the meaning of by, as if the apostle 
meant that the body was the Tneans by whdch sin exercises its 
dominion over us. The natural meaning is : **in yoiir mortal 
body." The body is the domain, as it were, in which the 
dominion of sin is exercised, in this sense, that when once the 
will has been subjugated "by sin, it gives the body of which it 
disposes over to sin, and this master uses it for his pleasure. 

The epithet Binyr^, mortal, must bear a logical rela- 
tion to the idea of the passage. The object of this term 
has been understood very variously. Calvin regards it as 
expressive of contempt, as if Paul meant to say that man's 
whole bodily nature hastens to death, and ought not con-' 
sequently to be pampered. Philippi thinks that the epithet 
refers rather to the fact of sin having killed the body, and 
having thus manifested its m/zlignant character. Matt thinks 
that Paul alludes to the tramient character of bodily pleasures. 
Chrysostom and Grotius find in the word the idea of the 
brevity of the toils, which weigh on the Christian here below. 
According to'Tholuck, Paul means to indicate how evil lusts 
are inseparable from the present state of the body, which is 
destined by and by to be glorified. According to Lange and 
Schaff, the sanctification of the mortal body hera below is 
mentioned as serving to prepare for its glorification above. It 
seems to us that this epithet may be explained more naturally : 
It is not the part destined to die which should rule the believer's 
personality ; the higher life awakened in him should penetrate 
him wholly, and rule that body even which ia to change its 
nature. — ^It is obvious that in the last proposition of the verse, 
the Beceived reading : to obey it in Us lusts, does not yield a 
simple meaning. To obey sin in its lusts is an artificial and 
forced expression. The Greco-Latin reading: to cbey it, is 
rather superfluous ; what would this regimen add to the idea 
expressed by the previous words : " Let not sin reign in your 
body " ? The Alexandrine reading : to obey its hists (avrov, 
the body's), so far as the meaning is concerned, ia preferable 
to both the others ; and it has the advantage besides, as we 
shall show, of explaining easily how they arose. — ^The Ittsts of 
the body are its instincts and appetites, which, acting on the 
soul, determine within it the passionate and disorderly 
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motions of sin. The tenn hrtOvfUa, hid (from hrl, upon^ 
toward, and Bvijw, the Tuart, fuling^ passion), denotes the 
violence with which, imder the dominion of bodily appetite, 
the soul is carried to the external objects, which can satisfy 
the desires excited within it. Although, then, it is still sin, 
the ^oistical instinct of the soul, which reigns in the body 
and directs its use, it thus happens that the -appetites of tiie 
latter become the masters of conduct ; for they present them- 
SjBlves to the soul as the means of satisfying the ardent desire 
of enjoyment with which it is consumed. In this way the 
beginning and end of the verse harmonize, the reign of sin over 
the body, and the supremacy of the body over the person him- 
self But this relation of ideas was not understood by the 
copyists. As at the beginning of the verse sin was the subject 
of the verb retgn, it seemed to them that the obedience spoken 
of in the following words was meant to be rendered to it also, 
and they added (as in the Byz.) the pronoun auif, it (sin), 
which necessitated the adding also of the preposition hf, in, 
before the word rai^ eiriOvfJuai^, ths lusts. Such is the origin 
of the Beceived reading. Or, again, they rejected all this final 
regimen, which did not seem to be in keeping with the 
beginning ; and thus was formed tho Greco-Latin reading. 

Ver. 13. After speaking of the body in general, the apostle 
in ver. 13a mentions the mtmbers in particular. Philippi, 
who, with Calvin, has imderstood the body in ver. 12, not of 
the body properly so called, but of the body and soul united 
(in 80 far as the latter is not under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit), gives also to the word members, ver. 13, a moral as 
well as physical sense. It is not only the eyes, hands, feet, 
tongue, etc., but also the heart, will, understanding. There 
could be nothing moro arbitrary than this extension to the 
soul of the meajiing of the words body and members. The 
members of the body correspond to the various lusts, ver. 12, 
and aro the particular instruments of their gratification. The 
term iirka may be translated by arms or by instruments. 
IJLeyeT insists strongly on the first meaning, the only one, 
according to him, used in the New Testament (comp. 2 Cor. 
vi. 7, X. 4). But we doubt much whether this observation 
applies to Bom. xiiL 12 (see on the passage) ; and the mean- 
ing: instrument, seems to us much moro suitable hero, as 
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there is' no reference to war, but to tbe gi*atification of hists. 
— The present imperative wapurrdvere, present, yidd, like the 
fiaaCKeverto of ver. 12, denotes the eontimiunce of an actual 
stata With the negative /ti$, it therefore signifies : cease from 
yielding, as you have done till now. The verb irapurrdvew 
signifies : to present in order to put at the disposal of. The 
word oBuela, wnrigJUeotisness, here embraces all acts contrary 
to moral obligation in general — It may be doubted whether 
the dative t§ ifutprla, to sin, depends on the verb yield, or on 
the substantive instrvment. Perhaps it should be connected 
with both at once. — ^Vv. 12 and 13a have expounded the 
notion of the sanctification of the body from a negative point 
of view. Ver. 13b expounds it positively. It is the same 
gradation as we have from 5a to 5b, and &om ver. 7 to ver. 8. 
The apostle here uses the aorist irafMorricaTe instead of 
the present wapiardvere, ver. 13a. Critics are not agreed as 
to the meaning and intention of this form. Meyer takes this 
imperative aorist as indicating the instantaneousness with which 
the consecration of the body should be carried out. Fritzsche 
finds in it the notion of the continual repetition of the acts in 
which thia consecration takes effect Philippi thinks that this 
form expresses the idea of a consecration accomplished once for 
alU As the aorist strictly denotes the passing into action, the 
imperative aorist strongly caUs upon the individual to accom- 
plish without delay the act indicated by the verb (almost the 
meaning indicated by Meyer). The difference between this 
aorist imperative and the present imperatives preceding is 
therefore this : the latter were an exhortation not to continue 
the old state ; the former insists on an immediate transition to 
the new state (comp. Hofmann, p. 246). This change should 
affect not the body only, but the whole person : yidd yowrselves. 
The consecration' of the body and of the members is included 
in that of the person. The as which follows does not signify : 
as if i&ael, Alex, reading), but : as being really {&^, Byz. read- 
ing). — ^The expression dead has been understood here in two 
ways. Some, like Philippi, have found in it the notion of 
spiritual death, in which the sinner still lies, comp. Eph. u. 
1 and 5. The apostle is thought to be contrasting the old 
state of estrangement from God, in which the Somans formerly 
%vere, with their present state of life in God. Others, on the 
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confrary, like Meyer, starting from the comparison between 
vv. 2 and 11, think that the subject in question is the decUh 
to sin consummated by faith in Christ The apostle is 
thought to be contrasting the state of the body's inactivity at 
the time when the believer is only experimentally dead with 
Christ (w. 6, 7), with his new activity from the time that he 
receives a new life (w. 8—10), through experimental acquaint^ 
ance with the Lord's resurrection. This second meaning is 
obviously forced ; -the first, simpler in itself, also agrees better 
with the contrast between the believer^s new and old state 
(w. 12 and 13a). The term Sitcaioo'vvff, righteousness, in 
contrast to aZucla, iniquity, can only denote here moral 
righteousness, the fulfilment of all human obligations.— The 
dative Be^, to God, does not depend probably on the under- 
stood verb yidd, since it would have been useless in this case 
to repeat this regimen already expressed in the previous line. 
It' must therefore be connected with the expression SirXa 
SiKaioavpff^, instrwrnerUs of righteousness for Ood, All those 
works of righteousness which God could not execute Himself 
here below without constant miraculous interventions. He 
accomplishes by believers, who eagerly lend their bodies and 
members to Him as instruments for this end. 

Ver. 14. " In fact, sin mil not^ Tvave dominion over you: for 
ye are not under the law, hit under grace" — ^We have not here 
a disguised exhortation, expressed by a future taken in the 
sense of. an imperative : " Let not sin reign any more" . . . ! 
Why would the apostle not have continued the imperative 
form used in the preceding verses ? It is a future fact made 
sure to the believer as a glorious promise : " What I have just 
asked of you (to die unto sin and consecrate yourselves to 
God), ye will certainly be able to do ; for it will be impossible 
for sin to hold its place longer in you ; it will no longer be 
able to reign over you." This promise is the justification of the 
command given ver. 12 : " Let not sin reign" . . . ! Ver. 14 
is thus the transition from the preceding exhortation to the 
subsequent development which treats of the believer's eman- 
cipation. — ^The promise contained in the first proposition is 
justified in the second. The state of grace, x^^^» reconcilia- 
tion to God, the enjoyment of His favour and the possession 
^ 1$ E read §»Mtrt (no more) instead of «v {not). 
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of His Spirit, communicate to the Bonl a victorious power all 
unknown to the legal state. In this latter there reign the 
feeling of sin, the fear of condemnation, and the servile spirit, 
which are the opposite of inward consecration. — And hence 
sm can be overcome Mmd^ grace, while it reigns inevitably 
under law. The apostle has not -pit the article before the 
word vofiov, law ; for, though he is thinking substantially of 
the Mosaic law, it is as law that he wishes to designate it 
here, and not as Mosaic law. What he affirms applies to 
every institution having the character of an external command- 
ment — But why use the preposition vjto, under, and not the 
preposition iv, in, which seems more suitable to a notion like 
that of the state of grace t Is grace, then, a yoke, as well as 
the law ? Is it not, on the contrary, an inner life, a power ? 
In other connections Paul would certainly have made use of 
the preposition iv, in, with the word grace. But the idea of 
the whole passage about to follow is precisely that of the 
decisive control which grace exercises over the believer to 
sfiibject him to righteousness with an authority not less im- 
perious; and even more efficacious than the law (vv. 15-23). 
And it is this idea which is expressed and summed up by the 
preposition inro, under. — In the same way, indeed, as the 
second passage of the section (w. 15-23) is the development 
of the words, under grace, the third, as we shall see, will be 
the development of the words, no more under the law. And 
the logical connection of the three passages is consequently 
this: After demonstrating in the first that faith in Christ 
crucified and risen contains in it the principle of a reign of 
holiness (vi. 1-14), the apostle proves that this principle is not 
less powerful than a law to subdue man to itself (vv. 15-23), 
and that in consequence of this moral subjugation the believer 
can henceforth without danger renounce the yoke of the law 
(vii. 1-6). 

FOURTEENTH PASSAGE (VI. 16-23). 
The Fouler of the new Principle of SanctiJiccUion to deliver from 

The new principle had just been laid down. The apostle 
had found it in the object of justifying faith. But could a 
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principle so spiritual, apart from every external and positive 
rule, take hold of the will with power enough to rule it 
thoroughly ? To this natural objection, formulated in ver. 15, 
St. Paul answers as follows : By the acceptance of grace a new 
master has been substituted for the former, sin (w. 16—19) ; 
and the believer feels himself obliged to serve this new master 
with the more fidelity because he rewards his servants by 
. communicating life to them, whereas the former master pays 
his by giving them death (vv. 20-23). Thus it is proved 
that the new principle is clothed with suflBcient, though purely 
internal authority, to control the believer's entire life. 

Ver. 15 : " What then? shovid we mi} beeatise we are not 
under the law, btd under grace t Let it not he so T The 
question of ver. 15 is not a repetition of that in ver. 1. The 
discussion has advanced. The principle of holiness inherent 
in salvation by grace has been demonstrated. The apostle 
only asks himself whether it will have the power necessary 
to rule man without the assistance of a law ? This is the 
point at which the question rl oiv, what then, resumes the 
discussion. Thus is explained the difference of style between 
the question of ver. 1 and that of ver. 15. In the former, 
Paul asked: Should we continue in sin? Here he says 
simply : should we sin, a^pn^trafiev. There is no doubt that 
the Received reading: shall toe sin, dfAapn^aofiev, should be 
rejected, for it is not found in a single majuscule. The aorist 
subjunctive aiiafntjawfiev does not denote, as the present 
would do, the permanent state, but the isolated act, which is 
perfectly suitable here. The question is no longer, as in 
ver. 1, whether the justified believer will be able to continue 
the life of sin which he formerly led. The answer has been 
given in w. 1-14. But the matter in question is whether 
the new dominion will be strong enough ta banish sin in 
every particular case. Hence the form of the aorist sub- 
junctive: should we commit an act of sinf Could we act 
thus voluntarily in a single instance ? And, in point of fact, 
a believer will not easily say : By grace I shall remain with- 
out any change what I have been till now. But he will find 
himself only too easily regarding some particular leniency 

' AU the Mjj. read «^«^rqr«r^iy instead of afAttfrn^ofitv, which is read by T. B. 
^with some Mnn. only. 
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toward sin as admissible, on account of the freeness of pardon. 
The gradation between the question of ver. 1 and that of 
yer. 15 makes itself also felt in the form of the motive alleged 
in favour of unfaithfulness. The apostle does not say now : 
*' tfuU grace may abound," words which could only come from 
a heart yet a stranger to the experiences of faith ; but he says 
here : *' because we are under grace." The snare is less gross 
in this form. Yinet one day said to the writer of these lines : 
" There is a subtle poison which insinuates itself into the 
heart even of the best Christian ; it is the temptation to say : 
Let us sin, not that grace may abound, but heeattse it abounds." 
Here there is no longer an odious calculation, but a convenient 
let alone. — Where would be the need of holding that the 
apostle, to explain this question, has in view an objection 
raised by legal Judeo-Christianity ? The question arises of 
itself as soon as the gospel comes in contact with the heart of 
man. What proves clearly that the apostle is not thinking 
here of a Jewish-Christian scruple, is the fact that in his reply 
he does not make the least allusion to man's former subjection 
to the law, but solely to the yoke which sin laid upon him 
from the beginning. And the literal translation of our verse 
is not : " For ye are no more under tJie law," but : " For ye 
are no more under law, but under grace.'* It is understood, 
of course, that when he speaks of law he is thinking of the 
Mosaic dispensation, just as, when speaking of grace, he is 
thinking of the revelation of the gospel But he does not 
mention the institutions as such ; he designates them only by 
their moral character. 

Vv. 16—19 describe the new subjection {to righteousness) 
by which grace displaces the old subjection {to sin). 

Ver. 16. " Know ye not, that in respect of Him to whom ye 
yield yourselves as servants to obey, ye are henceforth His servants 
who Otoe obedience to Him; whether it be sin wnJto death, or 
dbedien>ce unio righteousness?** — The question of ver. 15 arose 
from an entirely erroneous way of understanding the relation 
between the moral will of man and the acts in which it is 
manifested. It seemed to hear the objection, that an act of 
liberty is merely an isolated fact in human life, and that an 
act of God's grace is enough to annul it, so that not a trace 
of it shall remain. So it is that a superficial Pelagianism 
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understands moral liberty. After the doing of each act, it 
can return to the state in which it was before, exactly as if 
nothing had passed. But a more serious study of human life 
j>royes, on the contrary, that every act of will, whether in the 
direction of good or of evil, as it passes into reality, creates or 
'Strengthens a tendency which drags man with increasing force, 
till it becomes altogether irresistible, livery free act, then, to 
^ certain degree determines the future. It is this psycho- 
logical law which the apostle here applies to the two prin- 
ciples : of sin on the one band, emd grace on the other. He 
calls attention to the fact that he is appealing to an experi- 
ment which every one can make : Kium ye not that . . . ? 
Jesus had already expressed this law when He uttered' the 
maxim : " Whosoever committeth sin is the servant [of sinj" 
John viiL 34. — ^The words: him to whom ye yield yourselves 
as servants, refer to the first steps taken in one or other of the 
two opposite directiona At this point, man still enjoys a 
certain degree of moral liberty in relation to the principle 
which tends to master his will ; he therefore yields Kimsdf, as 
the apostle says. But in proportion as he yields himself to 
this principle by certain acts of compliance, he falls more and 
more under its sway : ye are the servafUs of him whom ye 
obey. These last words characterize the more advanced state 
of things, in which, the bond of dependence once formed, the 
will has lost all power of resistance, and exists only to satisfy 
the master of its choice. The words : ^ inraKovere, wlwm ye 
obey, are strictly speaking a pleonasm; for this idea was 
already contained in the expression : SouKol iare, ye are 
servants; but yet they are not superfluous. They signify: 
" to whom obedience is now the order of the day, whether ye 
will or not." A man does not put himself at the service of a 
master to do nothing for him. In other words, absoltUe liberty 
cannot be the condition of man. We are made, not to create 
our guiding principle, but simply to adhere to one or other of 
the higher moral powers which solicit us. Every concession 
freely made to either is a precedent which binds us to it, and 
of which it will avail itself to exact mora Thus there is 
gradually and freely established the condition of dependence 
spoken of by the apostle, and which issues, on the one side, 
in the absolute incapacity of doing evil (1 John iii 9), the 
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state of true liberty ; on the other, in the total incapacity 
either to will or to do good (Matt. xiL 32), the state of find 
perdition. Since Paul is not speaking as a philosophical 
moralist, but as an apostle, he immediately applies this truth 
to the two positive principles which he is here contrasting 
with one another, namely, as he says in the second part of the 
verse, sin and obedienee. Of the two disjunctive particles fjroi 
(whether certainlt/) and fj (or), the first is somewhat more 
emphatic, as if the apostle meant to rely more strongly on the 
first alternative : ** Whether certainly of sin imto death, or, if 
this result do not suit you, of obedience unto righteousness." 
— Sin is put first, as the master to whom we are naturally 
subject from infancy. It is its yoke which faith has broken ; 
and consequently the Christian ought ever to remember that 
should he make any one concession to this principle, he would 
thereby begin to place himself anew under its dominion, and 
on the way which might guide him back to the goal of his 
previous life: death. The word death here cannot denote 
physical death, for the servants of righteousness die as well as 
the servants of sin. We are no longer in that part of the 
Epistle which treats of condemnation, and in which death 
appeared as a doom pronounced on the first sin, consequently 
as death strictly so called. It is the contrast between sin and 
holiness which prevails in this part, chap, vi— viii The 
matter in question, therefore, is death in the sense of moral 
corruption, and consequently of separation from Qod here and 
hereafter ; such is the abyss which sin digs ever more deeply, 
every time that man, nay, that the believer, even gives him- 
self over to it — Why, in opposition to sin, does the apostle 
say in the second alternative : of obedienee, and not : of holi- 
ness ; and why, in opposition to : vmio death, does he say : 
unto righteousness, and not : vmio life t Obedience is frequently 
understood in this passage as obedience to good or to Ood, in 
a general way. Obedience in this sense is certainly opposed 
to sin ; and if Paul were giving a course of morals, instead of 
an exposition of the Gospel, this meaning would be the most 
natural But in the following verse there can be no doubt 
that the verb obey denotes the act of faOh in the teaching of 
the GospeL We have already seen, i. 5, that the apostle calls 
faith an obedience. It is the same xv. 18, where he designates 
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the faith of the Grentiles hj the name of obedience. Faith is 
always an act of docility to a divine manifestation, and so an 
obedience. Thus, then, it is ficdth in the gospel which the 
apostle here designates by the word obedience ; and he can 
perfectly contrast it with sin in this sense, because it is faith 
which terminates the revolt of sin and establishes the reign of 
holiness. Every time the gospel is preached to the sinner, he 
is challenged to decide between (he obedience (of faith) or the 
carnal independence of sin. Man does not escape from his 
state of sin by the simple moral contemplation of good and 
evil, and their respective effects, but solely by the efficacy of 
faith. — The words : unto righteattsness, have been applied by 
some — Meyer, for example — ^to the sentence of judificaiion 
which will be passed on the sanctified Christian at the last 
day. This interpretation has been adopted from the contrast 
between this term and the preceding r^men: unio death. 
But we have just seen the term riglUeoueTuee used, ver. 13, in 
the sense of moral righteousness ; and this is also the most 
suitable meaning here, where the object is to point out the 
holy consequences which will flow from the principle of faith. 
The antithesis to the term deaih also finds a simple explana- 
tion with this meaning. As death, the fruit of sin, is separa- 
tion from God ; so r^hteousness, the fruit of faith, is spiritual 
communion with God. The former contains the idea of moral 
corruption, as the vxiy, and the latter includes the idea of life, 
as the goal. If it were wished to render the contrast com- 
pletely, we should have to say : '^ whether of sin, unto un^ 
rigJUeausTUss which is death, or of obedience, unto righteousness 
which is lifeJ* By expressing himself as he does, Paul wishes, 
on the one hand, to inspire a horror of sin, whose fruit is 
death; on the other, to bring into relief the essentially moral 
character of faith, the fruit of which is righteousness. 

Vv. 17, 18. " Then God be thanked that ye were the servants 
of sin, bul ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you ; then ^ being made free from sin, ye 
became the servants of righteousness." — ^Ver. 16 established the 
necessity of choosing between the two masters: sin which 
leads to death, and faith which produces righteousness. The 
apostle declares in ver. 17 — and he gives God thanks for it 
^KCreadminsteadof^f. 
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— that the Boinans have already made their choice, and that 
the good one. The exclamation : thanks he to Ood, is not an 
oratorical {(xm ; it is a cry of gratitude from the depths of 
the aposde's heart for the marvellous work which God has 
wrought without him among those former Gentiles. — ^But can 
he give . thanks because they were formerly servants of sin f 
There are two ways of understanding the form used here by 
St Paul : either the thanksgiving is made to bear only on the 
second proposition, and the first is regarded as serving only 
to bring out by contrast the excellence of the change which 
has passed over his readers : '' God be thanked that whereas 
formerly ye were servants . . ., ye have now obeyed "... Or 
it is held that the first proposition belongs also to the con* 
tents of the thanksgiving; for this view it is enough to 
emphasize strongly the imperfect were: ''because ye were, 
that is to say, are no longer." In this sense the analogous 
expressions are compared, 1 Cor. vi 11 ; Eph. v. 8 (see 
Meyer, Philippi). The second explanation is supported by 
' the fact, that in the first meaning the conti-ast could not fail 
to be indicated by the particle /i€v, as well as by the promi* 
nent position occupied at the beginning of the sentence by 
the verb ^e, ye %oefte. But the use of the particle ftev is 
much rarer in the New Testament than in profane Greek. 
The place of the verb would undoubtedly be a more valid 
reason : in any case it explains how the apostle could foUow 
up the expression : thanks he to Ood, immediately with the 
idea : servants of sin. But it is nevertheless true that the 
first meaning remains the simplest and most natural Nume- 
rous examples of this mode of expression can be cited. — ^The 
imperfect iJt€, ye were, brings out the duration of the past 
state ; the aorist {nr7f/eovaar€, ye obeyed, refers to the dedsive 
fact by which they adhered to the gospel and broke with that 
former state. — ^The expression ix tcapBla^, front the heart, in- 
dicates their inward readiness, and the absence of all con- 
straint. The gospel answered to a moral want within them. 
— ^The following proposition may be construed in three ways : 
1. T^ rxhr^ BiSa'xfj^ ei^ hv irapeSodrfre, because ye obeyed the 
form of doctrine to which ye were given over (Chxys., ThoL, de 
W., Mey., Philip., Winer) ; 2. €*$ rhv rvrrov BiSaxf}^ ^v irape- 
BoOrire, because ye gave obedience to (or : in relation to) the form 
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of doctrine which was transmitted to you (^9 nrapeSoOt) vfuv) ; 
80 Hofmann; 3. ek rov rvirov ZiZaytf^ ek hv wap^Ofire 
(combining the meanings of the previous constructions). Of 
these three constructions the first alone is admissible^ because 
to obey any one or anything is expressed in Greek by vtto- 
Kovew with the dative, and not with the preposition eU ; the 
latter would denote quite a different thing (the aim of the 
obedience). Paul congratulates the Somans on the fact that 
they have adhered with faith, docility, and eagerness to the 
form of Christian doctrine which was brought to them by those 
who first communicated to them the knowledge of the gospeL 
Does this form of doctrine denote Christianity in general, or a 
more spedal form of Christian teaching ? In the former case, 
would not Paul have simply said : ** because from the heart 
ye obeyed Christ or the gospel " ? The choice of so excep- 
tional a term, and so unique as that which he thinks good to 
use here, leads us rather to think of a special and precisely- 
defined form of Christian teaching. The reference is to that 
gospd of Paul (ii. 16, xvi. 25) which the first propagators of 
the gospel at Rome had preached there. Paul knew well 
from his own experience it was only in the pure spirituality 
of ** his gospel " that the true power of Christian sanctifica- 
tion was to be found, and that every concession to the legal 
principle was at the same time a barrier interposed to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit Hence his heartfelt joy because 
of the form of doctrine which had marked with ite profound 
impress the moral life of the Christians of Borne. Could he 
without charlatanism have expressed himself thus, if, as so 
many critics think, the doctrine received by those Boman 
Christians had been of a Judaizing nature, and in contradic- 
tion to his own ? — All the terms are, as it were, deliberately 
chosen to express the receptive condition of the readers. 
And first the word TV7ro9, type, form (from rvirrei^, to strike), 
which denotes an image deeply engraved, and fitted to repro- 
duce its impress; comp. Acts xxiii 25, where this word 
denotes the exact tenor of a missive, and the analogous term 
tnroTVTiwai^, 2 Tim. i 13, used almost in the same meaning 
as here. Then the passive irapaSoOrjpai, literally, to be given 
over, which strongly expresses the sort of moral subjection 
which results from the power of Christian truth once accepted. 
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One is free to acquiesce in it or to reject it ; but the Chtist 
received becomes a master who instantlj dispossesses the 
previous master. 

If it is asked wherein exactly consisted this precise form of 
the truth of the gospel of which the apostle was here thinking, 
it seems to us that we find it best summed up in 1 Cor. i. 30, 
where Christ is presented, first, as cwr righteau^fness, then as 
our aaneUJicatian, lastly, our final redemption. It may be said 
that the whole didactic part of our Epistle is embiaoed in 
these three terms : chap. i-v. in the first (BiKaunrvvfi, right- 
eotisnesa), chap, vi 1 to viiL 11 in the second ((ifftaafjii^, 
hoUness), and the end of chap. viiL in the third (airoXvrpeiHri^, 
redemption). 

Some critics regard ver« 18 as the conclusion of the argu- 
ment ; but instead of the particle Se, now, it would require 
to have been oSy, therefore, which is found indeed in two Mjj.^ 
led astray by this supposition. We are not yet at the con- 
clusion. The assertion : ye were made subject to righteousness, 
belongs still to the premisses of the argument Here in fact is 
the reasoning as a whole : In ver. 15 the objection : Will the 
believer wish to sin even once ? From ver. 16 to ver. 18 the 
answer. Ver. 16, the mtyor : Man cannot be absolutely free ; 
he cannot help choosing between two masters, sin or righteous- 
ness. Yv. 17, 18, the minor: Now when you decided for 
faith (ver. 17), you accepted subjection to righteousness 
(ver. 18). The conclusion follows of itself. Therefore your 
progress in goodness is henceforth a matter of necessity. 
Accordingly, the objection started is resolved : you could not 
sin even once without renouncing the new principle to which 
you have given yourselves. We thus see how Paul has suc- 
ceeded in rediscovering a law even in grace, but a law inward 
and spiritual, like his whole gospel It is Christ Himself 
who, after having freed us from sin by His death, by uniting 
us to His life as the Bisen One, has made us subject to 
righteousness. 

But the apostle, in his exposition of the relation between 
the believer and his new master, had used an expression which 
jarred on his own sense of propriety, and which he feels the 
need of excusing and explaining. It was the word servitude 
iflavery), applied to the believer^s dependence on righteousness. 
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Is then the practice of goodness a servitude ? Is it not, on 
the contrary, the most glorious freedom? Most certainly, 
and to this thought the remark applies which begins ver. 19 ; 
after which, in the second part of the verse, the apostle con- 
cludes this development with a practical exhortation. 

Ver. 19. " I speak after the manner of men because of the 
infirmity of your flesh, : for as ye have yielded your members 
servants to uneleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so 
now yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness." 
— Several critics (Beng., de Wette, Mey., Philip.) refer the 
fleshly infirmity of the Romans, of which the apostle here 
speaks, to their intellectual weakness, their inability to appre- 
hend religious truth adequately. This is the reason which 
has led him to make use of a human mode of speaking, calling 
the fulfilment of righteousness a servitude^ which, from the 
divine point of view, is, on the contrary, trae liberty. What 
is well-founded in this explanation is the application of the 
first words of ver. 19 to the term servitude used in ver. 18. 
But what seems to me inexact, is to apply the expression 
weakness of the flesh to a defect of understanding. Does not 
this explanation contradict what the apostle recognises in such 
forcible terms, xv. 14: the high degree of Christian know- 
ledge to which the Church of Home has already attained ? 
Weakness of the fleslh (more literally : proceeding from the fleA) 
must therefore denote a general state shared by the Bomans 
with the great majority of the members of the Christian 
Church, consequently a moral rather than an intellectual state ; 
and this is reaUy what the expression used by the apostle 
naturally indicates If th^ obligation to practise righteous- 
ness seems to the greater number of believers to be a subjec- 
tion to a strange principle, it is not in consequence of a want 
of understanding; the cause is deeper; it is because the fleshy 
the love of the ego^ has not yet been com] letely sacrificed. 
From this moral fact there arises even in the Christian the 
painful impression that perfect righteousness is a most exact- 
ing, sometimes even a harsh master, and that the obligation 
to conform in all points to the will of God makes him a slave. 
Such is the imperfect moral condition to the impressions of 
which Paul accommodates his language in the expressions 
used in ver. 18. The ancient Greek interpreters thought this 
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remark, ver. 19a, should* be ' coiinected with wh^t follows, 
giving it the meaning : '' I do not mean to ask of yon what 
goes beyond your human weakness, caused by the flesh ; yield 
your members only to righteousness in the same inecuure as 
you formerly yielded them to sin. I do not ask more of you." 
But it is evident that the apostle, in a passage in which he 
is describing the standard of Christian holiness, cannot think 
of abating ought of the demands of the new principle The 
exhortation which follows cannot be less absolute than that 
which preceded, vv. 12, 13, and which was unaccompanied 
by any such clausa Hofmann and Schott take the two 
words avOptlyirivov Xeyo>, I speak as a man, as a parenthesis, 
and join the regimen B^ ri)v aaOeveutv, on account of the 
v^eakness of the flesh, to the verb : ye became subject, ver. 18. 
According to this view Paul recognises that the practice of 
goodness is really a servitude for the believer, subjection to a 
strange will ; and that arising from the persistence of the old 
nature, and from the fact that the flesh requires to be con- 
stantly subdued. But it is veiy doubtful whether the apostle 
here seriously caUed by the name of servitucle that Christian 
life which he represents always, like Jesus Himself, as the 
most glorious emancipation. Undoubtedly, in 1 Cor. ix. 27, 
he uses the expression tovXa^fwfAf, to bring into subjection, 
but in a figure, and in relation to the body. 

The impeiative yield proves that the second part of the 
verse is an exhortation. But in this case why connect it 
with A for to what precedes ? Can an exhortation serve to 
demonstrate anything? Does it not require itself to be 
founded on a demonstration? To understand this strange 
form, we must^ I think, change the impeiative yield into the 
form: "ye are held bound to jrield." We can then understand 
how this idea may be connected by /or with ver. 18 : "Ye 
were made subject to righteousness henceforth, since, in fact 
(for), it remains to you only to yield your members." It 
must not be foigotten^ indeed, that the exhortation: yield 
your memiers, was already expressed previously in w. 12 and 
13, and that as logically based on all that preceded (tJiere^ 
fore, ver. 12), and that consequently the transition from ver. 
186 to 19& may be thus paraphrased : *' ye became the ser- 
vants of righteousness, for, in fact, as I have shown you, >e 
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have now .nothing else to do than to yield your members to 
righteousness." The only difference between the exhortation 
of yy. 12 and 13 and that of 18b is that Paul said in the 
former : do ; while here, in keeping with the object of this 
second passage, he says : ^' And ye cannot do otherwise.'' By 
this relation between th^for of ver. 195 and ver. 18, it may 
be proved that 19a is indeed, as we have seen, an inteijected 
observation. 

There is a slightly ironical touch in the meaning of the 
second part of ver. 19. It concerns the readers to be now in 
the service of their new master, righteousness, as active and 
zealous servants as they formerly were in the service* of their 
old master. *" Ye were eager to yield your members to sin to 
commit evil, be ye now as eager to yield them to righteous- 
ness to realize holiness. Do not inflict on this second master 
the shame of serving him less faithfully than the first" The 
old master is denoted by the two terms aKoOapa-la, uncUan- 
ness, and dvofda, lawlesmesa, life going beyond all rule, licen- 
tiousness. The first of these terms characterizes sin as 
personal degradation, the second as contempt of the standard 
of right written in the law on every man's conscience (il 14, 
15). This distinction seems to us more natural than that' 
laid down by Tholuck, who takes the term uneUannesa in 
the strictly proper sense of the word, and who takes lawless- 
ness to be sin in general. The broad sense which we give to 
the word wndeanness appears clearly from 1 Thess. iv. 7. 
The two expressions therefore embrace each, as it seems to us, 
the whole sphere of sin, but from two difierent points of view. 
— ^From sin as a principle, the apostle passes to sin as an 
effect. The regimen eJ9 avofilap, unlo lawlessruss, signifies : to 
do all one's pleasure without being arrested in the least by 
the line of demarcation which separates good from evil This 
expression avofila, lawlessness, so expressly repeated, and this 
whole description of the previous life of the readers, is evi- 
dently more applicable to men formerly Gentiles than to 
believers of Jewish origin. — ^With sin characterized as an 
evil disposition, as an inward principle, in the two forms of 
degradation and lawlessness, there is contrasted goodness, also 
as a principle and as a moral disposition, by the term iucaun 
avirq, righteousness. This is the will of God, moral obligation 
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accepted by the believer as the absolute rule of his will and 
life. Then with sin as an effeU produced in the form of 
avofiia, the rejection of every rule in practice, there is con« 
trasted goodness as a result obtained, by the term arfuuriM^ : 
this is the concrete and personal realization of goodness, the 
fruit of perpetual submission to the principle of righteousness, 
holiness, or scmdijicaiian. The word arftaaiiM is usually trans^ 
lated by sa7uiijk(Ui4m, and this is represented as the progres- 
sive amelioration of the individual resulting from his moral 
self-discipline. It is certain that Greek substantives in f(09 
or a^fi09 are, as Curtius says (Sehulfframm. § 342), namina 
actionis, denoting properly an action put forth, rather than a 
state of being. But we must not forget two things : 1. That, 
from the Scripture point of view, the author of the act denoted 
by the term sundry is God, and not man ; this is established, 
as it seems to me, by 1 Pet i. 2, 2 Thess. ii. 13, and 1 Cor. 
L 30, where this act is ascribed to the Holy Spirit and to 
Christ 2. That even in the Old Testament the term affuurfii^ 
seems to be used in the LXX. to denote not the progressive 
work, but its result; thus Amos ii 11, where the LXX. use 
this word to translate nezirim, the consecrated ones; and Ezek. 
zlv. 4, where it seems to be taken in the same sense as 
mihdasch, sanctuary. In the New Testament, likewise, it 
mote naturally denotes the result reached than the action put 
forth, in the following passages : 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; 1 TinL 
iL 15 ; Heb. xiL 14. We are thus led to translate it rather 
by the term holiness. And this seems to be confirmed by the 
preposition eh, for, unto, which expresses the goal rather than 
the way. If it is asked wherein the term dyuLo-fAo^, taken in 
the sense of holiness^ still differs from arfunfj^ (Heb. xii 10) 
and affi4»avpff (i 4 ; 1 Thess. liL 13 ; 2 Cor. viL 1), which 
seem to be completely synonymous, the indication of the 
shade may be found in the form of the terminations : 07^x179 
denotes holiness as an abstract idea ; offu^a^, as a personal 
quality, an inward disposition ; irfiaafjio^, as a work which has 
reached the state of complete realization in the person and 
life, the result of the divine act expressed by arfid^eiv. 

The apostle has thus reminded the church of the two prin« 
ciples between which it has finally made its choice, and the 
necessity laid on the believer to be as thoroughgoing in his new 
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inaster's service as he had been in that of the former ; he now 
labours to strengthen this choice and decision by presenting the 
consequences of the one and the other condition of dependence. 
On the one side, shame and death ; on the other, holiness and 
life. Here is the second part of the passage; w. 20 and 21 
describe the consequences of the service of sin to their ex- 
treme limit ; ver. 22 gives the consequences of dependence on 
God also to their final goal; ver. 23, in an antithesis full of 
solemnity, formulates this double end of human life. 

Vv. 20, 21. " For whm ye were the eenxmts of sin, ye were 
free in respect of righteousness. What fruit had ye thenf 
Things of which ye are now ashaTned ; for certainly^ their end 
is death*' — We must seek the counterpart of ver. 20, not in 
ver. 18, which belongs to a passage now concluded, but in 
ver. 22. In ver. 20, indeed, there begins the description of 
the conseqtiences of the two services. The for bears on the 
exhortation contained in ver. 19^. It would be impossible to 
depict the degrading character of the former dependence in 
which his readers had lived, more ' keenly than the apostle 
does in the words : free in respect of righteomness. The con- 
viction of what is righteous did not for a moment hamper 
them in their course of life. This was an annoyance which 
they did not feel I To use the expression of Scripture, they 
drank iniquity as one drinketh up water. 
. Ver. 21. And what was the result of this shameful liberty? 
The apostle analyzes it into eL fruit, Kapnro^, and an end, riko^. 
What frwit had ye then f he asks literally. The verb S^sw, 
to have, no more here than in i 13, signifies to produce, Paul 
would rather have used for this meaning one of the verbs 
4>epeiv or irotelv. By saying that they have this fruit, he 
wishes to express not only the idea that they produce it, but 
that they possess and keep it in themselves, that they drag it 
with them as forming part of their own moral life. '' Their 
works follow them," as is said. Commentators are not at one 
as to the meaning of the following words : fhmgs of which ye 
are now ashamed. Some, like the Peschito, Theod., Theoph., 
Er., Luth., MeL, ThoL, de W., Olsh., Philip., take these words 
as the answer to the question put : '* This is the fruit, namely, 

^ B D £ F G read hen /»i» (r« ^u yf) ; T. R., with K A C K L P, omita 
the vtK 
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acts of which, now that ye axe in Christ, ye cannot think 
without confusion ; for ye now see clearly that the goal to 
which they were leading you inevitably was death." Bat 
some commentators (Chrys., Grot., Beng., Fritzs., Mey.) regard 
these words as a continuation of the preceding question : 
" What fruit did ye derive from those things of which ye are 
now ashamed ?" The answer in this case would be under- 
stood. According to Meyer, it would simply be: none, of 
course taking the word ftuU in an exclusively good sense. 
Or the answer might be supposed to be : a very evil fruity 
finding the proof of this evil quality in the following words : 
** For their end is death." But whatever may be the answer 
which is sought to be supplied, this construction, by prolonging 
the question with this long incidental proposition, has the 
disadvantage of taking away from its vivacity, and making the 
sentence extremely heavy. Besides, we must supply before 
the relative i(f> oU, of which, some antecedent or other, such 
as iKeivwv or i^ ixeivtov, which is not very natural If account 
is taken of the very marked contrast between the two adverbs 
of time, then and new, rire and vw, we shall be led rather to 
see here two distinct propositions than only one. Finally, 
we find in ver. 22 the result described imder two distinct 
aspects: as fruit, tcapv^h, and as end, riXo^. Should it not 
be the same in our verse, to which ver. 22 corresponds? 
This would not be the case in the sense preferred by 
Meyer. It would be necessary to make reXo9 (end) almost 
the synonym and explanation of teafmo^ (fruit). This com- 
mentator relies especially on the fact that the apostle gives 
to the word fruit only a good sense; so GbL v. 19 and 22, 
where he speaks of the works of the flesh and the fruit of the 
Spirit, and £ph. v. 11, where he characterizes the vH^rks of 
darkness as being without fruit (cucapircL), But Meyer does 
not take into consideration that the 'mind of the apostle is here 
moving in the domain of a sustained figure, which he appb'es 
successively to the two opposite servitudea On both sides he 
sees: L A master (sin, God); 2. A seroant (the natural man, 
the believer); 3. Some work or other in the service of the 
master; 4. FmU, which is the immediate product of the labour, 
the work itself (the things of which the workers are ashamed, 
or those which lead to holiness) ; 5. An end, as retribution at 
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the hand of the master (death, eternal life). It is therefore 
evident that the figure of fruii is in place on the one side as 
well as on the other. So thoroughly is this the thought of 
the apostle, that in ver. 22 he says to the believer: Ye liave 
*' yowr fruUI^ in evident contrast to that which they had 
previously as sinners. As to those who to the question: 
Whai fruit Jiad yet understand this wholly difierent answer: 
a had^ detestable fruit, it is impossible for them to explain so 
important an ellipsia We do not therefore hesitate to prefer 
the first of the two explanations proposed : *' What fruit did 
ye then derive from your labour in the service of sin ? Such 
fruit, that now when ye are enlightened, ^it only fills you with 
shame," epya rov ckotov^ (the works of darkness), Eph. v. 11. 

The/or which connects the last proposition with the preceding 
bears on the notion of shanie. In point of fact, the final result 
of those things, their r€X4)^ (end), which ia death, demonstrates 
their shameful nature. '' It ia most fitting indeed that ye 
should blush for them now ; for their end is death." In this 
fact : death, as the end, there is expressed the estihiate of Ckxl 
Himselfl I regard ais authentic the particle fUv, which is read 
here by five Mjjj. It seems to me impossible that it should 
have been added ; its omission, on the contrary, is easily ex- 
plained. It is the particle known under the name of fUp, 
eoHtarivm, to which there is no corresponding hi, and which 
is merely intended expressly to reserve a certain side of the 
truth which the reader is guarded against forgetting : " For 
(whatever may be the virtue of grace) it remains nevertheless 
true that" . . . — ^The end differs from ih^ fmU in that the latter 
is the immediate result^ the very realization of the labour, its 
moral product ; while the end ia the manifestation of God's 
approval or displeasure. — Death here evidently denotes final 
death, eternal separation from God, atraiKeia (perdition). 

Ver. 22. " But now, being made free from sin and become 
servanls to Ood, ye have your fruit holiness, and your end 
everlasting life!* — ^For the abstract master designated above, 
namely righteousness, Paul here substitutes Ood Himself; for 
in Christ it is to the living God the believer is united. The 
form of expression used by Paul, literally rendered, would be : 
'* Ye have your fruit in the direction of holiness." It is to 
the state of holiness that ye are brought Such, in fact, is 
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tihe result of action constantlj kept up in dependence on God. 
Every duty discharged is a step on the way at the end of 
which Gk)d's servant sees the sublime ideal of offuur/ii^, com- 
pleted holiness, shining. — ^To this fruit God is pleased to add 
what Paul calls the end: eternal life. Besides holiness, this 
expression embraces gloiy, imperishable happiness, perfect 
action. 

In ver. 23 the apostle sums up in a few definite strokes 
those two contrasted pictures. 

Ver. 23. ** For the wages of sin is death; hut the gift of Ood 
is eternal life in Jesus Christ our Lord," — On the one side, 
wages, something earned. The word ir^^wiov strictly denotes 
payment in hind, then the payment in money which a general 
gives his soldiers. And so it is obvious that the complement 
T^ aikaprlm, of sin, is not here the genitive of the object : 
the wages paid for sin, but the genitive of the subject : the 
wages paid by sin. Sin is personified as man's natural master 
(vY. 12, 14, 22), and he is represented as paying his subjects 
with death. This term, according to the apostle, does not seem 
to denote the annihilation of the sinner. To pay any one is 
not to put him out of existence; it is rather to make him feel 
the painful consequences of his sin, to make him reap in the 
form of coiTuption what he has sowed in the form of sin (Gal. 
vi 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. v. 10). — In the second proposition the apostle 
does not speak of wages, but of a gift of grace (xdpurfui). 
This term is taken here in its most general sense ; it compre- 
hends the fulness of salvation. Everything in this work, from 
the initial justification to the final absolution, including sane- 
tification and preparing for glory, is a free gift, an unmerited 
favour, like that Christ Himself who has been made unto us 
righteousness, holiness, and redemption. '' Hell," says Hodge, 
'* is always earned ; heaven, never," The apostle closes with 
the words : in Christ Jesus our Lord; for it is in Him that 
this entire communication of divine mercy to the faithful 
takes place. Here, again, for the 8ia, by, which was the pre- 
position used in the preceding part (for example, v. 1, 2, 
11, 17, 21), Paul substitutes the iv, in, which is more in 
keeping with the mode of sanctificatioa After being justified 
hy Him, we are sanctified in Him, in communion of life with 
Him. 
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It is commonly thought that this twenty-third verse, as 
well as the whole passage of which it is a summaiy, applies to 
the hdiever only from the view-point of the second alternative, 
that of eternal life, and that the unconverted only are referred 
to by the apostle when he speaks of the service of sin and 
of its fatal goal, death. But the tenor of ver. 15 proVes how 
erroneous this view is. What is the aim of this passage ? 
To reply to the question : '' Shall we sin because we are under 
gracQ V* Now this question can only be put in reference to 
believers. It is to them, therefore, that ^e reply contained 
in this whole passage applies Neither could Paul say in 
respect of unconverted sinners what we find in ver. 21 : " those 
things whereof we are now ashamed/' It is therefore certaic 
that he conceives the possibility of a return to the service 
of sin, — a return which would lead them to eternal death as 
certainly as other sinners. It follows, even from the relation 
between the question of ver. 15 and the answer, w. 16-23, 
that such a relapse may arise from a single voluntary conces- 
sion to the continual solicitations of the old master, sin. A 
single affirmative answer to the question : " Shall I commit an 
act of sin, since I am under grace V might have the effect of 
placing the believer again on the inclined plane which leads 
to the abyss. A striking example of this fact occurs in our very 
Epistle. In chap. xiv. 15 and 20, Paul declares to the man 
who induces a weak brother to commit an act of sin contrary 
to his conscience, that thereby he may cause thai brother to 
perish for whom Christ died, and destroy in him the work of 
Ood, Such will infallibly be the result, if this sin, not being 
quickly blotted out by pardon and restoration, becomes con- 
solidated, and remains permanently interposed between him 
and his God. 
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